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INTRODUCTION 


NADJA GERMANN and STEVEN HARVEY 


ontemporary philosophers sharply distinguish between language and 

logic. Each subject is studied separately and in its own field. This is 
not to say that they deny the close relationship that exists between the 
sphere of words and that of thought. However, they are convinced that 
these subjects cannot and should not be identified. Benjamin L. Whorf's 
“new principle of relativity” and the revival of linguistic relativism in the 
late 20th and early 21st centuries have as yet not instigated a reconsid- 
eration of the connection between language and logic, at least not on the 
level of academic disciplines. Although Whorf and those who follow his 
lead shed serious doubt on the separability of language and thought, the 
former remains the object of philosophy of language, the latter, of either 
epistemology or formal logic. Ironically, this situation contrasts with the 
conception that largely prevailed in the history of Western philosophy. 
While the idea that language and thought are distinct from one another 
may be traced back to Plato and Aristotle, within the Neoplatonized Ar- 
istotelian tradition that came to dominate premodern philosophy, they 
were studied in the frame of one and the same discipline, logic. This had 
the effect that within this tradition language was discussed only to the 
extent to which it seemed relevant to logic. 


The contributions assembled in this volume are dedicated to the 
problem of language and logic during the Middle Ages in the three 
intellectual traditions that have shaped Western philosophy most pro- 
foundly, the Islamic, the Jewish, and the Christian. Each tradition was 
strongly influenced by ancient Greek philosophy and science, and to 
some extent, each adopted the Neoplatonized Aristotelian tradition of 
studying language within the province of logic. At times, they differed 
in their particular questions and approaches — whether out of religious, 
linguistic, or other considerations — and these differences resulted in 
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discussions of language and logic that took on distinctive shades, even 
when they focused on a corpus of shared reference texts such as Ar- 
istotle’s Organon. Moreover, and this is a feature often overlooked in 
current research, during the Middle Ages, particularly in the Islamic 
and Jewish traditions, the phenomenon of language was frequently 
tackled in fields or disciplines other than logic and within frameworks 
outside Aristotelianism. As a consequence, language was considered 
in a much more comprehensive fashion than simply as the vehicle of 
thought indispensable for the practice of logic. In certain ways, this 
may be seen to foreshadow the emergence of modern philosophical 
approaches such as pragmatics. 


Thus, the question of the origin and nature of human language is 
most acutely pursued by Islamic and Jewish thinkers. Arguably the 
philosophically most intriguing discussion of the origin of language 
in Islam is that by al-Farabi in the middle of his most important phil- 
osophical work, Kitab al-Hurüf (The Book of Letters). Curiously, this 
book was not translated into Hebrew or Latin and thus was not very 
well known in the Hebrew and Latin traditions. Similarly, it does not 
seem to have been too popular in Arabic either, although there are some 
references to it, most notably by Averroes and Maimonides. Indeed, al- 
Farabi has some very interesting things to say about the origin, devel- 
opment, and nature of language and logic, the precise theme of our vol- 
ume. Chapters 20-21 of his Hurüf are explicitly devoted to the origin 
and development of language — how people begin to speak and express 
themselves, moving from signs and gestures to sounds, from sounds 
to letters or syllables, and then from simple utterances and words to 
sentences. Al-Farabr's account is technical and well thought out and is 
found in the central part of the book on the origin of utterances, philos- 
ophy, and religion, significantly sandwiched between his teachings on 
the relations between religion and philosophy. 


This subject of the origin and nature of human language (Section 
1), as mentioned, was of particular interest to Islamic and Jewish think- 
ers, and this is reflected in the papers in this section. The topic especial- 
ly challenged Islamic scholars — theologians more than philosophers, 
and increasingly also linguists — due to the fact that, according to the 
Quran, *God gave Adam all the names" (Quran, 2, 31). In the Bible 
(Genesis, 2, 19-20), by contrast, Adam does not receive the names but 
instead the capacity to give names to things himself, which was usually 
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understood by Jews and Christians to mean that language as such is the 
result of human convention. The first essay in this section, authored by 
Pierre Larcher, is dedicated to the early Islamic debates about the ori- 
gin of language (9th-10th centuries); debates that oscillate between the 
two extremes of divine inspiration and human imposition. It focuses on 
two outstanding linguists, Ibn Faris and Ibn Jinni. 


The next four chapters deal with various aspects concerning the 
nature of language. Warren Zev Harvey discusses the teachings of 
three major Jewish thinkers (11th and 12th centuries) — Judah Halevi, 
Abraham ibn Ezra, and Maimonides — on topics such as Hebrew as the 
original language, its close relation to Arabic and Aramaic, the preem- 
inence of Hebrew (at least, as it was spoken in biblical times), and on 
the question of what determines the correctness of language — grammar 
textbooks or the usage of native speakers. Aviram Ravitsky zooms in 
on Maimonides (12th century) and examines the roots of his theory of 
language in Greek and Arabic thought, inter alia relating Maimonides’ 
theory of language to the different opinions on the origin of language 
of Ibn Faris and Ibn Jinnī (discussed in detail by Larcher), and to al- 
Farabr's abovementioned Kitab al-Hurüf. 


Beata Sheyhatovitch, with the example of the linguist al-As- 
tarabadht (13th century), directs attention toward a core concept dom- 
inating Islamic discussions about the nature of language, the notion 
of wad‘ (imposition or coinage), a notion that addresses among other 
things the problem of language change. Sheyhatovitch's study, like that 
of Larcher, is one of those contributions collected in this volume that 
evidence that within Islamic culture crucial philosophical questions 
concerning language were raised in disciplines other than falsafa. This 
is equally true of Jewish thought as 1s seen in Harvey's chapter, as well 
as in the last chapter of the first section. Here Josef Stern examines an 
intriguing case, that of a forced convert to Christianity, Profayt Duran 
(14th/15th century), who wrote a remarkable grammar, Ma 'aseh Efod. 
Stern shows that this grammar, which is descriptive and explanatory 
rather than prescriptive, is no ordinary grammar, but a full-fledged phi- 
losophy or philosophical grammar of biblical Hebrew. 


The second section treats the concern for both non-human and 
non-verbal communication, a phenomenon particularly present in Is- 
lamic philosophy of language. In the hierarchy of being, non-human 
language refers to whatever 1s either more elevated than or subordi- 
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nate to humanity. Both spheres are addressed in the next two chapters, 
that by Ziad Bou AKI on divine discourse, and that by Luis Xavier 
López-Farjeat on animal language. Like the origin and nature of human 
language, God's speech is discussed primarily not by the falasifa, the 
Greek inspired philosophers, but rather by theologians and legal schol- 
ars. Particularly in legal theory (usül al-fiqh or principles of Islamic 
jurisprudence), Bou AKI's focus (10th-12th centuries), these discus- 
sions take on a strong pragmatic pitch determined by the endeavor to 
explain the efficacy ofthe divine word in cases where its literal sense is 
ambiguous or even, at least at first blush, incomprehensible. 


Animal language, by contrast, is a problem that seems primarily 
to have interested the falasifa. Indeed, some non-human animals may 
be observed communicating by means of sounds - think of birds and 
their calls — although they do not possess intellect. Can non-human 
animals in any sense be said to articulate meaningful sounds? Or even 
language? López-Farjeat looks into the differing teachings of the two 
most important falasifa in the East, al-Farabr and Avicenna (10th and 
11th centuries), and concludes with some pointed reflections by the 
commentator Averroes in the West. 


In the last paper of this section, Thérèse-Anne Druart, through a 
careful study of al-Farabr's Great Book of Music, draws attention to 
another peculiarity of Islamic ‘linguistic’ thought: the role attributed to 
music. Music, typically the accompaniment of poetry in public perfor- 
mances cherished within the Arabic-Islamic culture since its inception, 
according to al-Farabi, has a life of its own. Just like poetry, music, 
despite its non-verbal nature, can influence its audience and thus elicit 
attitudes and moods. Here too the pragmatic dimension distinguishing 
Islamic thought about language and communication is conspicuous. 


With the third section, the emphasis shifts to logic: its nature, kinds, 
and limits. Notably, to our knowledge, neither in Islamic, nor Jewish, 
nor Christian philosophy are there any substantial debates on the origin 
of logic. It seems as though everyone agreed that it is a natural given, 
entailed by humanity’s endowment with reason. Still, this left plenty of 
room for discussions about its essential features: its subject matter, its 
various sub-species, and its relation to reality or rather the principles 
underlying reality. Here too al-Farabi’s Kitab al-Hurüf comes to mind, 
with his detailed account of the development of logic and his descrip- 
tion of the emergence of the syllogistic arts. Laurent Cesalli opens this 
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section with a study on the subject matter of logic. He concentrates on 
Walter Burley (13th/14th century) but does so against the historical 
background and, thus, in the light of the fundamental alternatives that 
existed to Burley's account. 


Fouad Ben Ahmed leads back to the Islamic tradition and to a par- 
ticular feature of falsafa. From the outset, logic in the Islamic (and, 
hence, Jewish) world was based on the so-called ‘long Organon’, 
which was borrowed from the late ancient school of Alexandria and 
included the Rhetoric and Poetics. In this tradition, dialectic cannot be 
confused with the dialectica of Latins like Peter Abelard and Peter of 
Spain; it refers to the probable kind of argumentation associated with 
Aristotle's Topics and not to the Latin discipline of logic tout court 
(mostly identified with demonstration and distinguished from grammar 
and rhetoric, the remaining arts of the trivium). Similarly, for the fala- 
sifa rhetoric was a logical sub-species and not like in the Latin West a 
totally different discipline (distinct from both grammar and logic). 


Ben Ahmed’s paper is devoted to a mostly ignored student of Aver- 
roes, Ibn Tumlüs (12th/13th century), his ideas about dialectic — for ex- 
ample, its scope and the status of victory in dialectical disputations — and 
how he negotiated between the teachings on dialectic of his teacher and 
those of al-Farabi, the founding father of logic in the Islamic world. The 
next chapter, that by Catherine Kónig-Pralong, with its focus on rhet- 
oric, in a way continues this line of papers addressing the ‘long Orga- 
non’. However, at the center of her study is Roger Bacon (13th century), 
a scholar of the Latin West where the ‘short Organon’ (excluding the 
Rhetoric and Poetics) prevailed. Bacon's particular emphasis on rheto- 
ric, which he explicitly prefers over demonstrative logic and, more gen- 
erally, theoretical speculation, is therefore an exception, but nonetheless 
reflects the existence also in Christian thought of competing models 
challenging the predominant Aristotelianism of the Scholastic period. 


Peter S. Eardley's chapter further pursues the role of rhetoric in 
the Christian hemisphere as he addresses the status of theology as a 
university science (13th century); namely, how to deal with the fact 
that theology, the pinnacle of university disciplines, is not based on 
natural, self-evident principles required of any demonstrative science? 
The third section concludes with Yehuda Halper's study of a some- 
what related puzzle, the problems involved in grasping the causes and 
principles of reality, 1.e., in acquiring metaphysical knowledge. While 
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this is an issue spanning the three cultures, Halper concentrates on the 
Jewish philosopher Abraham Bibago (15th century) who — following 
Maimonides’ lead — associates the difficulties of acquiring a substan- 
tial understanding of metaphysical principles with the limited logical 
capacities of human beings. Halper examines Bibago's views on this 
through the lens of his discussions of the esoteric Talmudic story of the 
Pardes (paradise), which Bibago explicitly connects to Metaphysics a. 


While the fourth section still centers on logic, the three papers it 
embraces return to language, demonstrating its significance for log- 
ic in an Aristotelian universe of thought. Were it not for this indis- 
pensability, one is tempted to suspect, language would not even have 
found the limited philosophical attention it did within Neoplatonized 
Aristotelianism. However, every human communication presupposes 
language, and so does logic which cannot be formulated without lan- 
guage, regardless of whether a natural or a formal one. Hence the need 
for disambiguation. This seems to be the driving force behind the late 
ancient and medieval inquiries into the first chapter of the Categories, 
examined by Pasquale Porro. Although Categories | does not itself 
deal with the categories, the need for it is acknowledged by thinkers 
like Porphyry (3rd century), Simplicius (6th century), Albert the Great 
(13th century), and John Duns Scotus (13th century) on the grounds 
that it distinguishes the primary manners in which words have an im- 
pact on the meaning of propositions. 


Margaret Cameron, who concentrates on Peter Abelard's (12th 
century) thoughts about modality, draws attention to the problem of 
metaphysical entailment. Both as we seek to understand something in 
the world around us and as we defend our positions in the sciences, we 
use language and make claims about extramental reality: its inhabi- 
tants, structure, and laws. Therefore, beyond the merely linguistic intri- 
cacies, the logician must disentangle the metaphysical implications of 
language to avoid fallacies. The same lesson could be drawn from Ger- 
sonides (13th/14th century), the main figure of Charles H. Manekin's 
contribution. However, this is not Manekin's primary interest. Instead, 
as he analyzes Gersonides' evolving accounts of the quantification of 
predicates and Judah Messer Leon's (15th century) criticism of Ger- 
sonides, he focuses on the significance of linguistic custom for the ac- 
ceptance (or rejection) of certain types of logical propositions, such 
as doubly-quantified ones. It is at points like these that already during 
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the Middle Ages the crucial question of whether or not logic should 
be treated in a purely formal manner, exempt from the customs of lan- 
guage, appears on the scene. 


While the medievals hesitated, the reply to this question in con- 
temporary philosophy is an unambiguous *yes', a conceptual decision 
which probably constitutes the principal reason that philosophers keep 
dealing with issues related to language in one discipline, and those 
linked with logic, in another — pace Whorf et alii. Whether the con- 
temporary views on language and logic and on the division of academ- 
ic disciplines are more sophisticated and better suited to acquiring a 
comprehensive appreciation of the involved phenomena than those of 
the medievals is certainly beyond the scope of this introduction. How- 
ever, what the range of topics discussed in the papers of this volume 
and their philosophical depth demonstrate are the wealth and diversity 
of the medieval contributions dedicated to language and logic. These 
features come to the fore even more clearly when one moves from a 
concentration on the Aristotelian tradition alone and takes into account 
other medieval approaches to language and logic. Of course, a selection 
of contributions always remains a selection and never provides a com- 
plete picture of the whole. Nevertheless, our hope is that the reader will 
find that the present selection offers sufficiently representative glimps- 
es into the various traditions, schools, and exceptions that make up 
medieval thought and that in their diversity gradually shaped modern 
Western philosophy across religious, cultural and linguistic borders. 


It is our pleasure now to thank the people and institutions that in 
various ways contributed to the organization of the XX International 
Colloquium of the SIEPM in Freiburg and to the publication of these 
acts: the SIEPM and its Bureau for supporting such a cross-cultural 
enterprise; the German Research Foundation (DFG) and the Research 
Group LiDiAC (Freiburg University) for their financial grants; Ales- 
sandra Beccarisi and her team for their smooth cooperation in the 
preparation of the manuscript; Jeff Simon for his meticulous help with 
the copy editing; and last but not least the learned speakers of the Col- 
loquium and authors of the following chapters for their erudition, cre- 
ativity — and patience. 


University of Freiburg and Bar-Ilan University 


1. The Origin and Nature of Human Language 


« ET ALLAH APPRIT À ADAM TOUS LES NOMS ... » 
(Con. 2, 31) : L'ORIGINE DU LANGAGE 
DANS LA PENSÉE ISLAMIQUE * 


PIERRE LARCHER 


I. Introduction 


E il [i.e. Allah] apprit à Adam tous les noms... » (wa- ‘allama Ada- 
ma al-asmà'a kullahà). L'existence de ce verset coranique (2, 31) 
conditionne assurément la réflexion sur l'origine du langage dans 
la pensée islamique, si l'on en juge par la compilation tardive sur la 
question que l'on trouve dans le Muzhir d'al-Suyüti (m. 911/1505)!. 
Cette compilation prend place dans la « première espèce » (al-naw' 
al-awwal) de l'ouvrage, intitulée ma rifat al-sahih wa-yuqal lahu al- 
thabit wa-al-mahfuz (« Connaissance de ce qui est correct et dont on dit 
qu'il est établi et conservé ») et, cette « espéce » étant à son tour sub- 
divisée en « questions » (masa il), dans la deuxième question, intitulée 
fi bayan wadi‘ al-lugha, ce qu'on pourrait rendre par « qui a institué la 
langue ? ». C'est cette compilation, déjà traduite et étudiée en frangais 
par Loucel? et en anglais par Czapkiewicz, qui nous servira ici de texte 
de référence, réunissant un grand nombre d'auteurs, philologues, mais 
aussi théologiens-juristes, s'étalant sur plusieurs siècles“. 


* Merci au rapporteur anonyme de cet article : il est répondu à ses deux questions 
dans le corps de l'article. 

' AL-SUYÜTT, al-Muzhir fi ‘ulüm al-lugha wa-anwi'ihà, éd. M.A.J. AL-MAWLA et 
al., 2 vols., Le Caire s.d., I, 8-35. 

? H. LOUCEL, « L'origine du langage d’après les grammairiens arabes », in Arabica 
10 (1963), fasc. 2, 188-208 ; fasc. 3, 253-281 ; 11 (1964), fasc. 1, 57-72 ; fasc. 2, 151- 
187. Pour être exact, le Muzhir n'est qu'une des sources de Loucel, même si beaucoup 
des autres sources sont également citées par le Muzhir. 

3 A. CZAPKIEWICZ, The Views of the Medieval Arab Philologists on Language and 
its Origin in the Light of as-Suyüti s « al-Muzhir ». Krakow 1988. 


^ Auparavant, le grand orientaliste IGNAZ GOLDZIHER (1850-1921), dans un écrit 
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II. Ibn Faris : la these théologique 


C'est ce verset coranique qui détermine l'alternative résumant la 
question dans la pensée islamique aussi sürement que l'alternative 
phusei/thései la résume pour la pensée grecque. C'est en effet elle qui 
fait le titre du chapitre du Sahibi d'Ibn Faris (m. 395/1004) consti- 
tuant le premier texte cité par le Muzhir : bàb al-qawl 'ala lughat 
al- 'Arab a-tawgqif am istilah ? (« Sur la langue des Arabes : est-elle 
tawqif ou convention ? »)°. On réservera pour l'instant la traduction 
de tawqīf. Il s'agit bien d'une alternative, am étant, en arabe clas- 
sique, le ou exclusif (vs aw qui est le ou non exclusif). Et c'est ce 
verset coranique qui sert d'argument principal en faveur du premier 
terme de l'alternative, le second terme, contradictoire du premier, se 
trouvant rejeté. Ce qui vient rappeler au passage que nous sommes 
ici dans un univers dogmatique, oü existe un texte de référence. Mais 
si, dans un tel univers, la référence au texte est obligatoire, il subsiste 
cependant une liberté relative, qui tient à la nature même du texte, 
sujet à interprétation. Et c'est ce qui se passe ici, dés lors que l'on 
replace ce verset dans son contexte. Ce verset est le second (trés exac- 
tement son début) d'un ensemble de dix, constituant une péricope, 
bien repérée par Blachére* sous le titre « Création et chute d'Adam » 
(Cor. 2, 30-39). Or, il existe deux interprétations de ce verset, que 
l'on qualifiera respectivement de « maximaliste » et de « minima- 
liste ». Ibn Faris choisit l'interprétation « maximaliste », en s'abritant 


de jeunesse en magyar sur l'histoire de la grammaire chez les Arabes, publié en 1878 
et traduit en anglais seulement en 1994, avait déjà traité de la question, sur la base du 
Muzhir, à l'alinéa 1, intitulé thései or phusei, du chapitre 4 de cet essai (I. GOLDZIHER, 
On the History of Grammar among the Arabs. An Essay in Literary History, trans. and 
ed. by K. DÉVÉNYI and T. IVANYI (Studies in the History of the Language Sciences, 
73), Amsterdam-Philadelphia 1994, 39-44 [tr. angl. de 4 nyelvtudomány tórténete az 
araboknál, Nyelvtudomány Kôzlemények 14, 309-375, 1878]). C'est au Muzhir que se 
réfère également L. Korr, “Religious Influences on Medieval Arabic Philology”, in 
Studia Islamica 5 (1956), 33-59, spécialement 55-59. À cette bibliographie, on peut 
ajouter aujourd'hui G. CARRERA, « L'origine du langage d’après les mutakallimün de 
l'époque classique », in Kervan — Rivista internazionale di studii afroasiatici 13/14 
(2011), 81-105. 

> [BN FARIS, al-Sahibi fi fiqh al-lugha wa-sunan al-‘Arab fi kalamiha, éd. M. 
EL-CHOUEMI, Beyrouth 1383/1964, 31-34 (= Muzhir, I, 8-10). 


€ Le Coran (al-Qor 'án), traduit de l'arabe par R. BLACHERE, Paris 1980, 33-34. 
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derriére l'autorité de deux traditions : l'une, attribuée à Ibn ‘Abbas 
(m. 68/687-688), proclame : 


il lui a appris tous les noms, et il s'agit de ces noms que les hommes 
utilisent couramment : animal, terre, plaine, montagne, chameau, 
âne et termes semblables, parmi les nations, et autres ( 'allamahu al- 
asma@’ kullaha wa-hiya hadhihi al-asma' allati yata 'arafuha al-näs 
min dabba wa-ard wa-sahl wa-jabal wa-jamal wa-himär wa-ashbah 
dhälika min al-umam wa-ghayriha)’ ; 
l’autre, attribuée a Mujahid (m. entre 100 et 104/718-22), se- 
lon Khusayf, proclame : « Il lui a appris le nom de chaque chose » 
(‘allamahu ism kull shay’). Mais Ibn Faris signale également l'inter- 
prétation minimaliste : 
Mais d'autres que ces deux ont dit : « Il lui a seulement appris les 
noms des anges ». D'autres ont dit : « Il lui a appris les noms de toute 
sa descendance » (wa-qala ghayruhumà innama 'allamahu asma al- 
mala’ika wa-qala akharün 'allamahu asma@’ dhurriyyatihi ajma 'iny. 


Cette double interprétation ne dépend pas du verset 31 lui-même, 
mais de celui qui suit : thumma 'aradahum ‘alā al-malà 'ikati fa-qala 
anbi 'üni bi-asma’i hà 'ulà'i in kuntum sädigina (« Puis il les fit défiler 
devant les Anges et dit “Avisez-moi des noms de ceux-là, si vous êtes 
véridiques" »). L’absence de référent explicite au pronom affixe -hum 
et au démonstratif ha 'ula'i conduit les exégètes à en construire un : 
les « objets dénommés » (musammayat). Le fait que les deux mor- 
phémes soient au masculin pluriel conduit certains exégètes à limiter 
les « objets dénommés » aux « fils d'Adam » (Bani Adam, cf. « sa 
descendance » dans la tradition citée ci-dessus), voire aux Anges. 
Cette derniére interprétation dépend de 2, 33 gala ya Adamu anbi 'hum 
bi-asmà 'ihim (« [Allah] dit : 6 Adam, avise-/es de leurs noms »), si 
on interprète les deux -hum comme référant aux Anges (et non le pre- 
mier comme référant aux Anges et le second aux objets dénommés). 
Les tenants de l'interprétation « minimaliste » font observer que pour 
avoir l'interprétation « maximaliste », il faudrait avoir ‘aradahä ou 


7 [BN Faris, al-Sähibr, éd. EL-CHOUEMI, 31. 

* Selon l'éditeur du Sahibi (ibid., 32, n. 1), il s’agit de Abū ‘Awn Khusayf b. ‘Abd 
al-Rahman al-Hazari (dates inconnues). 

? [bid., 32. 

10 GOLDZIHER, On the History of Grammar among the Arabs, 40, n. 20, détecte une 
influence talmudique dans cette interprétation. 
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'aradahunna, c'est-à-dire le pronom affixe de 3° personne féminin, sin- 
gulier ou pluriel. À quoi les tenants de l'interprétation maximaliste ré- 
torquent qu'a été appliqué l'usage arabe du taghlib. De la méme fagon 
qu'en français « le masculin l'emporte sur le féminin », en arabe « on 
fait l'emporter » les étres intelligents sur les non intelligents, un autre 
verset coranique étant cité en appui (24, 45) : 
Allah a créé tout animal à partir de l'eau : parmi eux, il en est qui 
marchent sur le ventre et il en est qui marchent sur deux pieds et il en 
est qui marchent sur quatre ; Allah crée ce qu'il veut : Allah est omni- 
potent (wa-Allahu khalaqa kulla dabbatin min mà in fa-minhum man 
yamshi ‘ala batnihi wa-minhum man yamshi ‘alā rijlayni wa-minhum 
man yamshi ‘ala arba‘in yakhluqu Allāhu mà yasha’u inna Allāha 
‘ala kulli shay’in qadirun). 
Commentaire d’Ibn Faris : « Il a dit minhum en faisant l'emporter qui 
marche sur deux pieds et il s'agit des fils d'Adam » (fa-qala minhum 
taghliban li-man yamshi ‘ala rijlayn wa-hum banii Adam). Ce que ne 
dit pas Ibn Faris, mais disait, prés de deux siécles avant lui, al-Farra’ (m. 
207/822) dans les Ma ‘ani al-Qur än", c'est que ‘aradaha ou -hunna 
ne sont pas des constructions d’exégètes, mais des variantes textuelles, 
sortant respectivement des codex non uthmaniens, aujourd'hui dispa- 
rus, de Ubayy (m. entre 19/640 et 35/656) et de ‘Abd Allah ibn Mas‘üd 
(m. 32/652-3). C'est évidemment le signe tangible de divergences d’in- 
terprétation. Al-Farra’ va méme beaucoup plus loin qu'Ibn Faris, notant 
qu'avec ces deux variantes, on pourrait viser « les noms sans les indivi- 
dus » (al-asma’ bi-là shukhüs) et avec la première des deux aussi bien 
« les noms sans les individus que les individus sans les noms » (jaza an 
taküna li-al-asma’ düna al-shukhüs wa-li-al-shukhüs dina al-asma’), 
ou shukhis est un pluriel de shakhs, qui désigne non une personne, mais 
un individu comme élément d'une classe. Autrement dit, les pronoms 
-hà/-hunna pourraient référer à asmda’. 


C'est l'interprétation « maximaliste » qui l'a emporté, les objets 
dénommés étant aussi bien animés, intelligents ou non, qu'inanimés, 
comme on peut le vérifier à travers le Tafsir al-Jalalayn d'al-Mahalli 
(m. 864/1459) et al-Suyüti" : 


1 AL-FARRA', Ma ‘ani al-Qur 'ün, éd. M. ‘A. AL-NAJJAR et A. Y. AL-NAJATI, 3 vols., 
Beyrouth 1403/1983, I, 26. 

? al-Qur 'àn al-karim wa-bi-hämishihi Tafsir al-imamayn al-jalilayn Jalal al-Din 
al-Mahalli wa-Jalàl al-Din al-Suyiti [= Tafsir al-Jalalayn], Le Caire s.d, 17. 
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wa-‘allama Adama al-asmä'a : c’est-à-dire les noms des objets dé- 
nommés ; kullahà : même la grande écuelle et la petite, le pet, petit et 
gros, et la cuiller, en en mettant dans son cœur la connaissance ; thum- 
ma 'aradahum : c'est-à-dire les objets dénommés, où on a fait l'em- 
porter les êtres intelligents (wa- ‘allama Adama al-asmà'a ay asmá' 
al-musammayat kullaha hatta al-qas'a wa-al-qusay'a wa-al-faswa 
wa-al-fusayya wa-al-mighrafa bi-an alga fi qalbihi ‘ilmaha thumma 
‘aradahum ay al-musammayyat wa-fthi taghlib al-‘uqala’)'. 


Quoi qu’il en soit, on a reconnu dans ces versets la version coranique 
du récit biblique, mais aussi, si on les compare, combien celle-là est 
différente de celui-ci ! Dans la Bible, en effet, c'est Yahvé qui : 


forma de la terre tous les animaux des champs et tous les oiseaux 
du ciel, et il les fit venir vers l'homme, pour voir comment il les ap- 
pellerait, et afin que tout étre vivant portát le nom que lui donnerait 
l'homme. / Et l'homme donna des noms à tout le bétail, aux oiseaux 
du ciel et à tous les animaux des champs". 


B l'impression de mon exemplaire du Tafsir al-Jalalayn étant médiocre, j'ai vou- 
lu vérifier le texte arabe. Le fichier PDF qu'on peut télécharger sur Internet censure 
les objets énumérés par le commentaire, sans doute comme trop triviaux... Sur le site 
d'Internet Archive (https://archive.org), j'ai pu télécharger une vieille édition (Le Caire 
1278/1862) appartenant à la bibliothéque de l'Université de Toronto et confirmant notre 
lecture (I, 9). L'article f^s- ' du Lisán al- Arab, éd. Y. KHAYYAT, 4 vols., Beyouth s.d., 
II, 1096-1097, d'IBN MANZOR (m. 711/1311) indique bien que faswa est le nom d'unité 
(wa-fasa faswatan wahida) et fusayya le diminutif (wa-tasghir al-faswa al-fusayya). 
Au demeurant, le Tafsir al-Jalälayn ne fait que reproduire une tradition remontant éga- 
lement, selon plusieurs sources, à Ibn ‘Abbas, ainsi que nous l'apprend le Muzhir dans 
l'alinéa qu'il consacre aux traditions (athar) concernant Cor., 2, 31 (I, 28-30). 

^ Gen., 2, 19-20 (La Sainte Bible, traduite d’après les textes originaux hébreu et grec 
par L. SEGOND, édition revue avec références (La Société biblique), s.l. 1974, 11. GOLD- 
ZIHER, On the History of Grammar among the Arabs, 39, n. 19, a relevé l'influence du 
texte biblique dans une tradition, rapportée par le Muzhir (I, 29) d’après l'Histoire de 
Damas (Ta rikh Dimashq) d'Ibn *Asakir (m. 571/1176) : le Muzhir indique qu'elle se 
trouve aussi dans le Kitab al-mubtada’ d'Ishaq b. Bishr (i.e. Abü Hudhayfa Ishaq b. 
Bishr b. M. al-Bukhari, m. 206/821) et vient de ‘Ata’ (i.e. Ibn Abi Rabah, m. 114/732 
ou 115/733) : « Ó Adam, avise-les de leurs noms. Et Adam dit : “ceci est une chamelle, 
un chameau, une vache, une brebis, un mouton, un cheval : c'est la création de mon 
Seigneur". Toute chose qu' Adam a nommée, tel est son nom jusqu'au jour de la Résur- 
rection. Et il se mit à appeler chaque chose par son nom, qui passait devant lui, et les 
Anges surent qu'il était plus noble pour Allah [qu'eux] et plus savant qu'eux » (qala 
ya Adamu anbi hum bi-asma’ihim fa-qäla Adam hädhihi nàqa, jamal, baqara, na ja, 
shat, faras wa-huwa min khalq rabbi fa-kull shay’ sammā Adam fa-huwa ismuhu ilā 
yawm al-qiyama wa-ja‘ala yad ùü kull shay’ bi-ismihi wa-huwa yamurru bayna yadayhi 
fa- 'alimat al-mala’ika annahu akram ‘ala Allah wa-a ‘lam minhum). Cette tradition, on 
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Cette différence devrait conduire les islamologues (si on réserve le terme 
à ceux qui ont une vision anthropologique du Coran et historique de 
l'islam)? à rechercher s’il n'y a pas entre le récit biblique et sa version 
coranique des sources pouvant expliquer cette déformation remarquable 
(qui porte à la fois sur l'extension de la classe des objets dénommés et 
celui qui les nomme). 


Le second terme de l'alternative, c'est-à-dire la thése « convention- 
naliste », n'est abordée briévement qu'à travers une question : 


Et si [le méme] dit : « Diriez-vous, à propos de sayf, husam, 'adb et 
autres termes qualifiant le sabre, qu'il s'agit de tawqif, au point que rien 
de cela ne fait l'objet d'une convention ? » (fa-in gala a-fa-taqülüna 
fi qawlinà sayf wa-husam wa-'adb ila ghayr dhalika min awsäfihi 
innahu tawqif hattà là yaküna shay’ minhu mustalahan ‘alayhi)". 


Ibn Faris, notons-le par parenthése, semble conscient qu'il n'y a pas 
plusieurs noms pour un même objet, mais en fait un (en l'espéce sayf), 
les autres étant en fait des qualifications (awsaf). La réponse montre 
qu'il rejette tout caractère « conventionnel », même partiel : 


[...] on lui répondra : « Ainsi nous disons. Et la preuve que notre 
opinion est valide est le fait que les savants sont unanimes à tirer 
argument de la langue du peuple [arabe], là où ils divergent ou 
convergent, puis le fait qu'ils tirent argument de leurs poésies. Si 
la langue était institution mutuelle et convention", ces [savants]-la, 
en tirant argument d'eux [i.e. les Arabes], ne seraient pas mieux que 
nous, tirant argument de nous-mémes, si nous étions convenus de la 
langue d'aujourd'hui, et il n'y aurait pas de différence » (qua lahu 
ka-dhalika naqülu wa-al-dalil ‘ala sihhat mà nadhhabu ilayhi ijma‘ 
al-‘ulama’ ‘ala al-ihtijaj bi-lughat al-qawm fima yakhtalifuna wa- 
yattafiquna ‘alayhi thumma ihtijajuhum bi-ash 'arihim wa-law kanat 
al-lugha muwáada ʻa wa-istilahan lam yakun ülà 'ika ft al-ihtijaj bihim 


le voit, ne fait que développer Cor., 2, 33, les Anges eux-mémes répondant (2, 32), à 
l'invite qu'Allah leur a faite en 2, 31 de nommer les choses, ceci : « Ils dirent : “Gloire 
à toi ! Nul savoir à nous, sinon ce que tu nous a appris : tu es celui qui sait et est sage" » 
(gälü subhanaka là ‘ilma lana illa mà 'allamtanà innaka al- 'alimu al-hakim). Merci à 
Claude Gilliot pour l'identification d'Ishaq b. Bishr. 

5 L’islamologie étant une branche de l'histoire des religions et de l'anthropologie 
religieuse, c'est par abus de langage qu'on appelle aujourd'hui ainsi des gens qui, dans 
un usage maîtrisé, devraient être appelés des théologiens ou, plus largement, des pen- 
seurs musulmans. 

16 [BN FARIS, al-Sahibi, éd. EL-CHOUEMI, 32-33. 

17 C’est le vocabulaire employé par son contemporain Ibn Jinni, cf. infra III. 
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bi-awla minna ft al-ihtijaj bina law istalahna ‘ala lughat al-yawm 
wa-là farq)'*. 

Le linguiste d'aujourd'hui relève aussitôt dans cette réponse le couple 
« langue du peuple [arabe] » (/ughat al-qawm) / « langue d'au- 
jourd'hui » (/ughat al-yawm), qui emporte (peut-être) une forme de 
reconnaissance de la dualité linguistique prévalant dans le domaine 
arabe : on a évidemment remarqué que les deux expressions rimaient 
entre elles. Les deux variétés ne sont pas caractérisées de la méme ma- 
nière. L'une est caractérisée chronologiquement, ce qui implique que 
l'autre est plus ancienne, mais celle-ci n'est pas caractérisée comme 
telle, mais en fait ethniquement et socialement. Qawm désigne étymo- 
logiquement « ceux qui se dressent (pour combattre) », c'est-à-dire les 
guerriers de la tribu, les hommes par opposition aux femmes, oppo- 
sition dont il reste une trace dans le Coran même”, avant de désigner 
la tribu, le peuple en son entier. C'est sur qawm qu'ont été formés en 
arabe moderne gawmi (« national ») et gawmiyya (« nationalisme »), 
au sens panarabe de ces termes. Lughat al-qawm est donc un doublet de 
lughat al- 'Arab figurant dans le titre, ‘Arab devant s'entendre comme 
les Arabes nomades ou Bédouins. La différence entre les deux varié- 
tés est de statut : l'une est la variété de référence ou « référentielle », 
selon la terminologie de Grévin”, — c'est d'elle dont on tire argument 
(al-ihtijaj biha), ainsi que de ses productions littéraires —, l’autre non. 
Elle doit ce caractére « référentiel » au tawqif (divin). Si elle était le 
produit d'une convention (humaine), elle n'aurait pas plus de valeur 
référentielle pour les savants que la « langue d'aujourd'hui » pour ses 
usagers : notons qu'Ibn Faris ne fait pas pour autant de cette dernière le 
produit d'une convention, comme le montre l'utilisation de l'opérateur 
law, qui est celui de l'irréel, dans la conditionnelle « si nous en étions 
convenus » : trés certainement parce qu'il considére celle-ci comme 
une forme « dégradée » de celle-1à?!. 


18 [BN FARIS, al-Sahibi, éd. EL-CHOUEMI, 33. 

1 Cor., 49, 11, où gawm est opposé à nisa’. 

20 B, GnÉvIN, Le parchemin des cieux. Essai sur le Moyen Age du langage (L'Uni- 
vers historique), Paris 2010, Glossaire, 390-91. 

?! Par « langue d'aujourd'hui », il ne faut pas nécessairement entendre la « variété 
basse » d'une situation de diglossie telle que définie par C. FERGUSON, “Diglossia”, in 
Word 15/2 (1959), 325-40 : il peut s'agir seulement de la partie non référentielle de la 
« variété haute ». 
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La suite du chapitre consiste en une comparaison implicite (le terme 
de fanzil n'étant pas prononcé) du tawqif avec la « révélation » cora- 
nique, croisée avec la conception islamique de la prophétie, « close » 
avec Mahomet, « sceau des prophètes ». Le tawqif ne s'est pas produit 
en un seul bloc (jumlà wähida) ni en un seul temps (zaman wahid), 
mais successivement, à partir d'Adam (ce qui revient à faire de l'arabe 
la langue premiére de l'humanité) jusqu'à Mahomet, en passant par 
les « prophètes arabes » (‘Arab al-’anbiya’), « prophète à prophète » 
(nabiyyan nabiyyan) : ils ne sont pas nommés, mais il s'agit, selon le 
Coran, de Hüd, Salih et Shu'ayb, envoyés respectivement aux *Ad, aux 
Thamüd et aux Madyan. 


Le passage éclaire le sens de tawqif. Ce dernier est le nom d'action 
du verbe waqqafa, qui apparaît ici sous la forme waqqafa Allahu Ada- 
ma 'alà ... C'est donc un verbe à trois places d'arguments : Allah pour 
sujet, Adam pour objet et un syntagme prépositionnel en ‘ala ayant 
dans son champ la langue ou une partie de celle-ci. Dans la langue an- 
cienne waqafa s' emploie soit intransitivement dans le sens de « s'arré- 
ter à/sur », soit transitivement dans le sens de « arréter quelqu'un sur ». 
Par suite waqqafahu 'alayhà peut s'interpréter soit comme le factitif 
du waqafa intransitif, soit comme l’itératif du factitif transitif. Dans les 
deux cas, il ne s'agit donc pas d'« arréter quelque chose », au sens de 
« la faire cesser », contrairement à ce que dit Fleisch??, mais d'arréter 
quelqu'un sur quelque chose, c'est-à-dire de l' y fixer et de l’y établir. 
Mais, bien sür, si Ibn Faris peut intituler son chapitre sur la langue 
« Est-ce tawqif ou istilah ? », c'est qu'il fait implicitement de lugha 
l'objet du tawgif. Il s'agit donc bien, en dernier ressort, d'instaurer, 
d'établir, de fixer la langue, de l’« arrêter », pourrait-on dire en jouant 
sur les mots, au sens oü une autorité « arréte » quelque chose. C'est 
pourquoi nous proposons de rendre tawgif par « arrêt » (divin). 


? H. FLEISCH, Traité de philologie arabe. Vol. I : Préliminaires, Phonétique, Mor- 
phologie nominale, Beyrouth 1961, 17, n. 1. 

3 Le rapporteur anonyme remarque : « The rendering of tawqif as “arrêt (divin)" 
on page 6 depends on the understanding of waqafa as “s'arrêter à/sur" or “arrêter 
quelqu'un sur” which is of course correct. However, I was wondering if tawgqif could 
not be understood (alternatively) as tawgif ala as Larcher explains himself on page 6 
(following Ibn Faris): “... tawqif... est le nom d'action du verbe waqqafa, qui appa- 
rait ici sous la forme waqqafa Allāhu Adama “ald...” In this case, waqafa ‘alā would 
be the starting of our interpretation the meaning of which is not “to stop, to stand" 
etc. but “to understand something, to grasp something intellectually”. So, tawqif ( ala) 
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Avec Mahomet, donc, la « langue » est aussi définitivement 
« close » que la prophétie : 
Allah, le Haut, le Puissant, lui communiqua ce qu'il n'avait com- 
muniqué à personne avant lui pour parfaire l’œuvre de la langue 
antérieure. Puis les choses trouvérent leur établissement et nous ne 
connaissons pas d'expression après lui qui soit advenue (fa-atahu 
Allāhu jalla wa-'azza min dhälika mà lam yu tihi ahadan qablahu 
tamaman 'alà mà ahsanahu min al-lugha al-mutaqaddima thumma 
qarra al-amr qararahu fa-là na ‘lamu lugha min ba'dihi hadathaty^. 


On notera que le terme de /ugha est équivoque et employé de maniére 
équivoque par Ibn Faris. Il peut désigner la langue comme tout, comme 
dans la premiére occurrence du terme dans le passage cité, mais il peut 
n'en désigner qu'une partie, spécialement le lexique, voire une unité 
linguistique, variante ou unité lexicale, comme dans la seconde occur- 
rence. 


Ibn Faris sait que la thése de la clóture de la langue ne fait pas 
l'unanimité : « Si quelqu'un s'active aujourd'hui à cela, il trouvera 
parmi les critiques du savoir des gens qui le nient et le réfutent » (fa-in 
ta ammala al-yawm li-dhälika muta 'ammil wajada min nuqqad al- ‘ilm 
man yanfihi wa-yarudduhuy?. Ces « critiques du savoir » sont trés cer- 
tainement les mu‘tazilites (cf. infra III). Qu'à cela ne tienne ! Il donne 
trois « arguments ». Le premier est une anecdote, mettant en scène 
Abü al-Aswad al-Du'ali (m. vers 69/688), qui passe pour le fondateur 
de la grammaire arabe et, par suite, une autorité incontestable en ma- 
tière linguistique. Selon cette anecdote, une /ugha (c'est-à-dire ici un 
trait linguistique), qui ne serait pas connue de lui, ne peut étre qu'une 


would mean “making somebody grasp something intellectually” which would be an 
interesting alternative to “arrét (divin)” as the origin of language is concerned ». En 
fait, notre proposition de rendre tawgif par « arrêt (divin) » vise à en rappeler l'étymo- 
logie (waqqafahu 'alayhà « arrêter quelqu'un à/sur quelque chose » < waqafa ‘alayha 
« s'arréter a/sur quelque chose », d’où se dérivent les sens indiqués par le rappor- 
teur), tout en tenant compte que dans le titre méme du chapitre d'Ibn Faris, c'est /ugha 
qui devient directement l’objet du tawqif. LOUCEL, « L'origine du langage d’après les 
grammairiens arabes », 254, traduit par « fixation révélée », CZAPKIEWICZ, The Views of 
the Medieval Arab Philologists, 44, par « erection », K. VERSTEEGH, Landmarks in Lin- 
guistic Thought III. The Arabic Linguistic Tradition (History of Linguistic Thought), 
London-New York 1997, 109, par « revelation », mais GOLDZIHER, On the History of 
Grammar among the Arabs, 40, par « instruction ». 


?* [BN FARIS, al-Sahibi, éd. EL-CHOUEMI, 33. 
?5 Jbid., 33. 
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forgerie (mukhtalaq). De méme, assure Ibn Faris, nous ne connaissons 
pas de tribu arabe proche de notre temps, qui soit convenue d'une dé- 
nomination, ce dont on pourrait tirer une preuve pour une convention 
antérieure. De méme, assure encore et enfin Ibn Faris, on ne sache pas 
que les Compagnons (de Mahomet), maîtres en matière de langue, 
aient jamais « inventé une lugha ou créé une lafza » (ikhtira' lugha 
wa-ihdath lafza), formulation qui montre que /ugha désigne ici un trait 
linguistique, le redoublement avec /afza suggérant qu'il s'agit vraisem- 
blablement d'une unité lexicale. 


Cette conception théologique de la langue, fondée sur l'interpréta- 
tion littérale de Cor., 2, 31, est à l'origine de la question linguistique 
continuant de se poser au monde arabe et résumée par le maitre-mot de 
diglossie, telle que définie par Ferguson”, c'est-à-dire la coexistence 
dans une méme communauté linguistique de deux variétés, l'une haute, 
valorisée et même dans le cas arabe « sacralisée », et l’autre basse, 
dévalorisée. 


Il reste une trace de cette conception dans la terminologie linguis- 
tique méme. On a vu ci-dessus que /ugha désignait, entre autres choses, 
soit la langue, soit la partie de la langue que nous appelons le lexique. 
Or, en lexicologie (‘ilm al-lugha), on oppose lugha, c'est-à-dire le 
lexique classique et istilah, c’est-à-dire la terminologie, faite, sinon de 
nouveaux mots, du moins de nouveaux sens de mots existant déjà, et 
résultant de la « convention » de telle ou telle discipline. Et seule la 
lugha est enregistrée dans les dictionnaires anciens, le istiläh faisant 
l'objet, lui, de lexiques spécialisés. 


III. Ibn Jinni : les louvoiements d'un mu'tazilite 


Al-Suyüti cite un second texte, non moins célèbre que le premier, le 
chapitre des KAhasa is d'Ibn Jinni (m. 392/1002) intitulé bab al-qawl 
‘ala asl al-lugha : a-ilhäm am istilah « sur l’origine de la langue : est- 
ce inspiration ou convention ? »?' : ce texte sert de référence à Ver- 
steegh*®, qui le traduit partiellement. C'est la même alternative, méme 


26 FERGUSON, “Diglossia”, 336. 

7 IBN JINNI, al-Khasa’is, éd. M. ‘A. AL-NAJJAR, 3 vols., Beyrouth s.d, I, 40-47 (= 
Muzhir, I, 10-16). 

28 VERSTEEGH, Landmarks, 101-14. 
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si Ibn Jinni substitue au terme radical de tawqif celui plus modéré de 
ilhäm, redoublé dans son texte méme par celui de wahy”, comme celui 
de istilah est redoublé par celui de tawadu ‘ (« institution mutuelle »)?. 
Alors qu'al-Suyüti avait attendu la fin de la citation pour rappeler 
qu'Ibn Faris « faisait partie des gens de la Tradition » (wa-kana min 
ahl al-sunna), autrement dit était sunnite, il rappelle d'emblée qu'Ibn 
Jinni et son maitre Abū ‘Al al-Farist (m. 377/987) étaient mu‘tazilites, 
ce qui sous la plume d'un sunnite de l'époque vaut condamnation. À 
l'inverse, les mu'tazilites jouissent d'une réputation flatteuse auprès 
des islamologues occidentaux, passant pour les « rationalistes » de l'is- 
lam. À la vérité, s'ils font usage de la raison, c'est dans les limites du 
dogme. Leur doctrine la plus connue, celle dite du « Coran créé » (vs 
« incréé ») peut servir à illustrer ce qui vient d'étre dit : il ne s'agit 
jamais que du Coran créé par Allah, pour éviter une contradiction lo- 
gique ; s'il est vrai que seul Allah est éternel, le Coran ne peut étre 
« incréé », c'est-à-dire lui-même éternel. Mieux (ou pis) : on peut se 
demander si, bien loin de repousser les limites du dogme, ils n'ont pas 
contribué à les rétrécir, dans la mesure oü leurs méthodes inquisito- 
riales (mihna), à l'époque où le mu'tazilisme fut doctrine officielle, 
sous le calife al-Ma'mün (m. 218/833) et ses deux successeurs, eurent 
pour effet de radicaliser leurs adversaires et, par suite, de conduire à 
une dogmatisation accrue. 


Ce chapitre est remarquable par la technique du louvoiement 
qu'Ibn Jinni y adopte et qui lui permet d'avancer, c'est-à-dire d'expo- 
ser l'autre thése, conventionnaliste, sans jamais prendre parti en faveur 


? Le rapporteur anonyme demande pourquoi i/ham/wahy serait un terme plus mo- 
déré et tawqif un terme plus radical. Le fait méme qu'Ibn Jinni coordonne tawqif et 
wahy dans un sens comme dans l'autre (cf. infra) pourrait donner à penser que les 
deux termes sont synonymes, sans qu'on puisse dire que l'un est plus fort que l'autre 
(l'arabe classique pratiquant normalement le diminuendo). En fait, c'est la compa- 
raison du tawgqif avec le tanzil coranique qui suggère que dans une échelle ordonnée 
tawqif se trouve un degré au-dessus de wahy. 

30 Tawddu‘ est le nom d'action de VI tawdda‘a, lui-même réfléchi de III wada a, 
dont Ibn Jinni emploie également le nom d'action, muwada 'a. Dans la mesure où il 
emploie les deux verbes avec la même construction que (ta)wdfaqa, i.e. wada ʻahu ‘ala 
et tawada a 'alà..., on peut certes les traduire par « s'accorder avec quelqu'un (ou les 
uns avec les autres) sur, convenir avec quelqu'un (ou les uns avec les autres) de... ». 
Mais on ne peut ignorer que III wada ‘a et VI tawada'a sont des dérivés de wada ʻa 
« instituer ». On note d'ailleurs également, à la fin du chapitre, un emploi de III wada ‘a 
avec lugha comme objet direct : il s'agit donc bien de « co-instituer » la langue. 
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de l'une ou l'autre. Cela apparait clairement dans l'introduction, oü 
abondent les mais (ghayra anna, illà anna) et les bien que (‘ala anna), 
quand on le découpe en propositions : 


(1)première proposition : 


« mais la plupart de ceux qui spéculent sont d'avis que l'origine de la 
langue, en fait, est institution mutuelle et convention, non inspiration 
et arrét » (ghayra anna akthar ahl al-nazar ‘ala anna asl al-lugha 
innamàá huwa tawadu' wa-istilah là wahy wa-là tawqify' : par ahl 
al-nazar, il faut entendre en principe les mu'tazilites? ; 


(2) deuxiéme proposition : 


« mais Abū ‘Alī (Allah lui fasse miséricorde !) m'a dit un jour : elle 
vient d' Allah et il a tiré argument de ce qu'il dit (gloire à lui !) : ila 
appris à Adam tous les noms » (illa anna Aba ‘Alt rahimahu Allāhu 
gala li yawman hiya min ‘ind Allah wa-ihtajja bi-qawlihi subhanahu 
wa- 'allama Adama al-asma’ kullaha)?. Abū ‘Ali, autrement dit al- 
Farist, bien que mu‘tazilite, semble donc faire sienne la thèse sunnite 
de la langue comme « arrét » (divin) : on va voir dans un instant que 
non ! 


(3)troisiéme proposition : 


[...] cela ne touche pas le point de controverse ; c'est qu'il se peut 
que l'interprétation de ce verset soit : il a rendu Adam capable de 
se mettre d'accord [avec d'autres] sur la langue et c'est cette visée 
qui vient d'Allah, gloire à lui, sans nul doute. Et si cette interpré- 
tation est possible, sans étre rejetée, alors tombe le fait de tirer de 
ce verset une preuve (wa-hadhà là yatanawalu mawdi' al-khilaf wa- 
dhälika annahu qad yajiizu an yaküna ta’wiluhu aqdara Adama ‘ala 
an wáda ‘a 'alayhà wa-hadhà al-ma ‘nā min ‘ind Allah subhanahu la 
mahala fa-idha dhalika muhtamal ghayr mustankar saqata al-istidlal 
bihiy*. 
Le ta wil? (vs tafsir) est bien ici une interprétation allant au delà de 
la lettre du texte coranique : Allah ne crée plus directement la langue, 
mais la crée indirectement en créant chez Adam la faculté de langage, 


?! [BN JINNI, al-Khasá 'is, éd. AL-NAWAR, I, 40. 

32 Cf. Encyclopédie de l'Islam, art. ahl al-nazar, éd. P.J. BEARMAN, TH. BIANQUIS, 
C. E. BOSWORTH et al., 2° édition, 12 vols., Leiden 1960-2006. L’arabe nazar est l’équi- 
valent du grec theoria et du latin speculatio. 


33 IBN JINNI, al-Khasá 'is, éd. AL-NAJJĀR, I, 40. 
34 Jbid., 40-41. 
35 Cf. Encyclopédie de l'Islam, art. ta’wil, éd. BEARMAN et al. 
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lequel résulte d'une institution mutuelle ou co-institution (muwäda 'a). 
Cette proposition constitue une troisiéme voie, conciliant les deux 
termes de l'alternative. 


(4) quatriéme proposition : 


Abū ‘Ali (Allah lui fasse miséricorde !) avait dit cela également dans 
certain passage de son ceuvre et c'est aussi l'avis d'Abü al-Hasan, 
bien que ce dernier ne se soit pas opposé au propos de qui dit : « c'est 
une institution mutuelle, procédant d' Adam » (wa-qad kana Abū ‘Ali 
rahimahu Allah aydan qàla bihi ft ba'd kalämihi wa-hadha aydan 
ra’y Abi al-Hasan ‘ala annahu lam yamna‘ qawl man qala innaha 
tawadu ‘ minhu).% 


Au témoignage d'Ibn Jinni, cette troisième voie serait celle d’al-Farisi, 
mais aussi d'Abü al-Hasan, autrement dit al-Akhfash al-awsat (m. 
215/830), autre grammairien également mu‘tazilite, même si Ibn Jinnt 
préte à ce dernier une autre position, celle d'un « conventionnalisme » 
radical, excluant toute intervention divine. 


(5) cinquiéme proposition : 


Néanmoins, ce verset a été expliqué de la maniére suivante : Allah 
a appris à Adam les noms de toutes les créatures dans toutes les lan- 
gues : l'arabe, le persan, le syriaque, l'hébreu, le grec et autres que 
ces langues, parmi toutes les autres langues. Adam et ses enfants les 
parlaient. Puis ses enfants se dispersèrent sur terre. Chacun d'eux 
s’attacha à une langue, qui s'imposa à lui, et les autres s’effacèrent 
de lui, du fait qu'était devenue lointaine pour lui la familiarité avec 
elles. Et si c'est là le récit authentique ayant rapporté cela, il faut 
l'accepter en y croyant et s’y plier en l'affirmant (‘ala annahu qad 
fussira hadha bi-an qila inna Allah subhanahu ‘allama Adama asma’ 
jami* al-makhlüqat bi-jami‘ al-lughat al-‘arabiyya wa-al-farisiyya 
wa-al-suryaniyya wa-al- 'ibraniyya wa-al-rümiyya wa-ghayr dhälika 
min sà ir al-lughat fa-kana Adam wa-wulduhu yatakallamüna bihà 
thumma inna wuldahu tafarraqü ft al-dunyà wa- 'aliqa kull minhum 
bi-lugha min tilka al-lughät fa-ghalabat 'alayhi wa-idmahalla ‘anhu 
mà siwaha li-bu'd 'ahdihim bihà wa-idha kana al-khabar al-sahih 
qad warada bi-hadhà wajaba talaqqihi bi-i'tiqadihi wa-al-intiwa’ 
‘ala al-qawl bihi)”. 


Ici, Ibn Jinni propose une autre version du fawqif, présentée comme 
une interprétation littérale de Cor., 2, 31, ainsi que le montre l'em- 


3% IBN JINNI, al-Khasa@’is, éd. AL-NAJIAR, I, 41. 
37 IBN JINNI, al-Khas@’is, éd. AL-NAJJAR, I, 41. 
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ploi du verbe fassara dont tafsir est le nom d'action. Mais en ajoutant 
« dans toutes les langues », elle évite un double écueil : celui du multi- 
linguisme de l'humanité et, dans la mesure où il est originel, celui de la 
langue première de l'humanité. 


On retrouve le méme balancement en conclusion. Réfléchissant 
à ce qu'est « cette langue noble, généreuse et subtile » (hadhihi al- 
lugha al-sharifa al-karima al-latifay?, il y trouve « sagesse, préci- 
sion, acuité et finesse » (al-hikma wa-al-diqqa wa-al-irhaf wa-al- 
riqqa), confinant à l'enchantement (sikr)®. À quoi s’ajoutent « les 
avis donnés par ses amis » (mà nabbaha 'alayhi ashabund) et « les 
récits transmis par la tradition » (al-akhbar al-ma thüra) selon les- 
quels « elle vient d'Allah, le Haut, le Puissant » (bi-annahà min 
‘ind Allah jalla wa-'azza). Et de conclure : « et s'est renforcée en 
moi la croyance qu'elle est arrêt venant d' Allah -gloire à lui !— et 
inspiration » (fa-qawiya fi nafsi i tiqàd kawniha tawqifan min Allah 
subhänahu wa-annahà wayhy'. 


Mais il ajoute aussitót : « Je dirai au contraire de cela [...] » 
(thumma aqülu fi didd hàdhay?. Suit alors une phrase d'interpréta- 
tion difficile. On est tenté de penser qu'on a affaire à un systéme 
comparatif kamā... ka-dhdlika... (« de méme que..., de méme... »), 
mais en ce cas le verbe waqa‘a derrière kamā n'aurait pas de su- 
jet, alors que les deux verbes de la phrase qui lui est coordonnée 
ont des sujets visibles (wa-tanabbahü wa-tanabbahna). On peut se 
tirer d'affaire en supposant une écriture particuliérement reláchée 
d'Ibn Jinnt et en prenant le mà de kama une fois comme relatif et une 
autre comme masdariyya, c'est-à-dire une fois comme constituant 
de phrase et une autre comme opérateur de phrase?. En tout cas la 
ponctuation de l'éditeur des Khasda’is (deux points devant kamā) et 
l'ajout (innahu avant kama) du Muzhir montrent que, pour aucun des 


38 IBN JINNI, al-Khasá 'is, éd. AL-NAJJAR, I, 47. 

# IBN JINNI, al-Khasa@’is, éd. AL-NAJIAR, I, 47. 

40 IBN JINNI, al-Khasa@’is, éd. AL-NAJIAR, I, 47. 

^! [BN JINNI, al-Khas@’is, éd. AL-NAWAR, I, 47. 

4 [BN JINNI, al-Khasa@’is, éd. AL-NAJIAR, I, 47. 

5 Une autre manière de se tirer d'affaire, sans dédoubler -ma, serait de lire wuqi ʻa, 
c’est-à-dire comme un passif impersonnel, provenant de waqa ‘a li- waqi ‘un « quelque 
chose est arrivé à ... ». 
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deux, kamā n'a pour incidence ce qui précède. On comprendrait donc 

ainsi : 
[...] de méme que, ce qui est arrivé à nos amis et à nous, ils ont fait 
attention et nous avons fait attention à réfléchir à cette sagesse écla- 
tante et saisissante, de méme nous ne nions pas qu'il se peut qu’ Al- 
lah, le trés haut, ait créé, avant nous, méme si le terme en est loin 
de nous, des gens à l'esprit plus subtil que le nótre, à la pensée plus 
prompte, au cœur plus audacieux [...] (kama waqa ʻa li-ashabina wa- 
lana wa-tanabbahü wa-tanabbahna ‘ala ta 'ammul hadhihi al-hikma 
al-ra’i‘a al-bahira kadhälika là nunkiru an yaküna Allah ta‘ala qad 
khalaqa min qablinà wa-in ba'uda madähu ‘anna man kana altaf 
minna adhhanan wa-asra' khawatir wa-ajra ' janánan)". 


Ce sont trés certainement les mu‘tazilites qu'Ibn Jinni décrit ici (le mou- 
vement remonte au II/VIII* siècle). Avec une telle interprétation, on 
retrouve, une fois encore, le balancement qui fait la conclusion méme 
d'Ibn Jinni : « Je me tiens entre ces deux positions, lassé ; je rivalise 
avec elles en nombre [d'arguments], mais j'en ai assez, accablé par le 
nombre [...] » (fa-aqifu bayna al-khallatayn hasiran wa-ukathiruhuma 
fa-ankafi makthüran)*, ajoutant : « et s’il [me] vient une idée qui sus- 
pende de s'abstenir de l'une des deux positions et la repousse de sa 
compagne, nous le dirons » (wa-in khafara khatir fimà ba ‘du yu 'alliq 
al-kaff bi-ihdà al-jihatayn wa-yakuffuha@ ‘an sahibatiha qulnà bihi)*. 


On ne saurait dire qu'entre cette introduction et cette conclusion 
« balancées », Ibn Jinni accumule les arguments ! Pis, il n'est pas trés 
facile de suivre son argumentation. Risquons-nous y pourtant. 


Le premier argument est proprement linguistique. La langue est 
faite non seulement de noms, mais aussi de verbes et de particules : 
ce sont les trois parties du discours reconnues par les grammairiens 
arabes. Ibn Jinni fait à la fois la question : « Il n'est pas possible que 


^ IBN JINNI, al-Khasá ‘is, éd. AL-NAWAR, I, 47. Seul CZAPKIEWICZ, The Views of the 
Medieval Arab Philologists, 50, comprend comme nous, mais ni LOUCEL, « L'origine 
du langage d'aprés les grammairiens arabes », 270, ni VERsTEEGH, Landmarks, 102. 
Le fait qu'on trouve derriére kamd les mémes mots que dans le précédent paragraphe 
confirme pourtant cette interprétation. 

55 [BN JINNI, al-Khasa 'is, éd. AL-NAJJAR, I, 47. Avec un magnifique exemple de ka- 
thara verbe d'action transitif « l'emporter en nombre » (vs kathura verbe de qualité 
intransitif de sens « étre nombreux »), auquel correspond le III réciproque katharahu 
(« rivaliser en nombre »). 


46 IBN JINNI, al-Khasá 'is, éd. AL-NAJJAR, I, 47. 
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l'on n'en apprenne que les noms sans le reste : comment Allah a-t-il pu 
s’attacher aux noms seuls ? » (wa-laysa yajuzu an yaküna al-mu 'allam 
min dhälika al-asmà' düna ghayriha mimmaà laysa bi-asma’ fa-kayfa 
khassa al-asma’ wahdaha)". Et la réponse : le nom est la plus impor- 
tante des trois catégories, à preuve le fait que « tout énoncé porteur de 
sens a nécessairement besoin du nom, alors que la phrase autonome 
peut se passer du verbe et de la particule » (/a budda li-kull kalàm mufid 
min al-ism wa-qad tastaghni al-jumla al-mustagilla ‘an kull wahid min 
al-harf wa-al-fi'T)*, allusion au fait que la phrase minimale arabe est 
composée de deux noms. Le Muzhir, qui récapitule un peu plus loin 
les arguments des uns et des autres?, cite la réponse des partisans du 
tawqif à cet argument : « les verbes et les particules sont également 
des noms, parce que le nom est tout ce qui est marque » (al-af'äl wa- 
I-hurüf aydan asmà' li-anna al-ism mà kana ‘aläma). Autrement dit, 
dans le verset coranique, ism est à entendre non comme noun, mais 
comme name. Ibn Jinni n'ignore pas cependant la conception sémio- 
tique du ism. Revenant, aprés une digression, omise par le Muzhir, sur 
la justification (i tilal) donnée par ceux qui affirment que « la langue 
ne peut être inspiration » (al-lugha là takünu wahyan), mais qu'« à 
son origine il y a nécessairement institution mutuelle » (as! al-lugha la 
budda fihi min al-muwáda ʻa), il expose leur scénario : 

[...] deux ou trois sages et plus se réunissent ; ils ont besoin de dis- 

tinguer les choses connues ; ils instituent pour chacune d'elles un 

signe verbal : quand il est mentionné, on sait, gráce à lui, quel est 

son dénommé (yajtami‘ hakiman aw thalatha fa-sà 'idan fa-yahtajü 

ila al-ibäna ‘an al-ashya’ al-ma 'lumat fa-yada ‘ti li-kull wahid minha 

sima wa-lafz idha dhukira ‘urifa bihi mà musammähu)*. 
« Signe verbal » traduit ici sima wa-lafz, qui est un hendiadyn, et dont 
le premier terme, sima, est apparenté a ism et est couplé, comme ism 
dans son sens sémiotique, à musammad (« dénommé »). Le signe étant 
substitut de la chose, « sa mention dispense de la présenter au miroir de 


47 [BN JNN, al-Khasa@’is, éd. AL-NAJIAR, I, 41. 

48 [BN JINNI, al-Khas@’is, éd. AL-NAWAR, I, 41-42. 

^ AL-SUYUTI, al-Muzhir, éd. AL-MAWLA et al., I, 17-20. Quatre arguments sont don- 
nés pour le tawgif et deux pour le istilah, suivis de la réponse aux uns et aux autres. La 
réponse à l'argument cité se trouve ibid., 17. 


5 [BN JINNI, al-Khasd 'is, éd. AL-NAJJAR, I, 44. 
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l'oeil » (yughnà bi-dhikrihi ‘an ihdarihi ila mir 'àt al-‘ayn)*', ce qui est 
plus commode. Une telle présentation serait au demeurant impossible 
en cas de « chose disparue » (al-fani) ou « encore de réunion des deux 
contraires en un méme lieu » (ijtima‘ al-diddayn ‘ala al-mahall al- 
wühid)". Puis le scénario se fait plus précis : 
Ils sont venus, dirait-on, à l'un des fils d' Adam et l'ont désigné en di- 
sant « homme » ; à quelque moment qu'on entende cette expression, 
on sait que ce qu'elle vise, c'est ce type de créature ; et s'ils veulent 
désigner son ceil ou sa main, ils montrent cela et disent « main », 
« œil », « tête », « pied » etc. et chaque fois que l'expression de 
cela est entendue, on connait l'objet qu'elle vise et ainsi de suite 
s'agissant des autres noms, verbes et particules (fa-ka annahum jà 'à 
ila wahid min bani Adam fa-ümü ilayhi wa-qàlü insan fa-ayy waqt 
sumi'a hadha al-lafz ‘ulima anna al-muräd bihi hadha al-darb min 
al-makhlüq wa-in arädü simat 'aynihi aw yadihi asharü ila dhälika 
fa-qalu yad ‘ayn ras qadam aw nahw dhalika fa-mata sumi at al- 
lafza min hadha ‘urifa ma'niyyuha wa-hallama jarran fimā siwa 
hadhà min al-asma’ wa-al-af'àl wa-al-hurüfy*. 
On peut passer (/aka an tanqula, litt. « on peut opérer un transfert, une 
traduction ») d'une institution mutuelle à une autre, en ce sens qu'on 
peut mettre à la place de ce dont le nom est insdn (« homme ») ou ra S 
(« tête ») mard et sar (les équivalents persans de l'arabe insän et ra 5) 
etc. Par suite, si (law : l’hypothèse est faite à titre irréel) le persan 
était premier, objet de cette institution mutuelle, celle-ci pourrait faire 
l'objet d'un transfert et ainsi étre engendrées de multiples langues : 
grec, langue des Noirs (zanjiyya < Zanj^) etc. En faveur de la thèse 
« conventionnaliste » est donné comme argument « la création, que 
nous voyons maintenant, de noms, pour les outils de leurs arts, par les 
artisans comme le menuisier, l'orfévre, le tisserand, le maçon, le marin 
[...] » (wa-‘ala hadhà mà nushahiduhu al-àn min ikhtira' al-sunna' 
li-alat sanà 'i 'ihim min al-asma’ ka-al-najjar wa-al-sà 'igh wa-al-hà ‘ik 


>! [BN JINNI, al-Khasd 'is, éd. AL-NAJJAR, 44. 

52 [BN JINNI, al-Khasa 'is, éd. AL-NAJJAR, 44. 

5 IBN JINNI, al-Khasa ‘is, éd. AL-NAJIAR, 44. 

# Les Zanj désignent les Noirs d'Afrique Orientale. Objets d'une traite, ils furent 
déportés en masse dans le ‘Iraq (basse Mésopotamie), où ils étaient employés dans 
l'agriculture et se révoltèrent par trois fois, la troisième et dernière fois au III/IX* 
siécle. Leur langue ou plutót leurs langues sont bantoues, base de ce qui deviendra, à 
l'époque islamique, le swahili. Cf. Encyclopédie de l'Islam, art. Zandj, éd. BEARMAN 
etal.. 
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wa-al-banna’ wa-al-mallah)?. On comprend mieux pourquoi Ibn Faris 
rejetait toute espéce de convention, pouvant étre utilisée comme il le 
notait lui-même comme preuve d'une convention antérieure. 


Mais la phrase importante est la suivante : « son origine (celle de 
la langue) doit étre l'objet d'une institution mutuelle, par l'observa- 
tion et la désignation » (/à budda li-awwaliha an yaküna mutawada ‘an 
‘alayhi bi-al-mushahada wa-al-ima’)**. Ce scénario est en effet utilisé 
comme argument contre toute intervention divine dans le processus 
d'apparition du langage. L'acte de nomination, par convention, pré- 
suppose en effet un geste en direction de l'objet dénommé et le geste 
présuppose à son tour un organe. Or : 

L'Éternel -gloire à lui !— ne peut être qualifié comme s’accordant avec 

quelqu'un sur quelque chose : il est en effet établi que l'accord s'ac- 

compagne nécessairement d'un signe et d'un geste, au moyen d'un 
organe, en direction de l'objet désigné et montré. L’Eternel n'a pas 
d'organe, tel qu'il pourrait y avoir signe et geste de sa part, au moyen 

de cet organe. Il est donc faux, selon eux, que l'accord sur la langue 

vienne de lui —sanctifiés soient ses noms ! (wa-l-qadīm subhanahu la 

yajüzu an yusafa bi-an yuwadi'a ahadan ‘ala shay’ idh qad thabata 
anna al-muwäda ‘a là budda ma 'ahà min ima’ wa-ishara bi-al-jariha 
nahw al-müma' ilayhi wa-al-mushar ilayhi wa-al-qadim là jariha 
lahu fa-yasihha al-ima’ wa-al-ishara minhu biha fa-batala ‘indahum 

an tasihha al-muwáda ‘a ‘ald al-lugha minhu taqaddasat asmà uhu)”. 

Ici, une thése théologique, en l'espéce la prohibition de l'anthropo- 
morphisme (tashbih)*, est utilisée contre une autre. Ainsi, alors que le 
tawqif apparait exclusivement divin, le istiläh apparait exclusivement 
humain. Mais la divinité est aussitót réintroduite dans l'institution mu- 
tuelle par le biais de deux contre-arguments. Le premier porte sur la 
propriété donnée comme corollaire de l'institution mutuelle, celle de 
transférabilité/traductibilité : 


Il se peut qu'Allah transfère (traduise) la ugha’, ayant fait l'objet 
d'une institution mutuelle parmi ses serviteurs, en disant : ce que 


55 IBN JINNI, al-Khasa’is, éd. AL-NAJIAR, I, 45. 

56 IBN JINNI, al-Khasa’is, éd. AL-NAJIAR, I, 45. 

57 [BN JINNI, al-Khasa 'is, éd. AL-NAJJAR, I, 45. 

5: Cf. Encyclopédie de l'Islam, art. tashbih wa-tanzih (« transcendantalisme »), éd. 
BEARMAN et al. 


*? Dans le contexte, il ne peut s'agir de la langue, mais seulement d'une unité de 
celle-ci. 
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vous exprimiez ainsi, exprimez-le ainsi et ce que vous nommiez ain- 
si, il faut que vous le nommiez ainsi : cela lui est possible —gloire à 
lui ! — comme ce l'est à ses serviteurs (wa-lakin yajuzu an yanqula 
Allah al-lugha allati qad waqa'a al-tawadu' bayna 'ibadihi ‘alayha 
bi-an yaqüla alladhi kuntum tu'abbirüna ‘anhu bi-kadha ‘abbirü 
‘anhu bi-kadha wa-alladhi kuntum tusammünahu kadha yanbaghi 
an tusammühu kadha wa-jawaz hadha minhu subhanahu ka-jawazihi 
min ‘ibadihi)®. 


Ibn Jinni ajoute ici une remarque, qui, pour le linguiste d’aujourd’ hui, 
est sans doute une des plus intéressantes du chapitre : 


Reléve de ce qui se passe s’agissant des sons ce à quoi s'adonnent 
les gens maintenant, en fait d'altération des formes dans les lettres 
de l'alphabet, comme la configuration donnée aux cryptogrammes 
et aux farajim®' : les plumes des usagers des langues ont divergé, 
comme ont divergé les langages [faits] des sons arrangés selon les 
méthodes suivies dans les conventions (wa-min hadha alladhi fi al- 
aswat ma yata ‘tāhu al-nàs al-àn min mukhälafat al-ashkal fi hurüf 
al-mu ‘jam ka-al-süra allati tüda ' fi al-mu 'ammayat wa-l-tarajim wa- 
‘ala dhalika aydan ikhtalafat aqwam dhawi al-lughat kama ikhtalafat 
alsun al-aswat al-murattaba ‘ala madhahibihim fi al-muwada ‘at)”. 


En les comparant explicitement, sur le plan phonique, a la cryptogra- 
phie, Ibn Jinni assimile implicitement les « institutions mutuelles » à 
des codes, qui, en tant que tels, sont commutables à l'infini. Une telle 
remarque représente une rupture radicale avec la thèse théologique : 
elle réintroduit le mouvement, là ou le tawqif imposait le figement. 


Le second contre-argument porte sur l'absence d'organe. Si Allah 
n'a pas d'organe, il peut parfaitement faire mouvoir un corps quelconque 


9? IBN JINNI, al-Khasá 'is, éd. AL-NAJJAR, I, 45. 

*' Dans le contexte, le sens de tarajim, pl. de tarjama n'est pas assuré. Selon 
l'éditeur des KAhasa 'is (L 45, n. 6), il désignerait par métonymie le « cryptogramme 
méme », un cryptogramme ayant besoin d'une traduction/interprétation (sens ordinaire 
du terme). Il me semble qu'on peut lui conserver ce sens et voir dans al-mu ammayat 
wa-l-tarajim les messages chiffrés et déchiffrés, chiffrement et déchiffrement illus- 
trant aussi bien le passage d'une convention à l'autre. LOUCEL, « L'origine du langage 
d’après les grammairiens arabes », 269, lit al-mu 'ammiyyat et comprend comme les 
« universaux », lecture et interprétation textuellement et contextuellement invraisem- 
blables, en ce qu'elles reviennent à en faire le pluriel d'un adjectif de relation formé sur 
le participe passif d'un verbe IV *a ‘amma (« généraliser ») : en ce sens, on emploie en 
fait II 'ammama. Il comprend de méme tarájim comme « biographies », ce qui ne fait 
pas sens dans le contexte. 


9 IBN JINNI, al-Khasá 'is, éd. AL-NAWAR, I, 45-46. 
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(jism min al-ajsäm), par exemple un morceau de bois (khashaba), en 
direction d'un objet quelconque (shakhs min al-ashkhäs) et faire en- 
tendre, au moment où le morceau de bois se meut vers cet objet, un 
vocable (sawt)® qu'il institue comme nom de cet objet. Le morceau de 
bois tient, dans la désignation, la place de l'organe de l'homme, dans 
le geste qu'il fait, par son intermédiaire, dans l'institution mutuelle : 
l'homme peut d'ailleurs lui-méme faire tenir au morceau de bois le róle 
de sa main dans la désignation de l'objet... Ibn Jinnī trouve que cet ar- 
gument s'impose « nécessairement à ceux qui affirment l'impossibilité 
que l’Éternel co-institue une /ugha improvisée, ne transférant pas une 
langue dans une autre » (/azim li-man qàla bi-imtinà' muwada at al- 
qadim ta 'àla lugha murtajala ghayr nägila lisanan ilā lisan)™. Ici, il y 
a, semble-t-il, un double recul par rapport au conventionnalisme radical 
de certains mu‘tazilites : il peut exister une institution mutuelle première 
où Allah est partie prenante. Tel est le sens de murtajal (« improvisé »), 
expliqué négativement par ghayr nägilatin lisanan ilā lisán («ne trans- 
férant pas une langue dans une autre »). La construction du participe 
actif du verbe naqala avec un complément d'objet direct montre qu'il 
n'y aucune raison de lui donner un autre sens que son sens ordinaire 
(« transporter, transférer, traduire »). Lisan désignant la langue, d'abord 
comme organe, puis par métonymie le langage articulé au moyen de 
cet organe, il faut, là encore, comprendre /ugha comme désignant, non 
une langue comme tout, mais seulement une unité de la langue, de type 
lexical. Qu'est-ce, sinon une fagon de concilier les deux positions ? 


Enfin, juste avant de conclure, Ibn Jinni fait une petite place à une 
thèse hors alternative — et hors argumentation — que l’on peut qualifier 
de « naturaliste » : 


Certains sont d'avis que l'origine de toutes les langues se trouve en 
fait dans les bruits que l'on entend, comme le sifflement du vent, le 
grondement du tonnerre, le murmure de l’eau, le braiement de l’âne, 
le croassement du corbeau, le hennissement du cheval, le cri de l’anti- 
lope etc : les langues sont alors nées ensuite de cela. C'est, selon moi, 
un aspect valable et un avis recevable (dhababa ba 'duhum ila anna 
asl al-lughat kulliha innamà huwa min al-aswat al-masmü ‘ät ka- 
dhawi al-rih wa-hanin al-ra 'd wa-kharir al-màá' wa-shahij al-himar 
wa-na'iq al-ghurab wa-sahil al-faras wa-nazib al-daby thumma 


5 A l'instar du grec phônè et du latin vox, l'arabe sawt désigne le son, la voix et le 
vocable, c'est-à-dire le mot comme forme phonique. 


“IBN JINNI, al-Khasá 'is, éd. AL-NAWAR, I, 46. 
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wullidat al-lughat ‘an dhalika fima ba ‘du wa-hadha ‘indi wajh salih 
wa-madhhab mutaqabbal)®. 


D’après les exemples qu'il donne, Ibn Jinn? vise certainement ce 
qu'on appelle en arabe hikäyat sawt, c’est-à-dire l’imitation des bruits 
naturels par les sons du langage, autrement dit les onomatopées, ré- 
guliérement données dans d'autres traditions linguistiques comme 
argument en faveur de l'origine naturelle du langage. Versteegh“ 
propose d’y voir une allusion à la position du théologien mu‘tazilite 
* Abbad b. Sulayman (m. vers 250/864) qui nous est connue grâce 
au Muzhir®’. Selon les théologiens-juristes ultérieurs rapportant son 
opinion : 
[...] il existe entre l'expression et ce qu'elle désigne un rapport natu- 
rel, motivant le sujet instituant à instituer. Sinon, l'attribution du nom 
particulier au dénommé particulier serait un choix arbitraire (bayna 
al-lafz wa-madlülihi munasaba tabi'iyya hamila li-al-wadi‘ ‘ala an 
yada 'a wa-illà la-kana takhsis al-ism al-mu'ayyan bi-al-musamma 
al-mu'ayyan tarjth min ghayr murajjih)®. 
Et cette position est illustrée par l'anecdote suivante : 


Un quidam étant de son avis disait : il reconnait le rapport des ex- 
pressions aux objets qu'elles désignent. On lui a demandé : quel est 
le dénommé de idhghägh, qui, en persan, est la pierre ? J'y trouve, 
répondit-il, une aridité extréme et je suis d'avis que c'est la pierre 
(wa-kana ba'd man yarà ra 'yahu yaqilu innahu ya rifu munasabat 
al-alfaz li-ma‘antha fa-su’ila mà musammä idhghagh wa-huwa bi- 
al-farisiyya al-hajar fa-qala ajidu fihi yubsan shadidan wa-arahu 
al-hajar)?. 


On l'a compris : il s'agit, plus largement, chez ce dernier de motivation 
du signe, d'idéophonie, de phonosémantisme.” 


Pour être complet, il faudrait signaler qu'Ibn Jinni revient sur la ques- 


55 IBN JINNI, al-Khasá 'is, éd. AL-NAWAR, I, 46-47. 

** VERsTEEGH, Landmarks, 110-11. 

67 AL-SUYÜTI, al-Muzhir, éd. AL-MAWLA et al., I, 47. 

68 IBN JINNI, al-Khasá 'is, éd. AL-NAJJAR, I, 47. 

© IBN JINNI, al-Khasá 'is, éd. AL-NAJJAR, I, 47. 

7 [l'existence d'une hypothèse « naturaliste » rend impossible de suivre GOLDZIHER 
On the History of Grammar among the Arabs, 40, qui, assimilant (justement) istilah et 
thésis, assimile (bizarrement) tawqif et phusis, ce qui revient à faire d'Allah un autre 
nom de la nature. 
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tion de l'origine de la langue dans un autre chapitre des Khasa ‘is! 
intitulé « De cette langue : est-ce en un seul temps qu'elle a été ins- 
tituée ou bien une partie postérieure s'est-elle rattachée à une partie 
antérieure ? » (bab fi hadhihi al-lugha : a-ft waqt wahid wudi‘at am 
talahaqa tabi‘ minha bi-farit). 1l y indique lui-méme : « Nous avons 
déjà parlé au début de l'ouvrage de la langue : est-ce convention 
qu'elle est ou bien inspiration ? Nous avons cité et tenu pour possible, 
en la matiére, les deux choses ensemble » (gad taqaddama fi awwal 
al-kitab al-qawl ‘ala al-lugha a-tawadu' hiya am ilham wa-hakayna 
wa-jawwazna fihà al-amrayn jami‘an)”. 


Au total, le texte d’Ibn Jinni, très difficile, a au moins le mérite de 
montrer que les deux termes de l'alternative ne sont finalement pas 
mutuellement exclusifs, mais plutót les deux póles d'un continuum, 
entre lesquels a existé un certain nombre de positions intermédiaires, à 
commencer d'ailleurs par celle d’Ibn Jinni lui-même. 


IV. Dépasser l'alternative : le ‘ilm al-wad’ 


Un linguiste occidental du XXT” siècle, même arabisant, même histo- 
rien de la linguistique, entre évidemment à reculons dans cette linguis- 
tique théologique, qu'on pourrait appeler plaisamment, sur le modèle 
de sociolinguistique, une « théolinguistique ». Il est cependant néces- 
saire d'y entrer dans la mesure méme ou ses effets perdurent jusqu'à 
aujourd'hui, en ce qui concerne la situation linguistique de l'arabe, ou 
encore si l'on veut comprendre la genése de ce que Ferguson, déjà cité, 
appelait « Myths about Arabic »”. 


Mais il existe ici une sortie par le haut. On a vu en introduction que 
la question de l'origine du langage figurait dans la sous-section d'un 
chapitre intitulée « Qui a institué la langue ? ». Sila chose est possible, 
c'est parce que, arrét divin ou convention humaine, la langue est dans 
les deux cas institution : la controverse ne porte pas en effet sur la 


7! IBN JINNI, al-Khasd@’is, éd. AL-NAJAR, II, 28-40. 

7 [BN JINNI, al-Khasá 'is, éd. AL-NAWAR, II, 28. 

73 C. FERGUSON, “Myths about Arabic”, in Georgetown University Monograph Se- 
ries on Languages and Linguistics 12, ed. R.S. HARELL, 75-78 (repr. in Structuralist 
Studies in Arabic Linguistics. Charles A. Ferguson s Papers 1954-1994, ed. R. K. BEL- 
NAP and N. HAERI, (Studies in Semitic languages and linguistics 24), Leiden 1997, 
250-56). 
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question de savoir si la langue est ou non institution, mais seulement 
sur le sujet instituant (wadi ), c'est-à-dire si elle est institution divine 
ou humaine. En ce sens, l'alternative islamique est trés différente de 
l'alternative grecque. 


Wadi‘ est le participe actif du verbe wada ‘a (« poser »), dont le 
nom d'action wad‘ traduit, en falsafa, le grec thésis (latin imposi- 
tio). On le rencontre en particulier dans les concepts porphyriens de 
«première » (al-wad ‘ al-awwal) et « seconde impositions » (al-wad ' 
al-thàni), qui permettent de distinguer entre mots ordinaires et mots 
métalinguistiques” et qu'on rencontre par exemple dans le Kitab al- 
hurüf d'al-Farabr (m. 339/950)”. Ibn Jinni connaît le sens « philo- 
sophique » de wad‘, comme le montrent ses phrases « (les sages) 
instituent pour chacune des (choses) un signe verbal » et « (Allah) 
fait entendre un vocable qu'il institue (impose) comme nom à l'ob- 
jet »"6. Ibn Jinni emploie le verbe wada ‘a avec la construction qui est 
la sienne dans le "ilm al-wad' : on y impose (institue) une expression 
(lafz) à (pour) un objet (ma ‘nā, litt. « ce qui est visé (par l'expres- 
sion) »), lafz et ma 'nà étant appelés, sous ce rapport, mawdü' (« ce 
qui est institué ») et mawdü' lahu (« ce pour quoi on l’institue »). 
C'est bien pourquoi nous avons traduit muwdda‘a et tawadu' par 
«institution mutuelle »7. 


Le 'ilm al-wad' (« science de l'imposition (institution) ») est un 
pur produit de la scolastique musulmane, né de la rencontre des dis- 
ciplines théologico-juridiques et de la fa/safa, plus exactement de la 
partie de celle-ci qui y fut intégrée à partir du V/XT' siècle : la lo- 
gique. Sa formulation canonique se trouve dans la Risdla al-wad ‘iyya 
de ‘Adud al-Din al-Iji (m. 756/1355). Dans le troisième texte cité 


74 Cf. P. LARCHER, « L'autonymie dans la tradition linguistique arabe », in Histoire 
Épistémologie Langage 27/1 (2005), 93-114 ; ID., « Un texte arabe sur le métalan- 
gage », in A Festschrift for Nadia Anghelescu, ed. A. A. AVRAM, A. FOCSENEANU and G. 
GRIGORE, Bucarest 2011, 306-17. 

75 AL-FARABI, Kitab al-hurüf [Alfarabi s Book of Letters], éd. M. Manni, Beyrouth 
1969, 148. 

76 Pour les deux citations voir IBN JINNI, a/-Khasa ‘is, éd. AL-NAJJAR, I, 44 et 46. 

7 On est tenté de rapprocher du sunthéké (« convention ») du Cratyle qui comme 
thésis est dérivé du verbe tithémi. Cf. PLATON, Cratyle 384d, Texte établi et traduit par 
L. MÉRIDIER (Œuvres complètes 5.2), Paris 1969, 50. 
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par le Muzhir?*, un résumé du Mahsül de Fakhr al-Din al-Rāzī (m. 
606/1209) et de deux de ses commentaires, le Hasil de Taj al-Din 
al-Urmawi (m. 656/1258) et le Tahsil de Siraj al-Din al-Urmawi (m. 
682/1283), les différentes positions présentées par Ibn Jinni sont re- 
formulées dans les termes du “ilm al-wad ' : 
Les expressions ou bien signifient par elles-mémes ou bien signi- 
fient par l'institution qu'Allah en a faite ou par l'institution des 
hommes ou par le fait qu'une partie est due à l'institution d' Allah 
et le reste à l'institution des hommes (al-alfaz imma an tadulla 
‘ala al-ma ‘ani bi-dhawatiha aw bi-wad' Allah iyyaha aw bi-wad‘ 
al-nás aw bi-kawn al-ba'd bi-wad' Allah wa-al-baqi bi-wad' al- 
nds)”. 
Ces théologiens-juristes nomment les auteurs de chacune de ces po- 
sitions®’. La première est celle de ‘Abbäd b. Sulayman, déjà rencon- 
tré. Cette identification est précieuse, car elle montre que « par elles- 
mémes », comme antonyme de « par institution », devient synonyme 
de « par nature », la scolastique musulmane retrouvant les termes 
de l'alternative grecque, méme si l'un des deux est rejeté, comme le 
montre la suite du Muzhir : 
Les critiques s’arrétent à toutes ces opinions, sauf celle de *Ab- 
bad. La preuve de sa fausseté est que si l'expression signifiait par 
elle-méme, chacun comprendrait toutes les langues, du fait de la 
non-divergence des significations naturelles : le conséquent étant 
faux, l'antécédent l'est aussi (wa-al-muhaqqiqun mutawaqqifün 
ft al-kull illà madhhab ‘Abbäd wa-dalil fasädihi anna al-lafz law 
dalla bi-l-dhat ‘ala al-ma ‘na la-fahima kull wahid minhum kull al- 
lughat li- ‘adam ikhtilaf al-dalalat al-dhatiyya wa-al-lazim batil wa- 
al-malzüm ka-dhälika)*. 
Pour le reste, le 'i/m al-wad‘ apparait comme une sémiotique linguis- 
tique?, d'une trés grande complexité et d'un trés grand raffinement. 
Mais c'est déjà un autre sujet, qui, au demeurant, a été étudié, spé- 


78$ AL-SUYUTI, al-Muzhir, éd. AL-MAWLA et al., I, 16. 

79 AL-SUYOTI, al-Muzhir, éd. AL-MAWLA et al., I, 47. 

*? Pour le détail, cf. B. G., Weiss, “The medieval discussions of the origin of lan- 
guage”, in Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenlündischen Gesellschaft 125 (1974), 33-41. 

81 AL-SUYOTI, al-Muzhir, éd. AL-MAWLA et al., I, 47. 

* On peut dire sémantique, mais pas spécialement lexicale, dans la mesure où elle 
traite aussi des « expressions » inférieures aux mots, comme les affixes, ou supérieures 
comme les structures syntaxiques, syntagmes et phrases. 
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cialement par Weiss, dans sa thése?, demeurée inédite, puis une série 
d'articles qu'il en a tirés. 


Si l'on fait du ‘ilm al-wad' une mutation de la question de l'origi- 
ne du langage (institution divine et/ou humaine ?, avec ou finalement 
inclusif), comme le suggére le Muzhir qui traite de celui-là juste aprés 
celle-ci, on retrouve alors l’ambivalence des savoirs médiévaux : une 
face qui n'a plus d'intérét qu’ historique, une autre qui peut faire encore 
les délices du linguiste d'aujourd'hui. 


Aix-Marseille Université 
CNRS, IREMAM, Aix-en-Provence 


8 B. Weiss, Language in Orthodox Muslim Thought: A Study of Wad‘ al-Lugha and 
Its Development (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation), Princeton 1966. 

* B. Weiss, “A theory of the parts of speech in Arabic : A study of ‘ilm al-wad"", 
in Arabica 32/1 (1976), 23-36; « ‘Ilm al-wad' : An Introductory Account of a Later 
Muslim Philological Science », in Arabica 34/3 (1987), 339-56; “Wad‘ al-lugha”, in 
Encyclopedia of Arabic Language and Linguistics, ed. K. VERSTEEGH et al., 5 vols., 
Leiden 2006-2009, IV, 684-87. 


THREE MEDIEVAL JEWISH PHILOSOPHERS 
ON THE HEBREW LANGUAGE 


WARREN ZEV HARVEY 


n the first chapter of his fascinating book, Hebrew: The Eternal 

Language (1957), the Hebrew linguist William Chomsky discusses 
the once widespread view that Hebrew is the original language of 
the human race. Chomsky notes that throughout history there have 
been attempts to prove which language is the original one. He men- 
tions the story recorded by Herodotus (Histories, II, 2) about Pharaoh 
Psamtik I (6th century BCE). Seeking to discover the original human 
language, he took two newborn babies and entrusted them to a goat- 
herd, instructing him to keep them away from human society so that 
they hear no human speech. When they were two years old, they said 
“bekos”, which means ‘bread’ in Phrygian, thus proving to the Pha- 
raoh’s and Herodotus’ satisfaction that the original human language 
is Phrygian. Chomsky mentions also similar experiments conduct- 
ed by Frederick II of the Holy Roman Empire (13th century), King 
James IV of Scotland (15th century), and Emperor Akbar Khan of 
the Mughals (16th century). In at least one of these experiments, that 
of James IV, the children were said to speak Hebrew, thus allegedly 
proving that Hebrew is the original language. Chomsky cites also a 
Rabbinic midrash concerning Abraham. When Abraham was born, 
the magnates of Nimrod's kingdom sought to kill him. He was hidden 
for protection in an underground cave, where he had no contact with 
any human being. After three years, he emerged from the cave speak- 
ing Hebrew (Pirge de-Rabbi Eliezer, 26).! 


' W. CHomsky, Hebrew: The Eternal Language (Gitelson library), Philadelphia 
1957, 17-19. Some editions of Pirge de-Rabbi Eliezer read “thirteen” instead of 
"three", but see L. GINZBERG, Legends of the Jews, 7 vols., Philadelphia 1909, vol. 5, 
209-10, n. 13. 
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Turnhout, 2020 (Rencontres de philosophie médiévale 20) pp. 29-44 
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Chomsky cites Rabbinic dicta about the primacy of Hebrew. The 
world was created in Hebrew and the Revelation at Sinai was in 
Hebrew. Proof that Hebrew was the original language was found by 
the Rabbis in Genesis, 2, 23, “she shall be called ishshah [woman] 
because she was taken out of ish [man]." The Rabbis observed that 
there is no male form of the Greek gyne [woman], no female form 
of the Greek anthropos [man], and no female form of the Aramaic 
gavra [man] (Genesis Rabbah, 18, 4; 31, 8). It was generally held 
by the Rabbis that Adam and Eve, Noah and his family, and every- 
one else in the world spoke only Hebrew until the generation of the 
Tower of Babel, when God confounded the languages.? The Hebrews 
continued to speak Hebrew, but everyone else spoke new languag- 
es which were in truth only different varieties of confused Hebrew. 
Hebrew was, in other words, seen as the fundamental language, un- 
derlying all others? The view that Hebrew was the original language 
was common not only among the Jews, but also among many Chris- 
tians. Mention may be made of the famous passage about Hebrew in 
Augustine's City of God, XVI, 11. Borrowing a term made popular 
by Chomsky's son, also a linguist, one might say that Hebrew was 
seen as a kind of UG.* 


In my following remarks, I should like to discuss the views of three 
major medieval Jewish philosophers on the nature of Hebrew. All three 
belong to the Andalusian Jewish philosophical tradition that flourished 
during the 11th and 12th centuries. The three philosophers to be dis- 
cussed are Rabbis Judah Halevi, Abraham ibn Ezra, and Moses Mai- 
monides. 


? According to Genesis, 11, 1, the whole world spoke safah ahat (“one language") 
before the sin of the generation of the Tower of Babel. Medieval Jews observed that 
in gematria safah ahat = leshon ha-qodesh (Hebrew) = 794/5. See A. S. HALKIN, “The 
Medieval Jewish Attitude toward Hebrew", in Biblical and Other Studies, ed. A. ALT- 
MANN (Studies and Texts, Philip W. Lown Institute of Advanced Judaic Studies 1), 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 1963, 241, n. 37. 

3 CHoMsKY, Hebrew: The Eternal Language, 18-19. Nonetheless, according to 
some Jewish sources (see BT Sanhedrin 38b), the original language was Aramaic. See 
LE. Zwiep, Mother of Reason and Revelation: A short history of medieval Jewish lin- 
guistic thought (Amsterdam studies in Jewish thought 5), Amsterdam 1997, 165-70. 

^ Cf. N. CHomsky, *Morphophonemics of Modern Hebrew”, MA thesis, University 
of Pennsylvania 1951; reprinted New York 1979. 
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Judah Halevi (c. 1075-1141) 


Rabbi Judah Halevi, the celebrated Hebrew poet and anti-Aristote- 
lian philosopher, discusses the Hebrew language in his dialogue, The 
Kuzari, I, 67-81, and IV, 25, written in Arabic. In the course of their 
conversation, the King of the Khazars challenges the Jewish Sage. 
How can Hebrew be superior to the other languages, he asks, when 
we see with our own eyes that they are more perfect and more ample 
than it? The Sage replies: “It befell it what befell its bearers.” When 
the Jews became weak and impoverished in Exile, Hebrew too be- 
came weak and impoverished. However, in its essence (fi dhatiha), 
it is the noblest of all languages. Here we have a distinction between 
Hebrew “in its essence" and Hebrew in its current state. Essential 
Hebrew 1s the noblest of all languages, but Hebrew in its current state 
is imperfect — for it has suffered as a result of the suffering of its 
speakers.? 


Does Halevi have a Platonic notion of an essential Hebrew, which 
exists apart from its bearers? He seems indeed to be distinguishing be- 
tween a pristine essential Hebrew, which has been largely forgotten, 
and current Hebrew, which reflects the history of its speakers. The Sage 
indeed describes the pristine Hebrew language as “formed” and “cre- 
ated" (al-makhlüga al-mukhtara‘a).° Hebrew is the language formed 
and created by God. Elsewhere the Sage describes Hebrew as “divine” 
and "created" (al-ilahiyya al-mukhtara ʻa), and remarks that it was the 
language that God taught Adam, “and placed on his tongue and in his 


* JUDAH HALEVI, Kuzari, Arabic text ed. D. H. BANETH and H. BEN-SHAMMAI, Jerusa- 
lem 1977,11, 67-68. However, references are to the pages and lines in H. HIRSCHFELD's 
edition, Leipzig 1887 (which are noted in BANETH and BEN-SHAMMAI), 124.17-20. See 
also the recent editions by J. QAFIH (Kiryat Ono 2001) and N. BASHIR (Beirut 2012). 
English translation: H. HiRsCHFELD, Kitab al Khazari, London 1905 (often reprinted). 
A new translation, begun by L. BERMAN and completed by B. KOGAN, is scheduled 
for publication by Yale University Press. See the fine French translation by C. TOUATI 
(Louvain 1994). 

€ JUDAH HALEVI, Kuzari, ed. BANETH and BEN-SHAMMAI, II, 72 (128.3). ASH ‘ART 
(873-945) used ikhtara'a (and its derivatives) to refer to the direct divine creation of 
things, as opposed to their natural generation. See A. I. SABRA, “Kalam Atomism as an 
Alternative Philosophy to Hellenizing Falsafa,” in Arabic Theology, Arabic Philoso- 
phy: Essays in Celebration of Richard M. Frank, ed. J. E. MoNTGOMERY (Orientalia 
Lovaniensia Analecta, 152), Leuven 2006, 255-56. 
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mind." It is the “most perfect" (akmal) of all languages, and best ren- 
ders the named things (musammayat). Thus, it is written, “And whatso- 
ever Adam would call every living creature, it was its name" (Genesis, 
2,19); that is, its name “fit it” (yutabiquhu) and “expressed its nature" 
(yunabbi ‘an tabi atihi).* 


Hebrew, explains the Sage, developing biblical and rabbinic 
sources, is the original language in which God spoke to Adam and 
Eve, and Adam and Eve spoke with each other. Thus, the names 
‘Adam’ and ‘Eve’ derive from the Hebrew ‘adamah’ (earth) and ‘hay’ 
(living) (Genesis, 2, 7; 3, 20); the Hebrew word ‘ishshah’ (woman) 
from ‘ish’ (man) (ibid., 2, 23); and the names ‘Cain’, ‘Seth’, and 
‘Noah’ from the Hebrew verbs ‘ganiti’ (I have gotten), ‘shat’ (He 
hath appointed) and ‘yenahamenw’ (he shall comfort us) (ibid., 4, 1; 
4, 25; 5, 29). Hebrew is called ‘Hebrew’ after Eber, who continued 
speaking Hebrew after the confusion of the languages in the genera- 
tion of the Tower of Babel.’ 


Abraham, continues the Sage, spoke Syriac (al-suryániyya) as 
his everyday language, since he lived in Ur of the Chaldees; but he 
also knew Hebrew (al- 'ibraniyya), which was for him a holy language 
(leshon ha-qodesh).? Indeed, he was called a Hebrew (Genesis, 14, 
13) because he remained faithful to the language of his ancestor Eber.!! 
Abraham's son Ishmael later introduced Syriac to the original Arabs 
(al- 'arab al-‘ariba). Consequently, the Sage remarks, the three lan- 
guages, Hebrew, Syriac, and Arabic, became similar in their vocab- 
ulary, grammar, and usage." Halevi seems to have a theory about the 


7 JuDAH HALEVI, Kuzari, ed. BANETH and BEN-SHAMMAI, IV, 25, ed. HIRSCHFELD, 
268.23-24. 
* JUDAH HALEVI, Kuzari, ed. BANETH and BEN-SHAMMAI, IV, 25, ed. HIRSCHFELD, 
268.24-27. 
? JUDAH HALEVI, Kuzari, ed. BANETH and BEN-SHAMMAI, II, 68, ed. HIRSCHFELD, 
124.20-25. 
10 JUDAH HALEVI, Kuzari, ed. BANETH and BEN-SHAMMAI, II, 68, ed. HIRSCHFELD, 
124.26-28. 
1 JUDAH HALEVI, Kuzari, ed. BANETH and BEN-SHAMMAI, I, 49, ed. HIRSCHFELD, 
22.24-25. 
12 JUDAH HALEVI, Kuzari, ed. BANETH and BEN-SHAMMAI, II, 68, ed. HIRSCHFELD, 
124.28-126.2. According to Arab traditions, the original Arabs (al- 'arab al- 'ariba), 
whose forebear was Qahtan, hailed from southern Arabia, while the Arabicized Arabs 
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cross-pollination of Hebrew, Syriac, and Arabic, beginning in the days 
of Abraham. In any case, according to him, the three languages were 
all connected with Abraham's family, and are similar in many respects. 
The Sage states that although much of Hebrew has been forgotten, the 
Bible bears witness to its original richness. This is clear, he says, from 
the language of the Psalms, Isaiah, and the Book of Job. The Bible, 
moreover, testifies that Hebrew had precise words for the birds, stones, 
the parts of the tabernacle, etc.!* 


Halevi's discussion of the Hebrew language had a clear influence 
on future Jewish philosophers, including Spinoza in his Theologi- 
co-Political Treatise, ch. 7 (on the loss of Hebrew vocabulary), and in 
his Compendium of Hebrew Grammar, ch. 4 (on the biblical cantilla- 
tion accents). 


Abraham ibn Ezra (1089-1167) 


One Jewish philosopher who was markedly influenced by Halevi's dis- 
cussion is his younger contemporary, friend, and in-law, the remark- 
able polymath, Rabbi Abraham ibn Ezra, whose books were almost all 
written in Hebrew, after he had left Andalusia and sojourned in France, 
Italy, and England. 


In his Hebrew grammar, Safah Berurah, he wrote that “Hebrew, 
Aramaic, and Arabic were one language and one speech [cf. Genesis, 9, 
1]”; their consonants, vowels, and conjugations are similar; and “most 
of [their] nouns and verbs... have the same or nearly the same let- 
ters." ? However, he held, it may be proved from the Bible that Hebrew 
is “the first and the foundation," for the name ‘Adam’ is derived from 
the Hebrew ‘adamak’ (earth) (Genesis, 2, 7) and there are no similar 


(al- 'arab al-musta 'riba), whose forebear was ‘Adnan, grandson of Ishmael, came from 
the north. Halevi’s comments allude to these traditions. 

83 JUDAH HALEVI, Kuzari, ed. BANETH and BEN-SHAMMAI, II, 68, ed. HIRSCHFELD, 
126.2-11. 

^ See my “Spinoza’s Metaphysical Hebraism", in Jewish Themes in Spinoza s Phi- 
losophy, ed. H. M. RAVVEN and L. E. GOODMAN (SUNY Series in Jewish Philosophy), 
Albany, New York 2002, 107; 111-13, nn. 1, 5, 14. 

5 Abraham ibn Ezra, Safah Berurah, ed. G. H. Lippmann, Furth 1839, 2b. See also 
the new edition by E. Ruiz González and A. Sáenz-Badillos (Autores hebreos de al-An- 
dalus 5), Cordova 2004. 
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words in Aramaic or Arabic. True, he admits, the name ‘Eve’, derived 
from the Hebrew ‘hay’ (living; ibid., 3, 20), might equally be supposed 
to have been derived from similar words in Aramaic or Arabic. How- 
ever, the name ‘Seth’, derived from the Hebrew verb ‘shat’ (He hath 
appointed) (ibid., 4, 25) “proves” the priority of Hebrew, since there 
are no similar verbs in Aramaic or Arabic.! 


In a note at the end of his Commentary on Song of Songs, Ibn Ezra 
writes (cf. also Commentaries on Genesis 1, 1; 2, 11; Esther, 8, 10): 

One who peruses this composition [1.e., my Commentary on Song of 
Songs] may perhaps wonder: Why do I cite here [words] in the Arabic 
language? It is because of our lack of knowledge. For we know of the 
holy language [= Hebrew] only what is written in Scripture — which 

is what the prophets had need to speak. As for what they did not have 
need to speak, we do not know the word for it. 


Now, Arabic is very close [qarov me 'od] to Hebrew, for its declen- 

sions, conjugations, particles, passives, reflexives, and pronouns, are 

similar. So too its numbers are similar. And more than half of its vo- 

cabulary has an analogue in Hebrew. Therefore, with regard to any 

word [found in the Bible] that is not attested elsewhere in the Bible 

and that has a cognate [domeh] in Arabic, we say: perhaps its mean- 

ing is similar, although this solution will be doubtful [af ‘al pi she- 

ha-devar be-safeq]." 
In this comment, Ibn Ezra agrees with Judah Halevi on two points. 
First, our knowledge of ancient Hebrew is very limited. It is limited, 
according to Ibn Ezra, primarily because we have only one book, the 
Bible, that testifies to ancient Hebrew. Second, Arabic and Hebrew are 
very close. From these two premises, Ibn Ezra draws a practical conclu- 
sion — important both for Hebrew philology and for biblical exegesis. 
When because of our limited knowledge of Hebrew we are unable to 
understand the meaning of a hapax legomenon or some other difficult 
term in the Bible, it is useful to try to interpret it with the help of Arabic 
parallels. Ibn Ezra also uses Aramaic for this purpose. This method, 
Ibn Ezra notes, is of course conjectural, but sometimes can succeed in 
clarifying the meaning of an otherwise opaque term. 


16 [BN Ezra, Safah Berurah, ed. LIPPMANN, 3b-4a. 

17 [BN Ezra, Perush le-Shir ha-Shirim (found in standard Rabbinic Bibles), first (= 
literal) exposition, chap. 8, end. An early recension of the Commentary was edited 
(with an English translation) by H.J. MATHEWS, Abraham ibn Ezras Commentary on 
the Canticles, Oxford 1874. It lacks the note concerning Arabic terms. 
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In his biblical Commentaries, Ibn Ezra often uses this method of 
interpreting difficult biblical terms; and in many such cases he is in- 
debted to Rabbi Jonah ibn Janah’s Arabic Book of Hebrew Roots." In 
his Commentary on the Song of Songs, he uses Arabic terms as an 
explicans ten times. 


(1) 1, 14, “My beloved is unto me as a cluster of henna [eshkol ha- 
kofer]." Ibn Ezra refers to the Arabic ‘kafur’ (camphor) and the Span- 
ish or Italian ‘canfora’ (derived from the Arabic). Ibn Janah (Book of 
Roots, 11) had rejected the identification of ‘kofer’ and ‘kafiur’.'° 


(2) 2, 5, “Refresh me [rafduni] with apples." Ibn Ezra recalls the 
Arabic ‘rafada’, i.e., strengthen me, invigorate me. 


(3) 2, 13, “The fig-tree putteth forth her early fruit [paggeha].” The 
noun is a hapax legomenon. Ibn Ezra explains it as a cognate of the 
Arabic ‘fijj’ (unripe fruit).”° 


(4) 2, 14, *O my dove, that art in the clefts of the rock, in the hidden 
place of the stairs [ha-madregah]." Ibn Ezra compares the Hebrew to 
the Aramaic 'darga' (step, stairs) and the Arabic ‘daraja’ (step, stairs). 
Ibn Janah (Book of Roots, 4) had translated: ‘madarij ? 


(5) 4, 13, “Thy shoots are a garden [pardes] of pomegranates.” Ibn 
Ezra mentions the term as Arabic, ‘firdaws’ (garden), although its ul- 
timate origin is Persian. Cf. his Commentary on Ecclesiastes 2:5. Ibn 
Janàh (Book of Roots, 17) also cites the Arabic cognate.” 


(6) 5, 7, “The keepers of the walls took away my mantle [redidi] 
from me." Ibn Ezra, following Ibn Janah (Book of Roots, 20), cites the 
Arabic ‘rida’’ (robe, shawl, mantle) which he notes is similar to the 


15 See W. BACHER, Abraham ibn Esra als Grammatiker: Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte 
der Hebräischen Sprachwissenschaft, Strasbourg 1882, 164-72. See JONAH IBN JANAH, 
Kitab al-usül, ed. A. NEUBAUER, Oxford 1875; reprinted with additions, Amsterdam 
1968. 

19 [BN JANAH, Kitab al-usül, ed. NEUBAUER, 329. 

2 The connection of ‘paggeha’ to *fijj was noted by Rabbi JUDAH IBN QURAYSH, 
Risdla, ed. J. J. L. BARGES and D. B. GOLDBERG, Paris 1857, 80. 

?! [BN JANAH, Kitab al-usül, ed. NEUBAUER, 164. Cf. IBN QURAYSH, Risála, ed. 
BARGES and GOLDBERG, 69. 

? [BN JANAH, Kitab al-usiil, ed. NEUBAUER, 596. 
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Hebrew ‘sa if * (cf. Genesis, 24, 65).? Cf. his Commentary on Isaiah, 
3, 23, where he gives the Hebrew *tallet? instead of ‘sa iif’. 


(7) 5, 11, “His head is like a jeweled diadem [ketem paz |." Ibn Ezra 
compares the Arabic *khatam' (ring). 


(8) 7,3, “Your navel is like a round [or moon-shaped] basin [aggan 
ha-sahar].” Ibn Ezra, following Ibn Janah (Book of Roots, 15) makes 
reference here to the Aramaic ‘sahara’ (moon) and the uncommon Ar- 
abic *sahür' (the sheath of the moon, the moon).? 


(9) 7, 6, “The hair of thy head [ve-dallat roshekh] is like purple.” 
Ibn Ezra interprets the curious Hebrew word as similar to the Arabic 
‘dalal’, which he says means ‘the edge of the hair’ or ‘the hair that 
reaches the cheek’. Ignaz Goldziher wrote that this Arabic usage was 
unknown to him.? 


(10) 8, 5, “Who is this that cometh up from the wilderness, leaning 
[mitrapeqet| on her beloved." Ibn Ezra notes that this verb is a hapax 
legomenon. He explains it by having recourse the Arabic verb 'rafaqa? 
(to accompany). Le., she is *joined to' her beloved. 


Let us move on now to the most influential medieval Jewish philos- 
opher, Moses Maimonides. 


Moses Maimonides (1138-1204) 


Maimonides was a magisterial jurist, philosopher, and physician. Un- 
like Judah Halevi and Abraham ibn Ezra, he was not very interested in 
grammar per se. Nonetheless, he addressed himself to the nature of the 
Hebrew language on several occasions. 


In his first major work, his Commentary on the Mishnah, written in 
Arabic and completed in Egypt in 1168 when he was 30, he discussed 


23 [BN JANAH, Kitab al-usül, ed. NEUBAUER, 666. 

24 See IBN Ezra, Perush le-Shir ha-Shirim, ed. MATHEWS, 8. The reference to the 
Arabic is omitted in the recension found in the standard Rabbinic Bibles. 

25 [BN JANAH, Kitab al-usül, ed. NEUBAUER, 476. 

26 Quoted in BACHER, Abraham ibn Esra, 165; cf. IBN EZRA, Perush le-Shir ha- 
Shirim, ed. MATHEWS, 8, n. 4. IBN QURAYSH, Risála, ed. BARGES and GOLDBERG, 69, 
and IBN JANAH, Kitab al-usül, ed. NEUBAUER, 159, cite the Arabic *dalat^, but do not 
give Ibn Ezra’s distinctive definition. 
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the nature of language in general and Hebrew in particular. Comment- 
ing on Mishnah Zerumot, 1, 1, he addressed an old topic that has pre- 
occupied contemporary linguists and in particular Hebrew linguists in 
Israel. What determines correct usage in a language — the science of 
grammar or the usage of native speakers? 


The Mishnaic text under discussion concerns the laws of the heave 
offerings (terumot) in the Temple service. The word ‘terumah’ (heave 
offering, contribution) derives from the root resh, vav, mem (rum), to 
lift, raise, heave. The opening ‘t’ (tav) is not part of the root. However, 
the Rabbis, in Mishnah Zerumot, 1, 1 and elsewhere, use the verb ‘fav, 
resh, mem' (to offer a heave offering, to contribute), thus turning the 
non-radical fav into a radical. Terumot, 1, 1 reads: “Five may not give a 
heave offering’ [/o ' yitromu]," etc., where the verb *yitromu' is derived 
from the root fav, resh, mem. Medieval grammarians criticized this us- 
age, considering it incorrect. Hebrew does not know the root fav, resh, 
mem, they insisted. 


The famed 10th-century Andalusian grammarian, Rabbi Menahem 
ben Saruq, asked sarcastically in the preface to his biblical dictionary, 
written in Hebrew: Can people who know Hebrew (anshe ha-lashon) 
take the word ‘terumal’ (heave offering, contribution) and make out of 
it a verb *taramti? (I offered a heave offering, I contributed)? Can one 
turn ‘tehinah’ (supplication) into ‘tahanti’, *tiqvah? (hope) into *taqav- 
ti’, ‘teshuvah’ (return) into ‘tashavti’, ‘tequmah’ (uprising) into *taqa- 
mti’, ‘tenufah’ (wave) into ‘tanafti’, or ‘ta avah’ (lust) into ‘ta avti’? 
No, no! Should not one rather say: ‘harimoti’ (I lifted, raised, heaved, 
contributed), ‘hanoti’ (I supplicated), ‘givviti (I hoped), ‘shavti (I re- 
turned), ‘gamti’ (I rose up), ‘hanifoti’ (I waved), ivviti’ (I lusted)! The 
Rabbis in the Mishnah, explains the grammarian, used ungrammatical 
Hebrew.? 


Maimonides rejected this argument. In his Commentary on Teru- 
mot, 1, 1, he writes: 
They [i.e, the Rabbis] say throughout the Mishnah: taram, torem, 


yitrom [he offered, offers, will offer a heave offering]. Latter-day 
grammarians [ahl al-lugha] criticize this usage. They say that the root 


77 MENAHEM BEN SARUQ, Mahberet Menahem, ed. H.P. FiLIPowski, London 1854, 
12; ed. A. SÁENZ-BADILLOS, Granada 1986, 20. 
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[al-asl] is: herim, marim, yarim [he offered, offers, will offer a heave 
offering].?* 


In other words, according to the latter-day grammarians, one does not 
say ‘yitrom terumah’ but ‘yarim terumah’. This, they argue, is not only 
correct grammar, but is also attested in the Bible (e.g., Numbers, 18, 
19, 24). How can Maimonides defend the Mishnaic Rabbis against the 
grammarians and the Bible? 


Maimonides replies unhesitatingly. “This is not a true difficulty,” 
for the real ‘root’ or ‘principle’ (a/-as/) in every language is the usage 
of native speakers in their land. The Rabbis of the Mishnah were He- 
brew speakers living in al-sham, and therefore their usage is to be ac- 
cepted as authoritative and correct. This principle, continues Maimon- 
ides, was expounded by the “perfect scholars" (al- ‘ulama’ al-kamilin) 
who speak about language in general, that is, “all languages" (al-Iughat 
kulluha).”° 


The great modern Hebrew poet, Hayyim Nachman Bialik, in a He- 
brew lecture delivered in Odessa in 1918, praised Maimonides’ defense 
of the Mishnaic rabbis, and summed it up as follows: “Grammar deter- 
mines its laws according to speech [ha-digduq qovea‘ et huqqav ‘al pi 
ha-dibbur] and not the contrary.” 


Who are the “perfect scholars” mentioned here by Maimonides? I 
do not know. I suspect that his “principle” that correctness in language 
is determined by the usage of native speakers is to some extent indebt- 
ed to Sibawayhi, who insisted that correct Arabic usage is determined 
by al-‘arab, the genuine or authentic native speakers of Arabic! 
However, Sibawayhi was an Arabic grammarian, much as Menahem 
ben Saruq was a Hebrew grammarian. He was not one of the “perfect 


?$ MAIMONIDES, Perush ha-Mishnah, Arabic text and Hebrew translation, ed. J. QA- 
FIH, Jerusalem 1963, Terumot, 1, 1, 269. 

? Ibid. It is not clear if Maimonides considered biblical and Mishnaic Hebrew to be 
the same language. He explained that he decided to write his Mishneh Torah in Mish- 
naic Hebrew (/ughat al-mishna), not biblical Hebrew (/isan kutub al-tanzil), since the 
latter has become today too ‘constricting’ (tadiqu) for adequate legal exposition (Sefer 
ha-Misvot, Arabic text and Hebrew translation, ed. J. QAFIH, Jerusalem 1971, introduc- 
tion, 2). 

30 H, N. BIALIK, “'Al ha-Piyyuf”, ed. R. SHINIAK, in Pe 'amim 119 (2009), 65. 

31 See A. LEVIN, Arabic Linguistic Thought and Dialectology (Collected Studies in 
Arabic and Islam 1), Jerusalem 1998. 
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scholars” who speak about “all languages”. Thus, it seems more likely 
that Maimonides had primarily in mind the views of a philosopher of 
language, like al-Farabi, although I am not at present able to identify 
the text he may have had in mind.” 


However, to be precise, Sibawayhi, al-Farabt, and other medie- 
val Arabic authors commonly held that the test of correctness is not 
the native speaker but the unadulterated or uncontaminated native 
speaker. This is an important distinction. The Bedouin were thought 
to be a reliable source of correct Arabic usage because they lived 
apart from foreign influences, were unspoiled by them, and thus pre- 
served correct Arabic.? Maimonides, however, seems to hold that the 
test of correctness is not the uncontaminated speaker who preserves 
an original Hebrew but the native speaker today. Thus, regarding 
the verb ‘taram’, he defended the usage of the Mishnah not on the 
grounds that it preserves biblical Hebrew, but on the grounds that its 
deviation from biblical Hebrew was accepted by native speakers in 
al-sham. From an empirical or behavioristic point of view, Maimon- 
ides’ position appears similar to that of Sibawahi and al-Farabi, but 
from a conceptual point of view it 1s radically different from it: he 
privileges the new over the old, while they privileged the old over 
the new. Maimonides does not claim to be original in his reliance 
on the usage of native speakers as the standard for correctness, for 
he cites the ‘principle’ of the ‘perfect scholars’. I presume that there 
was in fact a text by one of the ‘perfect scholars’ that adumbrated 
Maimonides’ view, but this text may be lost or unedited. In terms of 


32 B. SEPTIMUS conjectured that Maimonides had in mind al-Farabi’s Kitab al-huriif, 
but did not cite explicit passages from the book. See his “Maimonides on Language", 
in The Culture of Spanish Jewry, ed. A. DORON, Tel-Aviv 1994, 48. Cf. ZwiEP, Mother 
of Reason and Revelation, 240-52. She does not attempt to identify the “perfect schol- 
ars”, but does suggest (on 248-49) that Maimonides’ view is partly similar to that of 
Saadia Gaon. 

9 See LEVIN, Arabic Linguistic Thought, 207: Sibawayhi consulted Bedouin whose 
Arabic was ‘reliable’ or ‘trustworthy’ (mawthüg biha). In his Kitab al-huriif, ed. M. 
Manni, Beirut 1979, II, secs. 133-35, 145-47, trans. M.A. KHALIDI, Medieval Islamic 
Philosophical Writings (Cambridge Texts in the History of Philosophy), Cambridge 
2005, 14-15, al-Fārābī argues that the standard of correctness in language is the us- 
age of the inhabitants of the wilderness, not that of city dwellers, for the former are 
wild, tough, and not easily influenced, while the latter are compliant and wont to adopt 
‘error’ (khata’). As sources of unerroneous Arabic, he cites the rude tribes of Qays, 
Tamim, Asad, Tayy, and also Hudhayl. 
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the known Arabic and Hebrew literature, Maimonides' view seems to 
be unprecedented. 


In his comments on Zerumot, 1, 1, Maimonides, as opposed to Judah 
Halevi, affirms that Hebrew 1s like every other language, and must be 
studied according to the same rules of linguistics that apply to all other 
languages. Indeed, with regard to the question of what constitutes cor- 
rect Hebrew usage, the view of scholars who write on 'all languages' is 
to be preferred to that of Hebrew grammarians. Hebrew was not spe- 
cially created, and is not supernatural. Like all other languages, it is ulti- 
mately determined not by grammar textbooks and not by what is written 
in canonic literature, but by the usage of native speakers in their land. 
In other words, Hebrew, like every other language, is conventional, and 
follows the customs and practices of its genuine or authentic speakers. 


Although he considers Hebrew to be a conventional language like all 
other languages, Maimonides, in his Commentary on the Mishnah, holds 
that there is a commandment to study Hebrew. When the Mishnah, Avot, 
2, 1, warns that one must be careful in the observance of those command- 
ments that may seem to be “easy”, Maimonides gives two examples: “re- 
joicing on a festival and studying the holy language.”** However, he does 
not list the study of Hebrew as a commandment in either of his two legal 
codes, the Arabic Book of Commandments or the Hebrew Mishneh Torah. 


In his Arabic philosophic classic, The Guide of the Perplexed, II, 
30, Maimonides states explicitly that all languages are ‘convention- 
al’ (istilahi), not natural ({abT T), as proved by the text, “And the man 
[ha-adam] gave names to all the cattle,... the birds,... and every beast" 
(Genesis, 2, 20).5 In Treatise 25 of his Medical Aphorisms, also written 


34 MAIMONIDES, Perush ha-Mishnah, ed. QAFIH, Avot, 2, 1, 421. Maimonides’ rab- 
binic source is Sifre, Deuteronomy, 'eqev, 46, which interprets Deuteronomy, 11, 19 
(“And ye shall teach them to your children") as requiring a father to speak the holy 
language with his children. Moses Mendelssohn, a fervent Hebraist, quoted Maimon- 
ides’ view approvingly in his Qohelet Musar, essay 2. See M. GILON, Qohelet Musar 
le-Mendelssohn, Jerusalem 1979, 160. 

55 MAIMONIDES, Dalälat al-h@ irin, ed. S. MUNK and I. Jo&L, Jerusalem 1929, 
251.17-19, trans. S. PINES, Guide of the Perplexed, Chicago 1963, 357-58. Cf. H. 
KASHER, “The Tongue of Them that are Taught" (in Hebrew), in As a Perennial Spring: 
Festschrift for Norman Lamm, ed. B. COHEN, New York 2013, 61: “[according to Mai- 
monides,] words in all the languages of the world are determined by sheer convention, 
which is to say, they have no ambition to reflect reality." 
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in Arabic, he repeats the view — using the same term - that “the languages 
are conventional." With regard to what was said of Galen that “he makes 
the Greek language into a unique one [among the languages] spoken by 
men (khässiyya bi-al-insän) and regards all the other languages as ugly 
ones," Maimonides is skeptical. He expresses doubt that Galen really 
thought that there is one supreme and uniquely human language, and 
interprets him in accordance with al-Farabr's view in his Kitab al-hurüf 
that climates influence mental and physical aptitude. What Galen meant, 
explains Maimonides, is that all the languages in central or median cli- 
mates, like Greek, but a/so like Arabic, Hebrew, Syriac, and Persian, nat- 
urally sound more pleasant than the languages of those living in extreme 
climates.’ Maimonides’ reservations concerning Galen's ostensible 
opinion about the uniqueness of Greek would apply also to the opinion 
of Judah Halevi and others concerning the uniqueness of Hebrew. 


It will be noticed that the same text, Genesis, 2, 19-20, was used 
by Maimonides to prove the conventionality of a// languages and by 
Halevi to prove the non-conventionality of Hebrew. It is fair to say that 
Maimonides' reading is closer to the simple sense of the text than Ha- 
levi's. Nonetheless, Maimonides’ reading was problematic for him. Hu- 
man language, according to him, requires imaginative thought. Purely 
rational thought would be restricted to formal logic. Now, according 
to Maimonides, Adam's thought was purely rational until he ate of the 
Tree of Knowledge of Good and Evil, and only then did he acquire the 
proclivity for imaginative thought. Thus, it is clear that Adam could not 
have given names to the animals until he ate of the Tree of Knowledge 
of Good and Evil. However, in the biblical text, Adam's giving names 
(Genesis, 2, 19-20) precedes his eating of the Tree (ibid., 3, 6-7). This 
was a serious problem for Maimonides. He solved it resourcefully. In 
his retelling of the Story of the Garden of Eden in Guide, II, 30, Adam's 
eating of the Tree precedes his giving of names.*? 


If Hebrew, like all languages, is conventional, why is it called 
“the holy language" (leshon ha-qodesh)? Maimonides explains this 


36 MAIMONIDES, Medical Aphorisms: Treatises 22-25, ed. and trans. G. Bos (The 
Medical Works of Moses Maimonides), Provo 2017, 163-65. 

37 MAIMONIDES, Dalälat al-ha’ irin, ed. MUNK and JOEL, 249.19-251.19, trans. PINES, 
355-58. At Dalalat al-h@ irin, ed. MUNK and JOËL, 250.1-2, trans. PINES, 355, Maimon- 
ides informs us that his esoteric exegesis of the Garden of Eden story can be under- 
stood only if one pays heed to “the order” of his presentation of the biblical texts. 
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in Guide, III, 8. Hebrew is called “the holy language" since it has no 
words whose primary meaning refers to the sexual organs or to sexual 
activity.’ This is, I suppose, as non-metaphysical and non-theological 
an explanation as one could imagine. In short, all languages, including 
Hebrew, are conventional. 


Like Halevi and Ibn Ezra, Maimonides remarked on the closeness of 
Hebrew to Arabic and Syriac. In the abovementioned passage from his 
Medical Aphorisms, he writes that Hebrew and Arabic are “undoubtedly 
a single language and Syriac is somewhat close to them.”*? In a letter to 
Rabbi Samuel Ibn Tibbon, the first Hebrew translator of the Guide, he 
opines that Arabic is “certainly Hebrew that has been corrupted a little.” 


Maimonides agreed with Halevi and Ibn Ezra that we have only 
fragmentary knowledge of ancient Hebrew. In Guide, I, 61, he suggests 
that perhaps the Tetragrammaton referred in ancient Hebrew to neces- 
sary existence; but, he adds, our knowledge of ancient Hebrew is “very 
scant"! In Guide, I, 67, when defending his conjectural interpretation 
of the Hebrew word ‘va-yanah’ (Exodus, 20, 11), which he suggests 
does not mean ‘and God rested’ but ‘and God established existence 
perpetually’, he states that “today we have no complete understanding 
of the science of our language,” i.e., ancient Hebrew grammar, and, in 
any case, grammatical rules “in all languages" hold no more than in 
“the majority of cases."? Maimonides seems to be insinuating (per- 
haps with a wink in his eye) that our incomplete knowledge of biblical 
Hebrew gives rabbis and philosophers additional justification to pursue 
creative interpretations. 


38 MAIMONIDES, Dalälat al-ha’ irin, ed. MUNK and JOËL, 313.22-314.14, trans. PINES, 
435-36. Cf. J. STERN, The Matter and Form of Maimonides’ Guide, Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts 2013, 360, who writes suggestively that according to Maimonides “the He- 
brew language itself” has “a sense of shame” with regard to “matter and its impulses.” 

3° MAIMONIDES, Medical Aphorisms, loc. cit. (n. 35). 

4 MAIMONIDES, /ggerot (Arabic and Hebrew epistles), ed. (with Hebrew transla- 
tions) I. SHAILAT, Maaleh Adummim 1988, 531. This letter was written originally in 
Arabic, but survived only in Hebrew translation. 

41 MAIMONIDES, Dalälat al-hà' irin, ed. MUNK and JOËL, 101.8-10, trans. PINES, 148. 

4 MAIMONIDES, Dalälat al-hà' irin, ed. MUNK and JOËL, 111.24-112.4, trans. PINES, 
162. See I. TWERSKY, Introduction to the Code of Maimonides (Yale Judaica Series 22), 
New Haven 1980, 324, 328. 
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Conclusion 


Each in his own way, Halevi, Ibn Ezra, and Maimonides wrote of the 
preeminence of Hebrew, its close relationship to Arabic and Aramaic, 
and its current imperfect state. All three were Arabic-speaking Anda- 
lusians, not native Hebrew-speakers born in a/-sham. Nonetheless, all 
of them contributed to the development and replenishment of the He- 
brew language — Halevi with his Hebrew poetry, written in a rich and 
beautiful language;? Ibn Ezra with his Bible Commentaries, written in 
a sharp and witty Hebrew style that sometimes adumbrates the argot 
of today's sabras;“* and Maimonides with his fourteen-volume summa 
of Jewish law, the Mishneh Torah, written in a graceful, erudite, and 
felicitously innovative Hebrew.“ 


Hebrew University of Jerusalem 


8 See J. YAHALOM, Yehuda Halevi: Poetry and Pilgrimage, trans. G. LEVIN, Jerusa- 
lem 2009; e.g., 5: “Contemporary Israeli erotic poetry has adopted some of the imagery 
and locutions from [Halevi’s poem] ‘Zion, Will You Not Ask’.” 

^ See M. FRIEDLANDER, Essays on the Writings of Abraham ibn Ezra, London 1877; 
e.g., 124-27, ‘witticisms’. 

5 See CHOMSKY, Hebrew: The Eternal Language, 175: “Special mention should be 
made of Maimonides’ contribution to the growth of the Hebrew language... [H]e was a 
masterful Hebrew stylist and manipulated the Hebrew language dynamically and cre- 
atively. His chief contribution was manifest in his attempt to convert Talmudic Arama- 
isms into Hebrew forms.” See also TWERSKY, Introduction to the Code of Maimonides, 
331, 355: “Maimonides’ Hebrew... was a new virtuoso creation. ... The language was 
admired and its influence was great. Maimonidean idioms and metaphors, sententiae 
and interpretive tours de force, were repeatedly reproduced, quoted, or adopted.” Cf. 
SEPTIMUS, “Maimonides on Language”, 42: “[Maimonides] underlines four points in 
the transmission of the Oral Law...: Ezra and his court..., the Mishnah..., the Tal- 
mud..., and... Mishneh Torah... [A]ll four... were of linguistic... significance. [Ezra 
and his court and the Mishnah advanced Hebrew eloquence.] [W]ith the Talmud... 
[there is] linguistic decline...: not only is it in Aramaic, but in contaminated Arama- 
ic! With Mishneh Torah, Maimonides was restoring Hebrew eloquence to the Law." 
Cf. also S. Hopkins, “The Languages of Maimonides”, in The Trias of Maimonides: 
Jewish, Arabic, and Ancient Culture of Knowledge, ed. G. TAMER (Studia Judaica 30), 
Berlin 2005, 99-101: “Mishneh Torah is distinguished as much by its marvelously 
fluent and limpid Hebrew as by its contents... not only an intellectual achievement of 
gigantic proportions, but also a linguistic masterpiece of the highest order. ... Maimon- 
ides’ Code... exerted a permanent and decisive influence on the language of everything 
that came after it.” 


MAIMONIDES' LINGUISTIC THOUGHT AND ITS GREEK, 
ISLAMIC, AND JEWISH BACKGROUND 


AVIRAM RAVITSKY 


eerT^he Problem of the concept of language in Maimonides’ writings 

is very complex and it is amazing how little attention scholars 
have paid to it, while Maimonides' thought is one of the most studied 
subjects in Jewish Studies" — thus wrote Joseph Dan in 1997.' Since 
then several works have been dedicated to Maimonides' theory of 
language, mainly to its significance for the theory of divine attributes 
(or what can be called Maimonides’ skepticism),? to Maimonides’ ap- 
proach to language in the context of the revival of Hebrew among the 
Jewish scholars in the Islamic world,’ to the function of language in 
Maimonides' thought as enabling studying, teaching and pedagogical 
instruction,^ and to Maimonides' philosophical theory of language in 


' J. DAN, On Sanctity: Religion, Ethics and Mysticism in Judaism and Other Reli- 
gions (Heb.), Jerusalem 1997, 121. 


2 J. STERN, “Logical Syntax as a Key to a Secret of the Guide of the Perplexed” 
(Heb.), in Jyyun, 38 (1989), 137-66; ID., “Maimonides on Language and The Science 
of Language”, in Maimonides and the Sciences, ed. R.S. COHEN and H. LEVINE (Bos- 
ton Studies in the Philosophy and History of Science 211), Dordrecht-Boston-London 
2000, 173-226; cf. A. HYMAN, “Maimonides on Religious Language", in Perspectives 
on Maimonides: Philosophical and Historical Studies, ed. J. L. KRAEMER (Littman Li- 
brary of Jewish Civilization), Oxford 1991, 175-91. 

3 B. Septimus, “Maimonides on Language”, in The Heritage of the Jews of Spain: 
Proceedings of the First International Congress, ed. A. DORON, Tel Aviv 1994, 35-54. 
For further ramifications of Maimonides’ approach to Hebrew, mainly regarding the 
attitude towards liturgical songs, in the Sefaradic tradition, cf. B. SEPTIMUS, “Linguistic 
Ideology and Cultural Hegemony: A Responsum of R. Samuel de Medina, Its Sources 
and Implications" (Heb.), in From Sages to Savants: Studies Presented to Avraham 
Grossman, ed. J.R. HACKER, Y. KAPLAN and B. Z. KEDAR, Jerusalem 2010, 293-308. 


^ H. KasHER, “Lashon Limmudim: Mabat Mehuddash ‘al ha-Safah be-Mishnat 
ha-Rambam (Tongue of the Learned: A New Examination of Language in the Thought 
of Maimonides)”, in As a Perennial Spring: A Festschrift Honoring Rabbi Dr. Norman 
Lamm, ed. B. COHEN, New York 2013, 77-85. 
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the context of his attitude against magic and mysticism.? One article 
was also dedicated to the application of Maimonides' theory of lan- 
guage to several of his halakhic stances.* 


In this paper I will try to outline the tenets of Maimonides' the- 
ory of language focusing on their underpinnings in Greek and Ara- 
bic thought. I will analyze Maimonides' semantics from its roots in 
Aristotle, focusing on the meaning and significance of his theory in 
the context of Islamic and Jewish medieval theological and linguistic 
thought. I will also demonstrate how Maimonides applied his theory 
of language in his reinterpretation of the meaning of Hebrew as “holy 
language" and in his preference of the successful method of translation 
as one that emphasizes meaning over expression. 


I. Aristotle's Semantics and Its Platonic Challenge 


The basic framework of Maimonides' theory of language is Aristotle's 
semantics, or what can be described as the Aristotle's chain of refer- 
ence. The main text on this topic is Aristotle's De interpretatione, the 
second treatise of the Organon. The Greek title of the De interpreta- 
tione, Peri hermeneias, can direct us to the subject that occupied Ar- 
istotle’s thought on the matter. The Greek verb herméneuein, which 
may mean ‘to express, to explain, to translate’, is best rendered here, 
as in the Latin title, as ‘to interpret". According to Aristotle, speech is 
sound that expresses meaning, thinking, and judgment. In this treatise 


* M. KELLNER, Maimonides’ Confrontation with Mysticism (Littman Library of 
Jewish Civilization), Oxford-Portland 2006, 155-78; cf. A. RAvITZKy, “Ha-Rambam 
ve-Talmidav ‘al Magyah Leshonit ve-Shigga‘on Kotevei ha-Qeme‘ot (Maimonides 
and His Disciples on Linguistic Magic and the Insanity of Amulet Writers)”, in Jewish 
Culture in the Eye of the Storm: A Jubilee Book in Honor of Yosef Ahituv, ed. A. SAGI 
and N. ILAN, Eyin Surim 2002, 431-58. For Maimonides’ naturalistic approach to lan- 
guage, cf. J.S. LEVINGER, Maimonides as Philosopher and Codifier (Heb.) (Hadpasa 
3), Jerusalem 1989, 94-99. 

$ See A. RAVITSKY, “Maimonides’ Theory of Language: Philosophy and Halakhah” 
(Heb.), Zarbiz 76 (2007), 185-231. 

7 An Intermediate Greek-English Lexicon, Founded upon the Seventh Edition of 
Liddell and Scott's Greek-English Lexicon, Oxford 2002, 315, q.v. ‘epunvebo. For ex- 
tensive discussion see R. E. PALMER, Hermeneutics: Interpretation Theory in Schleier- 
macher, Dilthey, Heidegger, and Gadamer (Northwestern University Studies in Phe- 
nomenology & Existential Philosophy), Evanston 1969, 12-32. 
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Aristotle is interested in propositions, namely in statements that can be 
judged in terms of veracity: Is it true that “a is attributed to b” or false? 
Such statements include not only communication but also judgment, 
and therefore understanding — interpretation — of reality.’ At the begin- 
ning of the treatise Aristotle lays out his semantics: 


Spoken sounds are symbols (symbola) of affections in the soul (en tei 
psychei pathematon), and written marks — symbols of spoken sounds. 
And just as written marks are not the same for all men, neither are 
spoken sounds. But what these are in the first place signs of — affec- 
tions of the soul — are the same for all, and what these affections are 
likenesses (homoidmata) of — actual things (pragmata) — are also the 
same. These matters have been discussed in the work on the soul and 
do not belong to the present subject.? 


Later in the De interpretatione Aristotle says: 


A name (onoma) is a spoken sound significant by convention (phone 
semantike kata syntheken) [...] I say ‘by convention’ because no 
name is a name naturally (physei) but only when it has become a 
symbol. Even inarticulate noises, of beasts for instance, do indeed 
reveal (delousi) something, yet none of them is a name." 


In Aristotle's approach, the way in which the ontological reality is rep- 
resented in the soul does not depend on convention or agreement; it is 
a matter of epistemology and for his De anima. However, the way in 
which the mental representations are expressed in language is a mat- 
ter of convention. This difference finds expression in the diversity of 
languages, whereas mental representations have no such diversity. A 
word, according to the Aristotelian theory, signifies a concept that is 


* The veracity of propositions of the type: “a is attributed to 5", necessitates not 
only a theory of predication, but also an understanding of what is essential and what is 
accidental to 5; in other words it necessitates a discussion of logical and metaphysical 
structures. In this sense, the Peri hermeneias is not restricted to logic per se. It is a trea- 
tise on metaphysics as well. Indeed, the doctrine of the Categories underlies the Peri 
hermeneias not only in the sense that it deals with terms (or maybe better: with things 
signified by terms), from which propositions are constructed. It also underlies the Peri 
hermeneias in the sense that it establishes the logical and metaphysical framework for 
the discussion on meaning and truth in the Peri hermeneias. On the doctrines of the 
Categories and the Peri hermeneias, cf. W. C. KNEALE and M. KNEALE, The Develop- 
ment of Logic, Oxford 1962, 25-32; 45-67. 

? ARISTOTLE, De interpretatione, c. 1, 1623-8, in Categories and De interpretatione, 
trans. J.L. ACKRILL (Clarendon Aristotle Series), Oxford-New York 1963, 43. 


10 ARISTOTLE, De interpretatione, C. 2, 16a19, 26-28, trans. ACKRILL, 44. 
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in the soul arbitrarily and conventionally: arbitrarily, in the sense that 
it is possible (at least as theoretical exercise) to choose another sign to 
represent the matter, as is the case in other languages; conventionally, 
in the sense that all speakers of the same language use the same sign to 
denote the same concept.!! 


The Aristotelian theory is rooted in the Greek world, facing the 
challenges of the distinction between physis and nomos — a distinction 
that had linguistic, philosophic and political significance in the Greek 
world of philosophers and sophists in the fifth century B.C." Accord- 
ing to Aristotle, semantics is a complex of symbols and likenesses — 
symbola and homoiomata: ‘spoken sounds’ and ‘written marks’ are 
symbola, namely they belong to the realm of what was called nomos, 
while ‘affections in the soul’ are 'omoiomata, that is they belong to the 
realm of physis. 


More particularly, Aristotle's position is grounded in the discus- 
sion on the nature of language that was conducted by Plato. In Pla- 
to's Cratylus,? Socrates seems to argue that there is a “correctness of 


! For analysis of Aristotle's theory of meaning, see D.K. W. MODRAK, Aristotle S 
Theory of Language and Meaning, Cambridge 2001, 19-27; M. T. LARKIN, Language 
in the Philosophy of Aristotle (Janua Linguarum 87), Paris 1971, 21-44. Aristotle's 
position influenced the approach to language in the Arabic, Jewish and Christian world, 
and shaped the hermeneutic methods of philosophers. See AL-FARABI, Commentary 
and Short Treatise on Aristotles De Interpretatione, trans. F. W. ZIMMERMANN (Clas- 
sical and Medieval Logic Texts 3), London 1981, introduction, 41-48. For the use of 
Jewish logicians of Aristotle's theory of meaning, see S. ROSENBERG, "Logic and On- 
tology in Jewish Philosophy in the 14th Century" (Heb.), Ph.D. dissertation, The He- 
brew University of Jerusalem 1973, vol. 1, 171-73; cf. L E. ZwiEP, Mother of Reason 
and Revelation: A Short History of Medieval Jewish Linguistic Thought (Americam 
Studies in Jewish Thought 5), Amsterdam 1997, 1-106. 


? See W.K. C. GUTHRIE, A History of Greek Philosophy, Cambridge 1969, vol. 3, 
55-134; S. SCOLNICOV, A Short History of Greek Philosophy: The Pre-Socratic Philos- 
ophers (Heb.), Tel Aviv 1981, 152, 162-63. Aristotle does not use the pAysis-nomos di- 
chotomy in his linguistics, but this 1s for reasons of semantic change in the term nómos 
rather than for philosophical reasons. See J. E. JOSEPH, “The Abandonment of Nómos 
in Greek Linguistic Thought", in Historiographia Linguistica 17 (1990), 1-13. 

5 In my analysis of the arguments of this dialogue I follow MODRAK, Aristotle 5 The- 
ory of Language, 15-16; cf. for a similar direction, N. KRETZMANN, “Plato on the Cor- 
rectness of Names", in American Philosophical Quarterly 8 (1971), 126-38, here 128- 
29. It should be added that Plato's Cratylus is a complex and sophisticated dialogue, 
and scholars interpreted its arguments and conclusions in various veins. For analysis 
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names" (onomatos orthoteta). According to Socrates, “a name is [...] 
an instrument (organon) of teaching and of separating reality (diakri- 
tikon tes ousias), as a shuttle is an instrument of separating the web.”!° 
If this is the ‘idea’ of a name that should be imitated by one who impos- 
es names, then a name in a given language is ‘correct’ if it distinguishes 
between things according to the realistic-ontological distinctions that 
exist between them — namely, if it distinguishes a thing according to 
the thing's essence — and this linguistic function is best accomplished, 
according to Socrates, by names that describe the things they refer to, 
and that is by adequate construction of their syllables.'^ In the dialogue, 
Socrates argues against the conventional conception of language, rep- 
resented by Hermogenes, who claims that the criteria by which a name 
is correct, are “convention and agreement" (syntheke kai homologia)." 
Socrates claims that Hermogenes makes it impossible to distinguish 
between true and false speech. If language refers to reality only by the 
criteria of the speaker — a theory that Socrates ties with Protagoras’ rel- 
ativism — a reference to a thing by the word *horse' is as true as the ref- 
erence to it by the word *man'.'* But Socrates also does not accept the 
natural theory of language, represented by Cratylus, who claims that 
"everything has a right name (onomatos orthoteta) of its own, which 


of the Platonic theory of language as it is expressed in Cratylus and other Platonic dia- 
logues, cf. B. WILLIAMS, “Cratylus’ Theory of Names and its Refutation”, in Language 
and Logos: Studies in Ancient Greek Philosophy Presented to G. E. L. Owen, ed. M. 
SCHOFIELD and M. C. NUSSBAUM, Cambridge 1982, 83-94; and R. ROBINSON, Essays in 
Greek Philosophy (Studies in Ancient Philosophy 6), Oxford 1969, 100-38. 

4 PLATO, Cratylus 383A, trans. H.N. FOWLER (Loeb Classical Library), Cambridge, 
Massachusetts 1939, 6. This term is used to describe Cratylus’ stance, but Socrates, 
during the dialogue, uses it as well; see Cratylus 391A, trans. FOWLER, 32. 

5 PLATO, Cratylus, 388B-C, trans. FOWLER, 23. 


16 PLATO, Cratylus, 389D-390D, trans. FOWLER, 26-30. This Platonic stance is rooted 
in Plato's metaphysics. The theory of ‘ideas’ and their reflection in the mundane world, 
underlies the notion that the ‘correctness’ is of the basic unit of the language — the 
“name”. For Aristotle, it should be emphasized, only a proposition can be assigned as 
true or false (see ARISTOTLE, De interpretatione 16b28-17a4, trans. ACKRILL, 45-46). 
In this sense, there is no ‘correctness’ of a name, according to Aristotle, but rather of 
a proposition. The Aristotelian position reflects the metaphysics of the Categories in 
which the logical-ontological structure of reality is predicates that are attributes of 
subjects (as was explained above). 

17 PLATO, Cratylus 384D, trans. FOWLER, 8-9. 

18 PLATO, Cratylus, 385 A-387B, trans. FOWLER, 10-19. 
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comes by nature (pAysei)."'? Socrates claims that we cannot be sure 
that those who assigned words their meanings sufficiently understood 
the essence of things in order to ascribe them in a precise manner.? 
Moreover, Socrates demonstrates, and Cratylus cannot escape from ac- 
knowledging, that there are elements in words that are conventional?! 
Hence, Socrates concludes, in order to understand reality one should 
analyze the things themselves rather than their ‘names’.” 


Plato's Socrates criticized both the conventional and the natural the- 
ory of language, leaving the students ofthe Academy in aporia regarding 
the question whether language is ‘correct’ by nature or by convention. 
In Aristotle's teaching the question found a response: the distinction be- 
tween truth and falsehood is not between true speech and false speech, 
but rather between true and false comprehension.? On the other hand, 
there is no reason to explore whether the founder ofa particular language 
understood the nature of things precisely or not, since there is no unmed- 
iated relationship between language and the essence of things.” 


The foundations of Aristotelian semantics can be summed up by the 
distinction made in the PAysica between things that exist by nature and 
things that are products of craftsmanship and art.” The relationship be- 
tween ontological reality and the "affections in the soul" is natural, and 
can be learned as part of the natural sciences. In contrast, the words that 
make up any language and signify the “affections in the soul” are artifi- 
cial human products. As we shall see, this Aristotelian distinction forms 
the basis of Maimonides’ approach to the nature of language. Maimon- 
ides endorsed the Aristotelian semantics, giving it a new meaning in the 
Islamic and Jewish world, where theories of language became a matter 
of both philology and philosophy and also a theological challenge. 


19 PLATO, Cratylus, 383A, trans. FOWLER, 6-7. 

20 PLATO, Cratylus, 438B-439B, trans. FOWLER, 181-87. 
?! PLATO, Cratylus, 434D-435D, trans. FOWLER, 172-75. 
2 PLATO, Cratylus, 439B, trans. FOWLER, 186-87. 

3 See MODRAK, Aristotle s Theory of Language, 19-20. 
4 Ibid. 

25 ARISTOTLE, Physica, IL, c. 1, 193a13-18. 
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II. Maimonides’ Philosophy of Language against the Back- 
ground of Islamic and Jewish Theology and Linguistics 


Maimonides did not elaborate extensively on his philosophy of lan- 
guage. This however does not mean that he didn’t have one or that 
his attitude towards the subject has no philosophic significance.” As 
in other philosophic and religious issues, Maimonides abbreviates and 
condenses his discussion, but a study of his compact paragraphs on the 
topic reveals their consistency and significance.” 


One of Maimonides' brief statements regarding philosophy of lan- 
guage is found in the Guide of the Perplexed, II, 30. The crux of this 
chapter 1s a list of terse philosophically significant comments on the 
Account of Creation, the opening chapters of Genesis. His comments 
there about language are of great import. He writes: 

Among the things you ought to know and have your attention aroused 

to, is the dictum: And the man (= Adam) gave names, and so on (Gen., 

2, 20: “And Adam gave names to all cattle and to the fowl of the air, 

and to every beast of the field"). It informs us that languages (lughar) 

are conventional (istilahiyya) and not natural (lā tabi iyya), as has 

sometimes been thought.? 


In light of the Aristotelian chain of reference, one should interpret Mai- 
monides to say that every language is conventional in the sense of Aristo- 
tle's syntheke. Language is artificial, and in this sense it does not belong 
to the natural sciences. It should be emphasized that for Maimonides the 
Arabic term /ugha (unlike lisan) signifies a specific language, and not 
the phenomenon of human language (lisän). In the Guide III, 8 Maimon- 
ides claims: “For speaking with the tongue (al-nutq bi-al-lisan) is one of 
the properties (k/awass) of a human being and a benefit that is granted 
to him and by which he is distinguished".? Here Maimonides obviously 


2% As Gershom Scholem apparently thought, see G. SCHOLEM, “The Name of God 
and the Linguistic Theory of the Kabbala", Diogenes 79 (1972), 59-80 (part 1); 80 
(1972), 164-94 (part 2), here part 2, 184. 

?' For an example of this phenomenon in Maimonides’ writings see I. TWERSKY, 
“Land and Exile in Maimonides” (Heb.), in Zhe Land of Israel in Medieval Jewish 
Thought, ed. M. HALLAMISH and A. RAVITZKY, Jerusalem 1991, 90-122, here 91-95. 

28 Moses MAIMONIDES, The Guide of the Perplexed, II, 30, trans. S. PINES, Chicago 
1963, 357-58. 


7? MAIMONIDES, Guide, III, 8, trans. PINES, 435. 
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refers to the universal phenomenon of human language, claiming that it 
is an ontological uniquely human property.” Hence, according to Mai- 
monides, although linguistic ability 1s a natural human ability, particular 
languages are not natural?! The significance of this distinction becomes 
clear in the Guide III, 32, where Maimonides says: “If you consider the 
divine actions (al-af äl al-ilähiyya) — I mean to say the natural actions 
(al-af ‘al al-tabi 'iyya) etc."? If the divine actions are natural actions, and 
if languages are not natural, then languages are not divine”. 


Maimonides' terminology and distinctions are tightly connected to 
the Muslim discussion about the essence and origin of language, dis- 
cussion that took place among Muslim grammarians and theologians. 
Two fundamental conceptions in this discussion appear very relevant for 
Maimonides. According to the first, God bestowed language upon hu- 
manity, while according to the second, language is a product of human 
agreement. As stated by Bernard Weiss: “It is this debate (= between the 
conventionalist and the revelationist theories)" that “can be said to con- 
stitute the truly classic Muslim discussion of the origin of language.” 


3 Cf. A. NURIEL, *Diberah Torah ki-Leshon Benei Adam (The Torah Speaketh in 
the Language of the Sons of Man)”, in Religion and Language: Philosophical Essays, 
ed. M. HALLAMISH and A. KASHER, Tel Aviv 1982, 97-103, here 98. For a similar dis- 
tinction made by al-Farabi, see T.-A. DRUART, "Al-Farabr: An Arabic Account of the 
Origin of Language and of Philosophical Vocabulary", in Proceedings of the Ameri- 
can Catholic Philosophical Association 84 (2011), 1-17, here 8; and EAD., “Logic and 
Language", in The Routledge Companion to Islamic Philosophy, ed. R. C. TAYLOR and 
L.X. LOpEZ-FARJEAT (Routledge Philosophy Companions), London-New York 2016, 
69-81, here 76. 

3! Harry A. Wolfson interpreted this passage of Maimonides differently. According 
to Wolfson, “What Maimonides may mean” is that the Epicurean-naturalistic position, 
according to which language was not founded, by God or by man, should be rejected. 
Wolfson suggests that Maimonides’ statement that “languages are conventional” ac- 
cords with Judah Halevi’s position that “the language spoken by Adam was ‘created 
and instituted’ by God". See H.A. WoLrsow, “The Veracity of Scripture from Philo to 
Spinoza", in Alexander Marx. Jubilee Volume, New York 1950, English section, 603- 
30, here 621. However, as we shall see, comparison of Maimonides with the main po- 
sitions in the Arabic world regarding the source of language will reveal that Wolfson's 
interpretation is inaccurate. On the Epicurean concept of language, see below. 


? MAIMONIDES, Guide, III, 32, trans. PINES, 525. 


9 According to DRUART, “Logic and Language", 76, al-Farabi’s account of the ori- 
gin of language “clearly implies that language is not of divine origin." 


? B. G. Weiss, “Medieval Muslim Discussions of the Origin of Language", in 
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Both Maimonides and the Muslim scholars adduce, in support for their 
stances, verses from their scriptures. But whereas Gen., 2, 20 (“And 
Adam gave names to all cattle and to the fowl of the air, and to every 
beast of the field") seems to support the Maimonidean conventional the- 
ory, the Quran seems to teach the revelational theory, as it says: “And He 
(= God) taught Adam all of the names" (Qur., 2, 31). This verse stood 
at the center of the debate between the holders of the rival approaches.? 


An example of the first approach is found in Abü al-Husayn Ah- 
mad ibn Faris’ (d. 1004) al-Sahibi fi fiqh al-lugha wa-sunan al- ‘Arab 
fi kalamiha (The Companion in the Study of Language and the Arabs’ 
Customs in their Speech). In a chapter titled: bab al-qawl ‘ala lughat 
al- Arab a-tawqif am istilah? (“Chapter on the Arabs’ Language — Is It a 
Revelation or Convention?"), Ibn Faris declares that “the language of the 
Arabs is a revelation (fawqif)", on the basis of Qur., 2, 31.6 An example 
of the second approach can be found in Ibn Faris’ contemporary, Abū 
al-Fath ‘Uthman ibn Jinni (d. 1002). In his al-Khasa 'is (On the Unique 
Properties), in a chapter titled: bab al-qawl ‘ala asl al-lugha a-ilham 
hiya am istilah? (“Chapter on the Origin of Language - Is It Inspiration 
or Convention?"), Ibn Jinni says that “most men of speculation (ahl al- 
nazar) agree that the origin of language is agreement and convention 
(tawadu' wa-istilah)". According to him, Qur., 2, 31 may mean that 
“TGod] gave Adam the power to come to an agreement about them"? 


Zeitschrift der deutschen Morgenländischen Gesellschaft 124 (1974), 33-41, here 38. 
For the importance of the distinction between istilah (convention) and tawqif (revela- 
tion) in Muslim thought on language, cf. L. Korr, “Religious Influences on Medieval 
Arabic Philology”, in Studia Islamica 5 (1956), 36-59, here 55-56. For a study of this 
similar question in Jewish sources, see A. SAENZ-BADILLOS, “The Origin of the Lan- 
guage and Linguistic Pluralism according to Medieval Jewish Exegetes”, in Verbum et 
calamus: Semitic and Related Studies in Honour of the Sixtieth Birthday of Professor 
Tapani Harviainen, ed. H. JUUSOLA, J. LAULAINEN and H. PALvA (Studia Orientalia 99), 
Helsinki 2004, 293-303. 

35 On the various commentaries on this Quranic verse, see M. J. KISTER, “Legends in 
tafsir and hadith Literature: The Creation of Adam and Related Stories”, in Approach- 
es to the History of the Interpretation of the Qur ‘an, ed. A. RIPPIN (Gorgias Islamic 
Studies 1), Oxford 1988, 82-114, here 107-110. 

36 [BN FARIS, al-Sahibi fi fiqh al-lugha wa-sunan al- Arab fi kalámiha, ed. M. EL- 
CHOUEMI, Beirut 1964, 31-32. On this passage, see the paper by Pierre Larcher in this 
volume, above, chap. 1. 

37 IBN JINNI, al-Khasá 'is, ed. M. ‘A. AL-NAWAR, 3 vols., Beirut n.d., I, 40-41. For 
a detailed discussion of the positions of Ibn Faris and Ibn Jinnt, see K. VERSTEEGH, 
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The Islamic discussions contrast istiläh (a term used by Maimon- 
ides) with wahy, tawqif or ilham — terms that are not mentioned by Mai- 
monides in the context of his discussion of the origin of language.?? Yet, 
while Maimonides does not use the term tawqif in this context, he clear- 
ly negates the conception of it (for the divine actions to him are natural 
actions). However, with regard to terminology, he contrasts istilahi with 
tabi 7; that is, he returns to the Aristotelian distinction between natural 
and artificial, and claims, along with Aristotle, that language is not natu- 
ral but rather artificial. It may be concluded thus, that by ‘artificial’ Mai- 
monides means ‘product of convention.’ Hence, Maimonides’ position 
that languages are not natural is not only an expression of Aristotelian 
semantics; it also runs contrary to certain Jewish and Islamic trends that 
conceived of language as belonging to the realm of the divine. 


Indeed, in several places in the Guide, Maimonides stresses that 
God does not speak in a particular language. In I, 65 he explains: “I 
do not consider that [...] you require that the denial of the attribute 
of speech with reference to Him be explained to you.” The broad 
context of Maimonides’ denial of speech as a divine attribute is his 
overall metaphysical system, according to which the divine emanation 
that flows from God through the Active Intellect and forms the basis 
of prophecy and the connection between human beings and God," is 
intellectually abstract and not transmitted by any particular language."! 


In relation to Muslim thought, Maimonides' metaphysics and 
linguistics indirectly contradict the claim of i jaz al-qur 'an (the in- 


Landmarks in Linguistic Thought III: The Arabic Linguistic Tradition, London-New 
York 1997, 101-14; on this passage, see also Larcher's paper in this volume. 

38 The term wahy is used by Maimonides in the sense of prophecy, e.g. Guide, trans. 
Pines, II, 36 and 45. The term i/hadm was used in Judeo-Arabic literature in the sense 
of lower-rank prophecy, but it seems that Maimonides, at least in the Guide, refrained 
from using it. On the general idea of lower rank prophecy in Judeo-Arabic literature, 
see D.J. LASKER, “Sub-Prophetic Inspiration in Judaeo-Arabic Philosophy” (Heb.), in 
Alei Asor: Proceedings of the Tenth Conference of the Society for Judaeo-Arabic Stud- 
ies, ed. D.J. LASKER and H. BEN-SHAMMAI, Beer Sheva 2008, 131-50. 

3 MAIMONIDES, Guide, I, 65, trans. PINES, 158. 

40 MAIMONIDES, Guide, II, 36. 

^! See H. KREISEL, Maimonides’ Political Thought: Studies in Ethics, Law, and the 
Human Ideal (SUNY Series in Jewish Philosophy), Albany, New York 1999, 12; cf. 
ID., Prophecy: The History of an Idea in Medieval Jewish Philosophy, Dordrecht- 
Boston-London 2001, 598-99. 
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imitability of the Quran, or the linguistic miracle of the Quran), that 
sees scripture as divine language.? Moreover, Maimonides' position 
clearly sides against the Ash 'arites in the theological debate whether 
God's speech is an essential divine attribute or whether it is a creat- 
ed thing, a debate which concerns the status of the Quran, whether 
it is eternal, as the Ash ‘arites claim, or created, as the Mu tazilites 
claim.“ 


According to several scholars, Maimonides' claim in the Guide II, 
30, quoted above, contradicts what he says in chapter 25 of his Chap- 
ters of Moses.“ There, Maimonides explains Galen's position with re- 
gard to an objection that was raised against it by Abū Bakr al-Razi. 
Galen claimed that the “language of Greece is the most elegant of lan- 
guages,” whereas al-Razi argued that since all languages are conven- 
tional, it is clear that there is no objective advantage of one language 
over another. In his remarks Maimonides supports Galen’s position 
relying on al-Farabr's Book of Letters, and since al-Razi’s objection 
to Galen is based on the claim that languages are conventional, it may 
be understood, at first sight, that Galen supports the theory that lan- 
guage is natural. Now, if Maimonides supports Galen’s position, one 
may (wrongly) understand that he believes that language is natural and 
not conventional. However, in fact, there is no contradiction here at 
all. In the Guide, Maimonides expressed the Aristotelian position re- 
garding the essence of language and its semantic function, while in 
the Chapters of Moses he expresses al-Farabr's position regarding the 
formation and development of language, and the two positions are 
consistent. The source that Maimonides refers to — al-Farabr's Book 
of Letters — clarifies that the origin of language lies in a natural need 
for expression and communication. Languages, according to al-Farabt, 
arouse as a system of symbols consisting of sounds. This early system 


4 See EN, vol. 5, q.v. Kur 'án, 426. On the history of this idea cf. A. ALEEM, “T‘- 
jazu'l-Qur'an", in Islamic Culture 7 (1933), 64-82; 215-33. 

5 See A. ALEEM, "T jazu'l-Qur'an"; cf. H.A. WoLrsoN, The Philosophy of the Ka- 
lam, Cambridge, Massachusetts 1976, 235-303. 

^ MAIMONIDES, Pirgei Moshe be-Refu'ah, 25, in Rabbi Moshe Ben Maimon, Ig- 
gerot, ed. J. QAFIH, Jerusalem 1972, 148-50. 

45 See MAIMONIDES, Jbid., 149. n. 10; Y. LIEBES, Ars Poetica in Sefer Yesirah (Heb.), 
Jerusalem and Tel Aviv 2000, 308, n. 66; Y. Tz. LANGERMANN, “Maimonides and Mira- 
cles: The Growth of a (Dis)belief", in Jewish History 18 (2004), 147-72, here 171, n. 31. 
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of symbols was influenced by the physiology of the humans who cre- 
ated it, and the geographic area in which those people lived influenced 
their physiology. Therefore, the particular nature and homogeneity of 
each language is the result of the geographical location of those who 
speak it.“ Moreover, al-Farabr (and Maimonides, following him), ap- 


46 See AL-FARABI, Al-Farabi'’s Book of Letters (Kitab al-huruf): Commentary on Ar- 
istotles Metaphysics, ed. M. MAHDI, Beirut 1969, 134-42; cf. DRUART, "Al-Farabr", 
1-17; DRUART, “Logic and Language", 73-76. For a comprehensive study of al-Farabt’s 
theory of language in light of his understanding of the purpose and function of phi- 
losophy, see N. GERMANN, "Imitation — Ambiguity — Discourse: Some Remarks on 
al-Farabrs Philosophy of Language", in Mélanges de l'Université Saint-Joseph 66 
(2015-2016), 135-66. It is worth noting that al-Farabr's stance is very similar, in broad 
terms and also in many of its specifics, to the description of the evolution of language 
in Epicurean sources (see DRUART, "Al-Farabr", 3, 7; for comparison of the two theo- 
ries see RAVITSKY, “Maimonides’ Theory of Language", 188-90). Epicurean doctrines 
can be found in Arabic and Jewish medieval thought (see S. PINES, “The Philosophic 
Sources of the Guide of the Perplexed”, in MAIMONIDES, Guide, translator's intro., 
57-134, here 76-77; cf. H. A. WOLFSON, Repercussions of the Kalam in Jewish Philoso- 
phy, Cambridge, Massachusetts 1979, 150-51). Nevertheless, in the absence of literary 
sources that could prove the existence of Epicurus' evolutionary theory of language in 
the Arabic world, it is difficult to determine if indeed the Epicurean theory underlies 
the linguistic thought of al-Farabr (and Maimonides). Researchers assume that some 
central Hellenistic ideas (e.g. Hellenistic Stoicism and Skepticism) penetrated the Ara- 
bic world orally, thus clarifying essential similarities between Arabic-Muslim sources 
and Greek ones (see, e.g., J. VAN Ess, “Skepticism in Islamic Religious Thought", in 
Al-Abhath 21 [1968], 1-18, here 3: “I think they [= the arguments of Hellenistic skep- 
tics] entered in a more or less underground way — in the same way many items of Stoic 
logic for instance entered into kaläm and into usül al-fiqh”, cf. ibid., 11). Although 
this method of “oral” or “hidden” traditions must be applied with caution, in this case 
— in light of the similarities between the al-Farabran theory and that of Epicurus — it 
seems reasonable to assume that the Epicurean ideas were known to al-Farabi (and 
probably to his contemporary Muslim scholars) through oral discussions and teach- 
ings, but the issue must indeed be studied further. On the difficulties in determining 
the ways through which Hellenistic sourced influenced the Arabic literature see D. 
Gutas, “Pre-Plotinian Philosophy in Arabic (Other than Platonism and Aristotelian- 
ism): A Review of the Sources", in Aufstieg und Niedergang der Rómischen Welt 36 
(1994), 4939-73. On the Epicurean concept of language and the development of lan- 
guage, see DIOGENES LAERTIUS, Lives of Eminent Philosophers, X, 75-76, trans. R. D. 
Hicks (Loeb Classical Library 184), Cambridge, Massachusetts 1965, 604; LUCRETIUS, 
De Rerum Natura, V, 1028-1090, trans. W. H. D. ROUSE (Loeb Classical Library 184), 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 1954, 413-17. For analysis of Epicurus' approach see C. W. 
CHILTON, “The Epicurean Theory of the Origin of Language: A Study of Diogenes of 
Oenoanda Fragments X and XI (W)", in American Journal of Philology 13 (1962), 
159-67. 
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plies the Hippocratic theory of climates to explain the phenomenon of 
the variety of languages." 


We may conclude this point in the discussion as follows: Maimon- 
ides’ conception of language, expressed in the Guide II, 30, is Aris- 
totelian, i.e., its essence is that the relation between words and their 
meanings is conventional. Maimonides' anthropology of language, ex- 
pressed in the twenty-fifth chapter of Chapters of Moses, is al-Farabian: 
language evolved in groups in conjunction with the conditions of each 
group's physiological and climatological-geographical circumstanc- 
es. 


In the Jewish context Maimonides’ philosophical position in- 
cludes a rejection of all mystical, magical and non-communicative 
aspects of language, that were attributed particularly to Hebrew, in 
the Talmudic and Midrashic literatures, and in the Hekhalot and Mer- 
kavah writings.” Although conventional approach to language, and 


^' On the Hippocratic climates theory see A. ALTMAN, “Judah Halevi's Theory of 
Climates", Aleph 5 (2005), 215-46. On its ramifications in Jewish thought, cf. A. 
MELAMED, “The Land of Israel and Climatology in Jewish Thought” (Heb.), in The 
Land of Israel, ed. HALLAMISH and RAVITZKY, 52-78. 


^5 Cf. SEPTIMUS, “Maimonides on Language", 35-54. Maimonides’ approach to lan- 
guage was heavily influenced by al-Farabr also regarding the relations between logic 
and language — a subject that occupied an important section of the debate between the 
theologians and philosophers in the Islamic culture. See STERN, “Maimonides on Lan- 
guage”; and ID., “Logical Syntax". On the debate on the relations between logic and 
language in medieval Islam, see M. MAHDI, “Logic and Language in Classical Islam", 
in Logic in Classical Islamic Culture, ed. G. E. VON GRUNEBAUM (Giorgio Levi Della 
Vida Conferences 1), Wiesbaden 1970, 51-83. On the general close relations of logic 
and language in Arabic logical literature, cf. DRUART, “Logic and Language", 71-72, 
and cf. the general survey of T. STREET, “Arabic and Islamic Philosophy of Language 
and Logic", in The Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy (Spring 2015 Edition), ed. 
E.N.ZALTA,  https://plato.stanford.edu/archives/spr2015/entries/arabic-islamic-lan- 
guage/. 

? On these mystical Hebrew writings see J. DAN, Jewish Mysticism, vol. 1, North- 
vale, New Jersey and Jerusalem 1998, esp. 27-76. On the concept of language in Jew- 
ish mysticism see SCHOLEM, “The Name of God"; J. DAN, “The Name of God, the 
Name of the Rose and the Concept of Language in Jewish Mysticism”, in Medieval 
Encounters 2 (1996), 228-48; Ip., Jewish Mysticism, vol. 3, Northvale, New Jersey and 
Jerusalem 1999, 131-59; and M. IDEL, “Reification of Language in Jewish Mysticism”, 
in Mysticism and Language, ed. S. T. Karz, New York-Oxford 1992, 42-79. On Mai- 
monides' linguistic stances in connection with the mystical approach to language, cf. 
KELLNER, Maimonides ' Confrontation, 155-78, and see below. 
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to Hebrew, can be found in the writings of Jewish scholars before 
Maimonides,? Maimonides’ position is expressed in the Guide as 
part of an overall Aristotelian world view, and thus it establishes a 
novel interpretation of the concept of revelation in general, and of the 
status of the Jewish scriptures in particular, and, in fact, of the entire 
status of language in the relation between man and God in the Jewish 
tradition?! 


Special attention should be paid to Maimonides' explanation of 
the uniqueness of Hebrew. The Talmudic sages call Hebrew “the holy 
language", and many Rabbinic scholars in the Middle Ages regarded 
Hebrew as a divine language with a metaphysical status that is superior 
to other languages.? In Maimonides’ approach, the Hebrew language 
functions like any other language: it is a conventional system of sym- 
bols aiming at expressing and communicating human ideas. However, 


% E.g., Saadya Gaon, see A. DOTAN, The Dawn of Hebrew Linguistics: The Book of 
Elegance of the Language of the Hebrews by Saadya Gaon (Heb.), Jerusalem 1997, 
vol. 1, 96-99; cf. L. E. GOODMAN, “God’s Silence and God's Speech: Saadya's Philoso- 
phy of Language in the Book of Job", in Judaism and Language, ed. N. M. SAMUELSON 
(Studies in Jewish Philosophy 3), Melrose Park, Pennsylvania 1982, 7-24. 


*! Interestingly, Maimonides expresses this philosophical position not only in the 
Guide but also in his Thirteen Principles of Faith — a text that clearly addresses all lay- 
ers of Jewish society, intellectuals and common people alike. In the eighth principle he 
says: “al-Tora [...] wasalat lahu (= to Moses) [...] al-wusül alladhi yusammahu ‘ala 
sabil al-majaz: kalam" (“The Torah [...] was delivered to him (= to Moses) [...] ina 
way that metaphorically is called: speech"), Arabic in I. SHAILAT, Haqdamot ha-Ram- 
bam la-Mishnah, Jerusalem 1997, 372 (the English translation is mine); cf. I. TWERSKY, 
A Maimonides Reader (Library of Jewish Studies), New York 1972, 420. On the nature 
of the Thirteen Principles and their addressees, see A. HYMAN, *Maimonides' Thirteen 
Principles”, in Jewish Medieval and Renaissance Studies, ed. A. ALTMAN (Philip W. 
Lown Institute of Advanced Judaic Studies, Brandeis University, Studies and Texts 4), 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 1967, 119-44; and A. MELAMED, “Maimonides’ Thirteen 
Principles: From Elite to Popular Culture", in The Cultures of Maimonideanism: New 
Approaches to the History of Jewish Thought, ed. J.T. ROBINSON (Supplements to the 
Journal of Jewish Thought and Philosophy), Leiden-Boston 2009, 171-90. 

? On the Jewish concept of Hebrew as divine language, see DAN, On Sanctity, 112- 
19; and S. FEDERBUSH, Ha-Lashon ha-‘Ivrit be-Yisra'el u-ve-‘Ammim (The Hebrew 
Language in Israel and in the Nations)", Jerusalem 1968, 12-15; cf. A.S. HALKIN, “The 
Medieval Jewish Attitude Toward Hebrew", in Biblical and Other Studies, ed. A. ALT- 
MANN (Philip W. Lown Institute of Advanced Judaic Studies, Brandeis University, 
Studies and Texts), Cambridge, Massachusetts 1963, 233-48; and the chapter by War- 
ren Zev Harvey in this volume, above, chap. 2. 
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there is one sense in which Maimonides sees the Hebrew language as 
superior to other languages. In his opinion, Hebrew is sacred because it 
has no terms for profanity, as he writes in the Guide III, 8: 

For in this holy language no word at all has been laid down in order 

to designate either the male or the female organ of copulation, nor are 


there words designating the act itself that brings about generation, the 
sperm, the urine, or the excrements.? 


Taking into account Maimonides' ethical position according to which 
philosophers must restrain their desires and passions and refrain as much 
as possible from dealing with mundane matters,“ one can infer that ac- 
cording to Maimonides, Hebrew is called the “holy language" because it 
is the most philosophical in terms of the ideas it expresses. Shlomo Pines 
pointed to a certain affinity between Maimonides' stance, according to 
which Hebrew lacks unclean vocabulary, and a similar saying by Mo- 
ses ibn Ezra in his ‘Arugat ha-Bosem.? I would like to suggest another 
source that might have influenced Maimonides on this matter — the Kitab 
afat al-lisan (Book on the Damages of Language) that is a part of al- 
Ghazalr's [hya’ ‘ulum al-din. There, al-Ghazali says that decent people 
(ahl al-saläh) distance themselves from indecent expressions — especial- 
ly in matters of sexual intercourse — and merely hint at them: 

As for its definition and its essence (7 of obscenity and profanity of 

language) — it is the expression of indecent things in explicit utter- 

ances. This thing occurs mainly in expressions of sexual intercourse 

and that which is connected to it. While people of corruption (ahl 

al-fasad) have explicit, indecent expressions, which they use [in that 


subject], people of decency (ahl al-salah) keep away from them (= 
from these expressions). Rather, they conceal them and refer to them 


5 MAIMONIDES, Guide, III, 8, trans. PINES, 433. 

* On Maimonides' ethical thought in general, and on the ethical restraint as a 
pre-condition for gaining true knowledge in his thought, in particular, see A. RAVITSKY, 
“The Doctrine ofthe Mean and Asceticism: On the Uniformity of Maimonides’ Ethics” 
(Heb.), in Zarbiz 79 (2011), 439-69; Ip., “The Balanced Path and the Path of Asceti- 
cism: The Unity of Maimonides' Ethics", in Tradition 47 (2014), 28-47. 

5 S. PINES, “Fragments of the Arabic Original of Fons Vitae in Moses Ibn Ezra’s 
Work ‘Arugat ha-Bosem" (Heb.), Tarbiz 27 (1958), 218-33, here 218, n. 2. Ibn Ezra 
says: “I will begin [and say] that it does not occur in the nature of our exalted language 
(bi-tab ' lughatina al-fadila) and our pure tongue the expression of mocking in speech, 
and not ignorance and not cursing and scoffing and corruptions. Even the nakedness 
and genitalia and things that necessity brought to name them, are not mentioned, but 
by hints and metonymies and proximate [words]" (ibid., my translation). 
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with hints and mention [only] what is close to them and is connected 
to them.*° 


If indeed this paragraph was known to Maimonides, it is possible that 
he identified the Hebrew language with the language of al-Ghazalt’s 
ahl al-salah. 


Maimonides’ view regarding Hebrew triggered severe reactions, 
especially among the Kabbalistic strain such as Nahmanides and oth- 
ers.” This demonstrates that although Maimonides did not expand at 
length upon his philosophy of language, the theological meaning of his 
positions was entirely understood by his Jewish readers that endorsed 
more traditional-Talmudic positions regarding language, and particu- 
larly towards Hebrew, as the vessel through which God created the 
world and through which He communicates with humans. 


Thus far we have seen the implications of Maimonides' philosophi- 
cal theory of language in religious and theological domains.* However, 
Maimonides was consistent in his application of his linguistic theory 
also to matters that can be considered as technical or professional and 
not necessarily religious — I mean the practice of translation. 


In Maimonides' letter to Samuel ibn Tibbon, he guides him con- 
cerning the work of translation:?? 


I will mention to you one principle, and that is whoever wishes to 
translate from one language into another, and tries to translate one 


°° ABU HAMID MUHAMMAD AL-GHAZALI, Jhyá' ‘ulüm al-din, vol. 3, n. ed., Beirut 
1994, 265-66. For the influence of al-Ghazali on Maimonides, in general, see H. 
LAZARUS-Y AFEH, “Was Maimonides Influenced by al-Ghazalt?” (Heb.), in Tehillah le- 
Moshe: Biblical and Judaic Studies in Honor of Moshe Greenberg, ed. M. COGAN et 
al., Winona Lake, Indiana 1997, 163-69; and S. Harvey, “Alghazali and Maimonides 
and their Books of Knowledge", in Be’erot Yitzhak: Studies in Memory of Isadore 
Twersky, ed. J. M. HARRIS, Cambridge, Massachusettes-London 2005, 99-117. 

7 See NAHMANIDES on Exodus, 30, 13, in Perushei ha-Torah le-Rabbenu Moshe ben 
Nahman, ed. C. D. CHAVEL, Jerusalem 1959, part 1, 492; cf. G. SCHOLEM, "Chapters 
from the History of Cabbalistical Literature, 8" (Heb.), in Kirjat Sepher 6 (1929), 385- 
419, here 410-11; and YoM Tov BEN ABRAHAM ASEVILLI, Sefer ha-Zikkaron, ed. Q. 
KAHANA, Jerusalem 1956, 72. 

8 Elsewhere I have shown that Maimonides’ philosophy, including his philosophy 
of language, impacted upon his halakhic adjudications as an authority of Jewish law. 
See RAVITSKY, “Maimonides’ Theory of Language". 

°° See MAIMONIDES, The Letters of Maimonides (Heb.), ed. I. SHAILAT, Jerusalem 
1995, vol. 2, 532-33. 
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word by one word, and will keep the order of the saying and the order 
of the issues — will burden himself, and his translation will be very 
doubtful and corrupt [...] and it is not appropriate to do so. But the 
translator from one language to another should first understand the 
meaning and afterwards should tell it by [words] that will convey 
that meaning in that [other] language. And it is necessary for him to 
precede [words] and to delay [words]; and to convey a single word 
with many, and many words with a single one; and to subtract words 
and add ones, until the meaning will be clarified and understood ac- 
cording to the language into which he translates.” 


The first method that Maimonides discusses in his letter is that ofthe lit- 
eral translation. According to Maimonides, this method was used by the 
translator Yahya ibn al-Bitriq, who tried to follow the word order of the 
original sentence, replacing Greek words with Arabic words. The sec- 
ond approach, that which Maimonides endorses, prefers a looser trans- 
lation, as was used, according to Maimonides, by Hunayn ibn Ishaq 
and his son Ishaq ibn Hunayn, who would replace a complete Greek 
sentence with a complete Arabic sentence, while putting emphasis on 
the overall meaning of the sentence.f! The difference between these two 
approaches is fundamental. According to the first method, the transla- 
tor follows the original in terminology, grammar and syntax, and it is 
clear that unless the languages are closely related, this procedure is at 
the expense of accuracy in meaning. Maimonides criticizes and rejects 
this method. According to the second method, the translator has much 
more linguistic freedom, and the challenge of the translation is to con- 
vey precisely the meaning of the text and the intention of the author. The 
translation made in accordance with the first method 1s an imitation of 


9 MAIMONIDES, Ibid., 532. However, as was shown by D. H. BANETH, “Ha-Rambam 
ke-Metargem Divere ‘Asmo (Maimonides as a Translator of his Own Words)", Tarbiz 
23 (1952), 170-91, Ibn Tibbon, in general, did not follow Maimonides’ advices on 
translation, and his translation of the Guide tends toward the literal method, just as the 
translations of his father, Judah ibn Tibbon. 

*! For Maimonides’ characterization of the methods of Yahya ibn al-Bitriq, Hunayn 
ibn Ishaq and his son, see BANETH, “Ha-Rambam ke-Metargem (Maimonides as a 
Translator)". Khalil ibn Aybak al-Safadi (d. 1363) has characterized two principal 
methods held by translators of philosophical literature from Greek into Arabic, which 
are identical to the two methods discussed by Maimonides. See F. Rosenthal, The 
Classical Heritage in Islam, Berkeley-Los Angeles 1975, 17-18. For criticism of the 
overgeneralization of al-Safadi, see D. GUTAS, Greek Thought, Arabic Culture: The 
Graeco-Arabic Translation Movement in Baghdad and Early ‘Abbasid Society (2nd- 
4th/Sth- 10th Centuries), London-New York 1998, 142-50. 
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the original language, while the translation made in accordance with the 
second method is an imitation of the original meaning. 


Maimonides' prescription for a good translation is tightly connected 
to his philosophical perception of language. If language is a communica- 
tive tool where concepts conceived in the speaker's (or the writer's) mind 
are transferred to the mind of the hearer (or the reader), then a language 
of translation is nothing but expressing and conveying the concepts ex- 
pressed by the author in the original language. Hence, a successful trans- 
lation is not one which is faithful to the original language, but rather one 
which is faithful to the ideas expressed by the original language. Thus, a 
competent translator can and should unchain his language from the rules 
of grammar, syntax and terminology of the language of origin. 


Indeed, Jewish translators from Arabic to Hebrew in the Middle 
Ages often rejected, in theory if not in practice, the first method that 
Maimonides had described.9 Nevertheless, for Maimonides the rejec- 
tion is clearly a part of a general preference for meaning over language — 
ideas over expressions. Namely, Maimonides’ preference of the second 
method does not stem from merely practical consideration — making the 
text translated clear and intelligible. It is an inherent and consistent part 
of his Aristotelianism that viewed linguistic expressions as symbola and 
hence as subordinated to the meanings they express. 

Ariel University 


® Cf. MAIMONIDES, Guide, trans. PINES, II 29. 

6 See S. HARVEY, “Arabic into Hebrew: The Hebrew Translation Movement and the 
Influence of Averroes upon Medieval Jewish Thought", in The Cambridge Companion 
to Medieval Jewish Philosophy, ed. D. H. FRANK and O. LEAMAN (Cambridge Compan- 
ions to Philosophy), Cambridge 2003, 258-80, here 264-65. 

*' For al-Farabi’s discussion of translation strategies, see DRUART, “Al-Färaäbr”, 12- 
13. According to al-Farabi the general principle in translating philosophy is to transform 
the meaning from the source language to the designated language in a way that the 
speakers of the designated language will not notice the foreign origin of philosophy. 
The translation should express the philosophical message in the most natural and com- 
prehensible way to the native speakers of the language of translation. Nevertheless, this 
principle should not overcome another critical principle and that is that the language of 
translation should be unequivocal. Hence, when it is necessary, according to al-Farabi, a 
translator can use even transliterations of foreign words. It seems to me that Maimonides 
was less disturbed with the problem of localization and internalization of foreign phil- 
osophical sources, as was al-Farabt, but with the problem of translating the meaning of 
the source language and not the language itself (in the sense that was explained above). 
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I. Introduction 


he question of the origin of language has intrigued philosophers 

and linguists from different cultures over the ages. Naturally, it was 
also addressed by medieval Arab scholars. Central terms used in their 
discussions were ftawadu ' (lit. *agreement"), which emphasizes the 
human, conventional nature of language, and wahy or ilham (“inspira- 
tion" or “revelation”), which highlight the divine origin of language.' 
Another central term is wad‘, which literally means “laying down" or 
“placing”. It is derived from the same root as tawddu , but focuses on 
the act of language creation, not on the human or divine creator. Wad’ 
was used to speak of the established character of language, without 
connection to any particular theory on the origin of language.’ 


Modern scholars have discerned two main contexts in which the 
term wad ‘and its derivatives were used in the Arabic-Islamic tradition: 
discussions on the origin of language (mostly by theologians),* and 


* 


This work is based on a chapter of my Ph.D. dissertation that was written under 
the supervision of Prof. Yishai Peled at Tel-Aviv University; a version of this article 
appeared as a chapter in B. SHEYHATOVITCH, The Distinctive Terminology in Sharh 
al-Käfiva by Radi al-Din al-Astarabadhi, Leiden 2018, 75-127. I wish to thank Prof. 
Thérése-Anne Druart and Dr. Ahmad Ighbariah for their valuable comments and ad- 
vice. 

! K. VERSTEEGH, Landmarks in Linguistic Thought III: The Arabic Linguistic Tradi- 
tion, London and New York 1997, 80. 

> B. Weiss, Language in Orthodox Muslim Thought (unpublished Ph.D. disserta- 
tion), Princeton 1966, 40-41. 

? Weiss, Language in Orthodox Muslim Thought, 8-41; VERSTEEGH, Landmarks, 
101-14. 
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treatises on ‘lm al-wad ', “science of the institution of speech", which 
evolved from the jurists’ efforts to formulate the linguistic principles 
of deriving rules out of the Qur'anic text.* According to Bernard G. 
Weiss, the first scholar to dedicate a separate treatise to ilm al-wad" 
was ‘Adud al-Din al-Iji (d. 1355). 


The purpose of this paper is to show that the term wad ' was signifi- 
cant not only for Muslim theologians and jurists, but for Arab grammar- 
ians of the later classical period as well, and to present Sharh al-Kafiya 
by Radi al-Din al-Astarabadhi (d. circa 1289) as an important stage 
in the development of wad‘ theory. Sharh al-KGfiya is a commentary 
on al-Mugaddima al-Kafiya written by Ibn al-Hajib (d. 1249). While 
al-Muqaddima al-KGfiya is a concise book, dedicated mainly to the 
syntax of Arabic, Sharh al-Käfiya is a grand treatise that expands upon 
linguistic principles presented in al-Muqaddima al-Kafiya and strives 
to reveal their underlying logic. 


The term wad‘ lacks an exact English equivalent. It might thus be 
tempting to leave it untranslated, similarly to, e.g., Suleiman and Kash- 
er, who use the Arabic terms ‘illa and zarf, respectively; however, this 
method would be impractical in this paper, which includes dozens of 
appearances of wad‘ and its verbal and adjectival derivatives. 


Various scholars have translated wad ' in different ways. Weiss as- 
serts that the term refers to “establishment of all the linguistic givens";? 
Versteegh and Vishanoff translate it, respectively, as "institution or im- 
position"? and “semantic assignment"? I have chosen to render wad‘ 
as “coinage”, since it seems to better capture Astarabadhr's view of the 
process of language creation: ideas exist before their verbal realization, 
and linguistic elements are invented or created in order to express those 


^ See WEIss, Language in Orthodox Muslim Thought, 42-89; VERSTEEGH, Land- 
marks, 127-39. 


> Weiss, Language in Orthodox Muslim Thought, 92. 


6 See Y. SULEIMAN, The Arabic Grammatical Tradition: A Study in Ta Til, Edinburgh 
1999; A. KASHER, The Zarf in Medieval Arabic Grammatical Theory (unpublished 
Ph.D. dissertation), Bar Ilan 2006. 


7 Wess, Language in Orthodox Muslim Thought, 42. 
8 VERSTEEGH, Landmarks, 131. 


? D. VISHANOFF, The Formation of Islamic Hermeneutics: How Sunni Legal Theo- 
rists imagined a Revealed Law, New Haven 2011, 56. 
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ideas. The word “assignment” implies that linguistic elements may ex- 
ist independently from ideas until being assigned to them, and this does 
not stand to reason.'° The relationships between linguistic elements 
and ideas behind them are dynamic, according to Astarabadhi; thus, 
the words “institution” or “imposition” would be not entirely appro- 
priate. Importantly, Astarabadhi frequently uses the derivatives of the 
root w-d- ' in relation to the purpose of the process, which means that 
the chosen English term will often need to come with the preposition 
"for", making the term “coinage” more attractive than "imposition". 
My choice of “coinage” is in line with Druart, who uses it to translate 
wad‘ in al-Farabi,!! Kaplan, who speaks of “coinage of the phrase...” 
by Moshe ibn Giqatilla,? and Sawaie, who refers to Tahtawi's “meth- 
ods of coinage".? 


The present paper is organized as follows. Section II briefly sur- 
veys the uses of the term wad‘ before Astarabadhi (by grammarians, 
philosophers, theologians and jurists). Section III is dedicated to As- 
tarabadhi and divided into the following subsections: the definition of 
wad‘; different types of coinage; modes of signification; wad‘ versus 
isti mal (usage). 


II. The Term wad‘ before Astarabadhi 
IL1. Wad * in Grammatical Literature 


Some appearances of the term wad‘ and its derivatives can already 
be found in the writings of early grammarians, but they are sporadic 


10 The term muhmal (referring to a combination of sounds that has not been coined 
for any meaning, see Section III.3. below) may indicate that the grammarians believed 
that linguistic elements may exist independently of ideas; however, it seems more ap- 
propriate to interpret muhmal utterances mentioned by the grammarians as theoretical 
possibilities that have no real existence as far as the speakers are concerned. 

1 T.-A. DRUART, "Islam & Christianity: One Divine and Human Language or Many 
Human Languages", in The Judeo-Christian-Islamic Heritage: Philosophical & Theo- 
logical Perspectives, ed. R. C. TAYLOR and I. A. OMAR, Milwaukee 2010, 39-57, here 50. 

? R, J. KAPLAN, “Abraham ibn Ezra's and Moshe ibn Giqatilla’s Translations of the 
Linguistic Term *As/" in Hayyuj’s Writings", in Proceedings of the World Congress of 
Jewish Studies 11 (1993), 17-24, here 24. 

P M. SAWAIE, “Rifa‘a Rafi‘ al-Tahtawi and his Contribution to the Lexical Develop- 
ment of Modern Literary Arabic", in International Journal of Middle East Studies 32 
(2000), 395-410. 
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and do not seem to express principles on which arguments can be 
built. 


Sibawayhi (d. 796) uses terminology derived from the root w-d- ‘in 
the sense of coinage only three times (although he does frequently use 
the term mawdi', derived from the same root, in the sense of grammat- 
ical position or function'^). For instance, he explains that the string gad 
Zaydan laqitu “I have Zayd met" is not acceptable since the particle 
qad (which appears before perfect or imperfect verbs and emphasiz- 
es past or future time, respectively) “was coined for verbs”, which 
means that it cannot be separated from the verb by other elements.'° 


Ibn al-Sarraj (d. 929) uses terminology derived from the root w-d- ' 
more frequently than Sibawayhi, and the contexts in which the term 
appears in his a/-Usül fi al-nahw seem to be more varied." 


Ibn al-Anbari (d. 1181), who developed the discipline of usül al- 
nahw that integrated into the grammatical studies many terms and 
methodological tools from usül al-fiqh,'? uses the concept of coinage 
much less than could have been expected given its prominence in usil 
al-fiqh. His references to coinage in Luma ' al-adilla are very few and 
general. He mentions twice “the coinage of language" (wad al-lisan 
or al-lugha) when speaking of a word's basic meaning.'? Additionally, 
he claims that grammar must be viewed as analogically productive. 
Indeed, had the speakers been limited to transmitted usages, there 


^ This term is discussed in VERSTEEGH, “The Arabic Terminology of Syntactic Posi- 
tion", in Arabica 25 (1978), fasc. 3, 261-81, here 272-74. For a discussion on this term 
in Sibawayhi's writing see M. CARTER, Sibawayhi, London 2004, 77-80. 

15 Quad Gao, ‘AMR B. UTHMAN SIBAWAYHI, Le Livre de Sibawaihi, ed. H. DEREN- 
BOURG, 2 vols., Hildesheim 1970, I, 40.7-8. 

15 For two other appearances of the term in Sibawayhi see SIBAWAYHI, Le Livre, ed. 
DERENBOURG, I, 96.1-2; II, 266.14-16. 

17 See, e.g., MUHAMMAD B. SAHL IBN AL-SARRAJ, al-Usül fi al-nahw, ed. ‘A. AL-FAT- 
LI, 3 vols., Beirut 1988, I, 67.1-3; 219.7-8. 

15 See U. HAARMANN, “Religidses Recht und Grammatik im klassischen Islam", 
in Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenldndischen Gesellschaft. Supplement II: XVIII. 
Deutscher Orientalistentag (1972), 149-69 for a discussion of usül al-nahw, and of Ibn 
al-Anbarr's special place in this discipline. 

19 See ABU AL-BARAKAT ‘ABD AL-RAHMAN KAMAL AL-DIN IBN MUHAMMAD AL-AN- 
BARI, al-Ighrab fi jadal al-i'rab wa-Luma ' al-adilla fi usiil al-nahw, ed. S. AL-AF- 
GHANI, Damascus 1957, 93.2; 114.15. 
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would have been many inexpressible meanings, “in contradiction to 
the wisdom of coinage".?? In contrast, the vocabulary “is coined in a 
coinage that is based on transmission, not on reason, and cannot be 
used by analogy"?! In other words, grammar consists of rules that can 
be used to produce structures never heard before,? whereas the use 
of vocabulary should conform to that of a native speaker, without ap- 
peal to analogical reasoning. In three other /oci terms derived from the 
root w-d- ' are used to explain various properties of linguistic causes 
(Hab 

In Ibn al-Anbarr's Asrar al- Arabiyya, the notion of wad‘ is used 
in more concrete examples, and refers mostly to constituents’ mean- 
ing. For instance, it is stated that verbs and particles “signify by their 
forms [meanings] for which they were coined’.*4 Only in three cases 
relatively complex arguments are based on this notion: various prop- 
erties of ni ma/bi sa (“be excellent/evil”) are explained as due to their 
being coined for a general praise/dispraise;? the fact that the predicate 
of a clause following ‘asda (“maybe”) is a verb preceded by an is ex- 
plained as due to 'asá's being coined for connecting the future action 
to the present (and thus it is appropriate to combine it with an, which 
makes the verb refer specifically to the future); the syntactic behavior 


20 aag dea) caa ll. IBN AL-ANBARI, al-Ighrab, ed. AL-AFGHANI, 99.9-14. 

2 à agli 2053) 555 al le Y Ai c dus Ul Asl, IBN AL-ANBARI, al-Ighrab, ed. 
AL-AFGHANI, 99.14-15 

2 This idea is highly reminiscent of Chomsky who states: “The central fact to 
which any significant linguistic theory must address itself is this: a mature speaker 
can produce a new sentence of his language on the appropriate occasion, and other 
speakers can understand it immediately, though it is equally new to them". He views 
grammar as a tool that allows speakers to create infinitely many sentences from a 
finite number of elements. See N. CHOMSKY, Current Issues in Linguistic Theory, The 
Hague 1988, 7-11. 

3 See IBN AL-ANBARI, al-Ighrab, ed. AL-AFGHANI, 115.5-8; 121.1-3; 122.10-13. Ver- 
steegh translates ‘ilal as “causes”, considering it the nearest equivalent of the Arabic 
word (VERSTEEGH, The Explanation of Linguistic Causes, Amsterdam 1995, xv). See 
ibid., 90-91 for a discussion on the notion of “cause” in Arabic linguistics. See also 
SULEIMAN, The Arabic Grammatical Tradition. 

Mua lcs Le ule JS IBN AL-ANBARI, Asrär al- Arabiyya, ed. B. Y. HABBÜD, 
Beirut 1999, 48.19. 

25 [BN AL-ANBARI, Asrar al- Arabiyya, 93.8-12; 95.5-6. 

26 [BN AL-ANBARI, Asrar al- Arabiyya, 109.2-5. 
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of ghayr (“other than") in exception structures is explained as due to its 
“being coined to signify excessive vagueness”.”” 


Ibn Ya Ish (d. 1245) seems to be the only grammarian comparable 
to Astarabadhi in his use of the concept of wad’. The first appearance 
of the term in his Sharh al-Mufassal is found already in the book’s 
introduction, where it is discussed whether the word Allah (God) is 
“a coined or a morphologically derived noun”.# By “morphologically 
derived noun” Ibn Ya ish probably means a form that can be divided 
into the definite article a/- and a basic noun that was, in turn, created 
by combining a root and a morphological pattern. Therefore, “a coined 
noun”, which is contrasted to a morphologically derived one, means a 
noun that was created as a single unit and cannot be divided into small- 
er elements. 


In most cases Ibn Ya Ish uses the concept of coinage to refer to 
the creation of single words. In his view, the coinage of a word deter- 
mines its meaning,” definiteness,” 3rd person,*' etc. Sometimes he 
uses this concept to refer to syntactic constructions; e.g., he asserts 
that “the verb was coined in order [to function as] a predicate”. 
The cases in which coinage is related to morphological patterns are 
the rarest; e.g., he says that the pattern fa TI “was coined [in order to 
signify] intensiveness".? 


II.2. Wad ‘in Philosophy 


In Arabic philosophy, starting with al-Farabt (d. 950/951), the term 
wad‘ appears principally in discussions of the concepts a/-wad ' al-aw- 
wal and al-wad' al-thani, which are usually translated by modern 


ia eei cle 46 52, IBN AL-ANBARI, Asrar al- ‘Arabiyya, 157.3-13. 


28 aia Sl E 9452 Au), YA ISH B. ‘ALI IBN VA TsH, Sharh al-Mufassal, n. ed., 10 vols., 

Cairo n.d., I, 3.13-14. 

? See, e.g., IBN YA TsH, Sharh al-Mufassal, 1, 22.23-23.1; 27.5-8; 32.24-26; 34.10- 
11; II, 96.18; 128.4-5. 

? IBN YA TSH, Sharh al-Mufassal, Y, 39.8-9; 40.13-15; 42.7-8; III, 46.3-6;128.2-3, 
etc. 

?! IBN Y A TSH, Sharh al-Mufassal, I, 4.22-23; III, 158.10-12; IV, 25.2, etc. 

2 gei Ese a. Dna. IBN YA TSH, Sharh al-Mufassal, I, 24.20. For other examples see 
ibid. IL, 117.12; 131.20, etc. 

REA EI) £ 5-54. YA ISH B. ‘ALI IBN YA TSH, Sharh al-Mufassal, IL, 126.14. 
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scholars as “first and second imposition” (and to which I shall refer as 
“coinage” for consistency). 


In his Kitab al-Hurüf al-Farabi explains that grammatical terminol- 
ogy can be created in two ways: creation of new words and attaching a 
new meaning to existing words. Al-Farabi prefers the second option.*4 
He says that expressions that are used to speak of linguistic rules are 
"expressions in the second coinage", while the “primary expressions" 
(al-alfaz al-uwal, 1.e., expressions in their primary function) are “ex- 


pressions in the first coinage”.*° 


It can be inferred from this passage that the first coinage is the 
first ascription of an expression to a certain meaning, that is to say, 
creation of an expression for a certain meaning, while the second 
coinage is an ascription of a technical meaning to an existing expres- 
sion. Druart explains in this context that “words of second imposi- 
tion" refer to other words (and not to objects in the extra-linguistic 
world).*° 


Al-Farabi presents the study of grammar as an example of various 
sciences that a society creates after reaching a certain stage of language 
development.” It can thus be assumed that his view of technical ter- 
minology in other fields would be similar to the one implied by his 
statements about grammatical terminology, although I have found no 
specific examples in al-Farabi's writings in which the concept of sec- 
ond coinage is applied in areas other than grammar, or to changes of a 
word's meaning made not for the sake of creating technical terminolo- 
gy (that theoretically can also be considered a second coinage). 


In contrast, Avicenna (d. 1037) explicitly uses the concept of second 
coinage to speak ofthe creation of logical terminology. For instance, he 
says that the Greek word for genus (jins) “signified in its first coinage 


34 MUHAMMAD B. MUHAMMAD AL-FARABI, Kitab al-Hurüf, ed. M. MAHDI, Beirut 
1969, 147.16-148.2. This passage is discussed in T.-A. DRUART, “Al-Fârâbî: An Arabic 
Account of the Origin of Language and of Philosophical Vocabulary”, in Philosophy 
and Language: Proceedings of the American Catholic Philosophical Association 84 
(2010), 1-17, here 11. 

35 NT eli ost qii PEN EU ei ost S Su, AL-FARABI, al-Hurüf, ed. MAHDI, 
148.10-13. 

36 DRUART, “Islam and Christianity", 54. 

37 See AL-FARABI, al-Huriif, ed. MAHDI, 148.14-20. 
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[in this language] something else, and then was transferred by means 
of a second coinage to a meaning that is called ‘genus’ by logicians”.** 


IL3. Wad ‘in Theology and Jurisprudence 


Weiss presents a detailed account of theological and juridical sourc- 
es of “ilm al- wad’. To complete his account, I shall refer to two 
thinkers: al-Ghazali, whose Kitab al-Mustasfa exemplifies the usil 
al-fiqh genre at the peak of its development,” and Ibn al-Hajib, who 
is greatly relevant to Astarabadhr's Sharh al-Kafiya, which, as men- 
tioned above, is a commentary on Ibn al-Hajib’s own al-Muqaddima 
al-Käfiya. 


Similarly to al-Farabi and Avicenna, al-Ghazali discusses a first 
and second coinage.^' Al-Ghazalr's innovation in this respect is his 
mention of a third and fourth coinage, at least as a theoretical possi- 
bility. For instance, the word “noun” as a grammatical category is a 
word of the second coinage, since it refers to a word and not to an ex- 
tra-linguistic entity. If we divide the category of nouns into sub-cat- 
egories, each one of which receives its own name, those names are 
words of the third coinage. For instance, when we say that there are 
definite and indefinite nouns, “definite” and “indefinite” are words of 
the third coinage.” 


Additionally, al-Ghazali uses the derivatives of the term wad‘ to 
speak of the primary meaning or function for which a word was creat- 
ed.? He even uses the expression “the original coinage” (asl al-wad ‘),“ 


38 Se RI AI il ul est ai à «ab é die Jl geli cass die OM cuis 
Lis giihi, ABO ‘ALT AL-HUSAYN IBN SINA, Al- Shifa : Al-Mantiq (al-Madkhal), ed. T. 
HUSAYN, Cairo 1952, 47.3-5. 


# See WEISS, Language in Orthodox Muslim Thought. 

? N. CALDER, *Usül al-Fikh", in Encyclopaedia of Islam, Second Edition, ed. P. 
BEARMAN et al., Brill Online 2014. 

^! See, e.g., MUHAMMAD B. AHMAD AL-GHAZALI, al-Magsad al-asnà Sharh asma’ 
Allah al-husnà, ed. M. ABU AL- ALA’, Cairo 1968, 11.8-14. 

? AL-GHAZALI, al-Maqsad, ed. ABU AL- ALA’, 12.1-3. 

5 See, e.g., AL-GHAZALI, Kitab al-Mustasfa min ‘ilm al-usül, 2 vols., ed. M.-A. IBN 
“ABD AL-SHAKOR, Cairo 1904, I, 16.13-14. 

^ See, e.g., AL-GHAZALI, Kitab al-Mustasfa min ‘ilm al-usül, I, 4.15-16. 
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which then becomes significant for Astarabadhi* and, eventually, for 
modern Arab scholars.*° 


The most prominent difference between Ibn al-Hajib's Muntaha al- 
Wusül and al-Ghazalr's Kitab al-Mustasfa is that the former dedicates 
a separate chapter to mabadi' al-lugha, “linguistic premises". The 
subject matter of this chapter, as stated by Ibn al-Hajib, is a/-mawdü ‘at 
al-lughawiyya, “[elements] coined in the language".^ Ibn al-Hajib de- 
fines that as “every expression coined for a certain meaning"? and di- 
vides these expressions into “simple and complex" (mufrad wa-murak- 
kab). A simple expression is defined as “an expression [composed of] 
a single word"? Simple expressions are divided into nouns, verbs and 
particles, whereas complex expressions are divided “into sentences and 
non-sentences”.*! Sentence (jumla) is defined as “something which was 
coined in order to convey [a complete message] of an ascriptive link- 
age (nisba)”.®? 


5 See, e.g., RADI AL-DIN AL-ASTARABADHI, Sharh al-Radi ‘ald al-KGfiya, 5 vols., ed. 
Y.H. ‘Umar, Benghazi 1996, I, 39.12-13; 127.17-19; 132.6-8; II, 208.12-13. 

% For instance, Hassan dedicates a chapter in his book to as/ al-wad‘. T. HASSAN, 
al-Usül. Diräsa ibistimülüjiyya li-usil al-fikr al-lughawi al-‘arabi, Casablanca 1991, 
109-122. 

^! This is the translation offered by Weiss, who points out the term’s connection to 
the Aristotelian view of science, according to which any science employs premises 
borrowed from other sciences. Usül al-fiqh employs three kinds of such premises: theo- 
logical, linguistic and juristic. WEISS, Language in Orthodox Muslim Thought, 58-59. 

48 "UTHMAN B. UMAR IBN AL-HAJIB, Muntahà al-wusül wa-al-amal fi ‘ilmay al-usül 
wa-al-jadal, ed. M. B. AL-NA'SANI AL-HALABI, Cairo 1908, 12.1-5. Weiss translates al- 
mawdiü at al-lughawiyya as “linguistic givens”. WEISS, Language in Orthodox Muslim 
Thought, 60. 

4 Cid mn Li dS. IBN AL-HAnB, Muntahà al-wusül, ed. AL-NA'SANI AL-HALABI, 
12.6. 

5033415 AA, li Ip AL-HAJIB, Muntahä al-wusül, ed. AL-NA'SANI AL-HALABI, 12.7. 

51ab& 35 Ab Qi. IBN AL-HAnB, Muntahd al-wusül, ed. AL-NA'SANI AL-HALABI, 
12.11-18. 

3 A13 SU an Le, IBN AL-HAnB, Muntahd al-wusül, ed. AL-NA‘SANI AL-HALABI, 
12.18. My rendering of the word fada: is based on one of the principal meanings of the 
term fà ida, “fa ida as a full message”, which falls into a wider category of “fa ‘ida as 
a criterion for utterance acceptability”, as proposed in B. SHEYHATOVITCH, “The Notion 
of Fa ida in the Medieval Arabic Grammatical Tradition: Fa ida as a Criterion for 
Utterance Acceptability”, in The Foundations of Arabic Linguistics II: Kitab Stbaway- 
hi: Interpretation and Transmission, ed. A. E. MAROGY and K. VERSTEEGH, Leiden-Bos- 
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Other examples of the term wad‘ in Ibn al-Hajib's book can be 
found in discussions of homonymy,” literal and non-literal usages," 
etc. He also refers to the question of “the beginning of coinage” (ibtida” 
al-wad `, i.e., the question of the origin of language. He summarizes 
various opinions about the origin of language among Muslim scholars, 
concluding that it is impossible to determine which is correct.‘ 


III. The Term wad ‘ in Sharh al-Kafiya 
III.1. The Definition of wad < 


In one of the first chapters of Sharh al-Kafiya, Astarabadhi explains 
that the expression wad ‘ al-lafz (“coinage of a linguistic expression”) 
means "the first assignment of [a linguistic expression] to a meaning, 
with an intention that it will become conventional between people".^ 
If someone uses a linguistic expression after its first coinage with the 
same meaning, he should not be called its coiner, since it is not the first 
assignment of the expression. In contrast, if someone uses a linguistic 
expression with a meaning which differs from that determined by the 
first coinage, with an intention for it to become conventional, he is 
called its coiner. For instance, when a person gives another person the 
name Zayd, he is the coiner of this name. However, linguistic mistakes 
in the speech of common people cannot be considered coinage, despite 
the fact that these usages differ from those determined by the primary 
coinage. The reason is that mistakes are not produced with an intention 
to become conventional.’ 


ton 2015, 184-201. In translating the term nisba, which is clearly used in a predicative 
sense in the citation, I follow Weiss who explains this term in the definition of a sen- 
tence given by Taftazant. See Weiss, “Subject and Predicate in the Thinking of the 
Arabic Philologists", in Journal of the American Oriental Society 105/4 (1985), 605- 
22, here 605. 

? [BN AL-HAJIB, Muntaháà al-wusül, ed. AL-NA'SANI AL-HALABI, 13.4. 

* IBN AL-HĀJIB, Muntahd al-wusül, ed. AL-NA'SANI AL-HALABI, 14.10-20. 

°° [BN AL-HAJIB, Muntahd al-wusül, ed. AL-NA‘SANI AL-HALABI, 19.25-20.20. 

56 ‘gall Gis ale Ubi gis jus Cf alui ae if Ge Gaal V3 ais, ASTARABADHI, Sharh al- 
Radi ‘ala al-Käfiva, ed. ‘UMAR, I, 21.8-9. 

5 ASTARABADHI, Sharh al-Radi ‘ala al-Káfiya, ed. ‘UMAR, I, 21.9-16. 
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II.2. Different Types of Coinage 
III.2.1. Astarabadhi’s Classification of Coined Elements 


Astarabadhi not only defines coinage, but also presents different types 
of coinage. He does it in discussing the proper definition for the term 
kalima (““word; morpheme”} which Ibn al-Hajib explained as “an ex- 
pression coined for a simple meaning"? Astarabadhi starts by pointing 
out that the word ‘meaning’ is unnecessary in the definition, since any 
coinage must be for a meaning, according to his definition of wad *? 
(that was discussed in the previous subsection). This can be considered 
a proof that the grammarian uses wad‘ as a technical term, with an 
identical meaning on each occasion. 


Astarabadhi explains next that the phrase “simple meaning” refers 
to “a meaning whose parts are not signified by any part of its expres- 
sion”, i.e., a meaning whose parts cannot be put into correspondence 
with parts of its linguistic expression.?' He remarks that logicians usu- 
ally talk of “complex or simple expressions", not of “complex or sim- 
ple meanings", and it is not appropriate to use obscure, not well-known 
terms in definitions.? According to Astarabadhi, a better definition for 


5 The term kalima in Arabic grammatical theory in general is discussed in A. LEVIN, 
“The Medieval Arabic Term Kalima and the Modern Linguistic Term Morpheme: Sim- 
ilarities and Differences", in Studies in Islamic History and Civilization in Honour 
of Professor David Ayalon, ed. M. SHARON, Jerusalem 1986, 423-46. The same term 
in Astarabadhi’s writing is discussed in J.-P. GUILLAUME, “Defining the Word with- 
in Grammatical Tradition", in The Word in Arabic, ed. G. LANCIONI and L. BETTINI, 
Leiden-Boston 2011, 49-68; and P. LARCHER, “What is a Kalima?", in ibid., 33-48. 

59 agi inal ase bil, ASTARABADHI, Sharh al-Radi ‘ald al-Káfiya, ed. UMAR, I, 19.4. 
Larcher translates this definition as “an expression instituted for a single meaning” 
(LARCHER, “What is a Kalima?", 36), while Guillaume chooses to render the adjective 
mufrad as “simple” (GUILLAUME, “Defining the Word within Grammatical Tradition", 56). 

69 ASTARABADHI, Sharh al-Radi ‘ald al-Käfiya, ed. ‘UMAR, I, 21.17-19. 

61 435& lé abl eA Os Y ci cal. ASTARABADHI, Sharh al-Radi ‘ald al-Káfiya, ed. 
‘UMAR, I, 22.2. 

9 ASTARABADHI, Sharh al-Radi ‘ala al-Käfiya, ed. ‘UMAR, I, 22.9-11. Arabic logi- 
cians indeed discuss simple and complex expressions, and define them similarly to As- 
tarabadht — see, e.g., AL-FARABI, a/l-Mantiq ‘inda al-Farabi, 4 vols., ed. R. AL-‘AJAM, 
Beirut 1985, I, 133.4-5. However, in logical treatises references to simple or complex 
meanings can also be found — e.g., al-Fārābī speaks about the “creation of complex 
meanings/expressions" (tarkib al-ma Gni/al-alfaz), AL-FARABI, al-Hurüf, ed. MAHDI, 
140.19-141.3. 
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kalima could be “a simple coined expression".? It may however be 
claimed that the adjective ‘simple’ is unnecessary in the definition, 
since the coiner of the language coins only simple expressions, while 
complex expressions are up to the user of the language.“ In order to 
defend his definition, Astarabadhi has to show that the coiner coins not 
only simple expressions. 


Astarabadhi distinguishes between two main types of coined ele- 
ments: 


(1) Particular expressions that are learned by listening (to native 
speakers). One needs ‘ilm al-lugha, lexicography, in order to know 
them.® This type of coinage may be called a lexical coinage. 


(2) General rules that determine expressions built in certain pat- 
terns. These expressions can be (a) single words — for instance, the 
pattern of active participle forms of verbs of the pattern fa ‘ala is fa il. 
One needs morphology, ‘ilm al-tasrif, in order to know these forms; 
thus, this type of coinage may be called a morphological coinage. Al- 
ternatively, expressions that obey a general rule can be (b) complex, 
i.e., built from several elements. For instance, there is a rule according 
to which the subject of a verbal sentence must come after the verb. In 
order to master some of these rules one needs to know morphology, and 
for others one needs syntax (‘ilm al-nahw).® This type of coinage may 
be called a syntactic coinage. 


It may seem unclear why Astarabadhi mentions morphology in the 
context of complex expressions, but one must remember that Arabic 
grammarians usually view the verb as containing a subject pronoun, 
either overt or implicit (unless the verb is followed by its subject noun, 
in which case the verb does not contain any pronoun). Thus, both mor- 
phological and syntactic rules are necessary in order to use Arabic 
verbs correctly in a sentence. 


The next subsections contain examples from Sharh al-KGfiya for 
each of these three types of coinage, together with arguments that As- 
tarabadhi bases on the concept of coinage. 


6 & piaga is Bil, AsrARABADHI, Sharh al-Radi ‘ald al-Káfiya, ed. UMAR, I, 22.14. 
6 ASTARABADHI, Sharh al-Radi ‘ald al-KGfiya, ed. ‘UMAR, I, 25.3-4. 

6 ASTARABADHI, Sharh al-Radi ‘ald al-KGfiya, ed. ‘UMAR, I, 25.5-6. 

6° ASTARABADHI, Sharh al-Radi ‘ald al-KGfiya, ed. ‘UMAR, I, 25.7-14. 
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IIL.2.2. Lexical Coinage 


A noun is defined by Ibn al-Hajib as “[a word] that signifies a meaning 
in itself that is not associated with one of the three times”. In the light 
of this definition, the nominal status of relative pronouns and third per- 
son personal pronouns may appear problematic, as they seemingly do 
not signify anything by themselves, and need other elements to eluci- 
date them. Astarabadhi explains that these pronouns indeed need oth- 
er elements, but not in order to convey their own meaning, which is “a 
vague thing" (al-shay ' al-mubham), but in order to remove obscurity. 
For instance, the relative pronoun alladhi (which; that") has its own 
meaning — “a vague thing", and it needs a relative clause to remove the 
vagueness, not to confirm it. This is also the case with third person per- 
sonal pronouns. Thus, elements of these two categories of pronouns are 
nouns, and, moreover, definite nouns, “since it is conditioned by their 
coinage that they must refer to something particular and specified”. 


In the above discussion the concept of coinage is used to discern 
between noun and particle. Relative pronouns and third person person- 
al pronouns may appear to fit the definition of a particle better than that 
of a noun because they need other elements to convey their meaning 
completely.” However, the difference between these pronouns and the 
particle is that the latter was coined not in order to stand independently, 
but to induce a change in another element’s meaning; while the pro- 
nouns were coined in order to signify a vague thing. This is their in- 
dependent meaning, which should be elucidated by another element. 
Additionally, these pronouns are coined so that they refer to something 
specific. This is the reason that they are considered definite. Thus, in 
this discussion, the concept of coinage serves to explain why certain 
pronouns belong to the category of nouns, and why they are definite. 


Another example appears in a discussion on word-order in a nom- 
inal sentence. In his presentation of cases in which the predicate must 


67 ASNT ake NT asl QUÉ É audi à Lire lé OS, ASTARABADHI, Sharh al-Radi ‘ala 
al-Käfiva, ed. ‘UMAR, I, 35.4. 

68 ASTARABADHI, Sharh al-Radi ‘ald al-KGfiya, ed. ‘UMAR, I, 40.12-13. 

O paai cute da lal bY AS, sf Gus bs lag i al ASTARABADHI, Sharh al-Radi 
‘ala al-Käfiya, ed. ‘UMAR, I, 40.14-19. 

7 [bn al-Hajib (as cited ibid., IV, 259.4) defines a particle as: “[A word] that signi- 
fies a meaning in another [constituent]" (e x à Lie dé OS 4), 
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precede the subject, Ibn al-Hajib refers to sentences in which the predi- 
cate is a phrase or single word"! that deserves to open the sentence. The 
example is ayna Zaydun (“Where is Zayd?").? Astarabadht remarks 
that Ibn al-Hajib's presentation of ayna as a single word may seem 
unclear, since according to the latter's own earlier statement time and 
place expressions are usually paraphrasable by a clause.” Astarabadhr 
resolves the problem by explaining that ayna is, without a doubt, “a 
single noun in its coinage"," regardless of whether it is paraphrased by 
a clause or a phrase. In the example ayna Zaydun, one can say that ayna 
is “a single word that appears in the position of a clause". 


The following example is taken from the chapter on exception 
(al-istithnà `) constructions. Ibn al-Hajib discusses a sentence in which 
the excepted element (a/l-mustathna) should take the same case as the 
general term (al-mustathna minhu), but since the same case is impos- 
sible, the case of the excepted element is determined according to the 
syntactic position of the phrase in which the general term appears. His 
example is mà jà ani min ahadin illà Zaydun (“No one but Zayd came 
to me”). The excepted element (Zayd) should have taken the same 
case as the general term (ahadin); however, the preposition min cannot 
assign the genitive (jarr) to a noun that follows i//a. Therefore, the 
excepted element takes the nominative (raf^), according to the position 
of the prepositional phrase min ahadin, which functions as a subject in 
the sentence. 


Astarabadhi explains that min cannot assign the jarr case to a noun 
that follows i//& because min “was coined in order to signify that the 
non-affirmation affects all parts of the [entity signified by the noun] 


7 Astarabadht uses the term mufrad, the most intuitive meaning of which is “a single 
word" (the current example focuses on ayna, which is indeed a single word) but since 
he usually uses mufrad in a contrast to jumla (clause; sentence”), “phrase” also seems 
to be an appropriate translation. 

7? ASTARABADHI, Sharh al-Radi ‘ald al-Káfiya, ed. UMAR, I, 259.5. 

3 Astarābādhī points out this apparent contradiction ibid., 260.3-4; his claim is 
based on Ibn al-Hajib's statement that appears in ASTARABADHI, Sharh al-Radi ‘ala 
al-Käfiva, ed. ‘UMAR, I, 243.4. 

G eli (à 4584 24, ASTARABADHI, Sharh al-Radi ald al-Käfiya, ed. ‘UMAR, I, 260.5. 

75 LAH gaja aly St, ASTARABADHI, Sharh al-Radi ‘ald al-Kafiya, ed. ‘UMAR, I, 
260.6. 

7$ ASTARABADHI, Sharh al-Radi ‘ald al-Káfiya, ed. ‘UMAR, I, 107.4-11. 
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that receives the jarr case from it". When illā follows a non-affirma- 
tive clause, it refutes the non-affirmation. The annulled non-affirmation 
cannot affect the parts of the entity that is mentioned after it.” 


Here Astarabadhi uses the concept of coinage in order to explain 
why the noun that follows i//à cannot receive the jarr case from a 
preposition that precedes i//à: since the basic meaning for which min 
was coined is related to non-affirmation, this preposition cannot affect 
grammatically the noun preceded by i//à that annuls the non-affirma- 
tion. In other words, there is no logical connection between min and the 
noun that comes after i//à, thus the preposition cannot affect that noun 
grammatically. 


III.2.3. Morphological Coinage 


Astarabadhi uses the concept of coinage to explain why the definite ar- 
ticle al- can be added to nouns only. The reason is that this article “was 
coined in order to render particular the entity that the signifier signifies 
in itself by correspondence’’.” It cannot join verbs, since they signify 
an entity "through inclusion" (dimnan), or particles, since "the thing 
signified [by a particle]? (madlüluhu) is found in another element and 
not in the particle itself.*? 


It is not easy to determine the meaning of dhät (translated above as 
“entity”) in this context. The word is occasionally used as a synonym 
of jawhar and ‘ayn in the sense of (concrete) substance"?! However, 


T gy SAÏD aas Delt cul ase S] Sal aca, ASTARABADHI, Sharh al-Radi ‘ala 
al-Käfiva, ed. ‘UMAR, I, 108.3-4. 

7* ASTARABADHI, Sharh al-Radi ‘ala al-Káfiya, ed. ‘UMAR, I, 108.5-7. 

79 Qf às 8 Aida tile J aal idl cuil Ae yo’, ASTARABADHI, Sharh al-Radi ‘ala 
al-Käfiva, ed. UMAR, I, 44.6-7. 

80 Tbid., 44.7-8. Here Astarabadhi uses terms from the realm of the form-meaning 
relation, the first appearance of which seems to be in Avicenna's writings. Mutabaqa 
means a complete correspondence between the word and the concept (in contrast to 
tadammun/dimn ‘inclusion’, which refers to concepts contained in the meaning of the 
word, and i/tizam ‘entailment’, which refers to concepts entailed by the meaning of 
the word). See, e.g., ABU ‘ALI AL-HUSAYN IBN SINA (AVICENNA), Remarks and Ad- 
monitions, Part One: Logic, trans. S. C. INATI, Toronto 1984, 50-51 (cf. IBN AL-HAJIB, 
Muntahà al-wusil, ed. AL-NA'SANI AL-HALABI, 12.13-14). 

8! See S. F. AFNAN, Philosophical Terminology in Arabic and Persian, Leiden 1964, 
99-102. 
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this interpretation seems inappropriate here, since a verb does not sig- 
nify any concrete substance by inclusion. The two main components of 
its meaning are time and action, neither of which is concrete. Although 
a verb implies existence of an agent, a link between a verb and the idea 
of an agent seems to be weaker than a link of inclusion. Moreover, the 
requirement that a noun signify a concrete substance cannot be a con- 
dition for that noun receiving a definite article, since the definite article 
can of course be added to abstract nouns as well. 


Among the various meanings of the term dhat presented by 
Tahanawi, the most apt in the present context is [a substance] in which 
something else exists".? That substance may have an independent ex- 
Istence, e.g., Zaydun al- alimu qà 'imun (“The knowledgeable Zayd is 
standing"; Zayd is a substance with an independent existence, in which 
the attributes of knowledge and standing reside), or not, e.g., ra aytu 
al-sawada al-shadida (“I saw an intense blackness”; of course, black- 
ness cannot exist independently but must be an attribute of something; 
nevertheless, the attribute of intensity exists in it).? In other words, 
one of the meanings of dhät is a substance (concrete or abstract) which 
has some attributes (and thus can be described by an adjective). Such 
substances are represented linguistically by nouns. Therefore, the defi- 
nite article cannot join a verb, as that would contradict the purpose 
for which the article was coined. In any case, regardless of the exact 
meaning of the term dhàt in Astarabadhr's discussion, it is clear that a 
verb does not signify anything by correspondence (because its meaning 
consists of two components, namely, action and time), and a particle 
does not signify anything at all by itself. 


It can be concluded that of the three parts of speech, the noun is 
the only one that signifies a substance by correspondence. Astarabadht 
uses this idea to explain several properties of nouns - that they are the 
only part of speech that can function as a subject in a sentence, that they 
have dual, plural, and feminine forms (the verb seemingly has these 
forms as well, but they actually pertain to the subject pronoun, i.e., a 


ES CEE į La, MUHAMMAD B. ‘ALI AL-TAHANAWI, Mawsü ‘at Kashshaf istilahat al- 
funün wa-al-‘uliim, 2 vols., ed. ‘A. DAHRUJ, Beirut 1996, I, 817a27. 

8 AL-TAHANAWI, Mawsü ‘at Kashshaf istilahat al-funün wa-al- 'uliim, 1, 817a27-30. 
Al-Sharif al-Jurjant defines dat as “that which deserves an attribute or judgement". 
The excerpt is translated in I. ALON and SH. ABED, Al-Farabi’s Philosophical Lexicon, 
2 vols., Cambridge 2007, I, 139. 
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nominal element included in the verb, and not to the verb itself), that 
the ya” al-nisba ending can be attached to them, etc. 


Astarabadhi also uses the concept of coinage in discussing the fem- 
inine marker (tà ' al-ta nith) in the context of diptote nouns. Adjective- 
ness and feminineness are mentioned by Ibn al-Hajib among the nine 
conditions, two of which in any combination can be expected to render 
a noun diptote.9? However, adjectives with the feminine marker are not 
diptote, a fact that requires an explanation. Astarabadhi explains that 
"tà" al-ta nith was originally coined as an accidental and non-constant 
thing".*6 For this reason, the feminine marker of adjectives in the fem- 
inine form does not cause diptoteness, since “an accidental [factor] is 
not taken into account"? In other words, ta’ al-ta nith does not cause 
diptoteness in regular feminine adjectives, because it is not an insepa- 
rable part of the word and as such can be ignored. 


Astarabadhi adds that "the basic coinage [of the feminine mark- 
er|" (aslu wad 'iha) is for creating a distinction between the mascu- 
line and the feminine genders. When it has this function, e.g., in the 
words dariba (“[the] hitting one, fem.”) and madrüba (* [the] hit one, 
fem."), it is never an inseparable part of the word. When it does not 
have this function, e.g., in hijāra (“stones”) and ghurfa (“room”), it 
may be an inseparable part of the word.** Put differently, in nouns 
like hijara and ghurfa, one cannot omit tã’ al-ta nith and change the 
gender only — in contrast to nouns like dariba, in which such an omis- 
sion is possible. Thus the feminine marker in hijara and ghurfa is not 
accidental. However, these nouns are not diptote, as except for their 
feminineness they satisfy no other precondition of diptoteness in Ibn 
al-Hajib's list.*? 

When a word of Arabic origin functions as a proper noun, it is 
"protected" from any possible omission, and hence the feminine mark- 
er becomes an inseparable part of the word. Tā’ al-ta nith in ‘A'isha 


84 ASTARABADHI, Sharh al-Radi ‘ald al-Káfiya, ed.‘ UMAR, I, 49.4-6. 

85 ASTARABADHI, Sharh al-Radi ‘ald al-Káfiya, ed. UMAR, I, 100.18-101.2. 

86 i aes ue si ule. Ji à cati ¿Ú a5, ASTARABADHI, Sharh al-Radi ‘ala 
al-Kafiya, ed. UMAR, I, 132.4-5. 

zi oa ait 3 Al, ASTARABADHI, Sharh al-Radi ‘ald al-Káfiya, ed. UMAR, I, 132.5. 

88 ASTARABADHI, Sharh al-Radi ‘ald al-KGfiva, ed.‘ UMAR, I, 132.6-10. 

8° ASTARABADHI, Sharh al-Radi ‘ala al-Káfiya, ed. Umar, I, 100.18-101.2. 
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(fem. proper noun) is not different from the rā’ in Ja far (masc. proper 
noun), and it can be omitted only in a state of tarkhim (“softening [of 
the voice]").? Astarabadhi explains the difference between the femi- 
nine marker in proper nouns and in generic nouns by saying that “using 
an expression as a proper noun is its coinage; any letter with which the 
word was coined cannot be separated from it".?! When "a 'isha is used 
as a generic noun (whose meaning is “[the] living one, fem."), “it is not 
coined with the feminine marker',? but when it used as a proper noun, 
"it is coined in a second coinage with the feminine marker, and in this 
coinage the fa” is similar to the last consonant of the word”.” 


The main question treated by Astaräbädht in the above discussion 
is whether a certain word was coined with a suffix (which would then 
form an inseparable part of the word that affects the word's morpholog- 
ical behavior) or whether the form can be treated as a basic word plus 
an ending (in which case there are other morphological implications). 
The expression wad‘ thàni is reminiscent of the discussions on “first 
and second coinage” seen in al-Farabt and Avicenna's writings,” but 
Astarabadhi expands its meaning: the process meant here is neither a 
creation of a technical term, nor a semantic shift, but rather a separate 
act of coinage. The new form produced by this coinage may be inspired 
by an existing form, but the meaning of the original form is irrelevant 
for the new form. The original meaning of the word "a isha has no 
bearing on the proper name 44 ‘isha, which cannot be divided into a 
basic word plus feminine marker. It is not a feminine form of the active 
participle ‘@ ish (“a living one, masc.”) but rather an independent form 
that was coined as a single unit. Therefore the tã’ marbüta is perceived 
in this case as an inseparable part of the word. 


% ASTARABADHI, Sharh al-Radi ‘ala al-Kafiya, ed. UMAR, I, 132.11-13. The phe- 
nomenon of tarkhim is discussed in C.-P. CASPARI, A Grammar of the Arabic Lan- 
guage, 2 vols., trans. and ed. W. WRIGHT, Cambridge 1955, I, 88-89. 

91 AA ye As Y axe AGE cunas cas DS, Al aies Di, Anka, ASTARABADHI, Sharh 
al-Radi ‘ala al-KGfiya, ed. UMAR, I, 132.14-15. 

% QU xa pese ol. ASTARABADHI, Sharh al-Radi ‘ala al-KGfiya, ed. UMAR, I, 
132.15. 

92. alagi ISa (à RAT AS CIE Lad ÉN pa GÉ etn dking, ASTARABADHI, Sharh al-Radi 
‘ala al-Käfiya, ed. UMaAR, I, 132.16. 

% See Section II.2. above. 
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IIL.2.4. Syntactic Coinage 


Astarabadhi uses the concept of coinage to explain the potential syntac- 
tic functions of different parts of speech: a noun can be either subject 
or predicate “because of [its] coinage” (bi-hasabi al-wad i), whereas 
a verb can function only as a predicate, and a particle can be neither 
subject nor predicate.” The concept of coinage obviates the need for 
further arguments: each part of speech can fulfill specific function(s) 
because it was coined this way. Of course, the idea itself is not original: 
Ibn al-Sarraj mentions the fact that a noun can be a subject as the most 
prominent property of this part of speech,” in contrast to a verb and a 
particle (the latter is defined as a constituent that can be neither subject 
nor predicate”). Astarabadhi integrates these well-known ideas into his 
theory of coinage: in his view, the coinage determines the syntactic 
behavior of entire classes of words, as well as specific properties of 
various words. 


Elsewhere Astarabadhi claims that in coining separate linguistic 
elements, the coiner has taken into account the fact that they should 
appear in a syntactic context — although Arabic grammarians have usu- 
ally maintained that, in their most basic state, words are not part of any 
construction. This claim appears in the discussion of the ending -7 
(“my”) in vocative constructions. Astarabadhi mentions various opin- 
ions regarding this morpheme, among them the view that originally the 
ya’ should have been vocalized in fatha “since the coiner of separate 
words regards the word in its separate state rather than in any [syntac- 
tic] construction".? Any word that consists of one consonant only, such 
as wa- (“and”) and fa- (“then”), must be vocalized because a word can- 
not begin with an unvocalized consonant. Thus, if the ya” is regarded as 


?5 ASTARABADHI, Sharh al-Radi ‘ala al-Káfiya, ed. UMAR, I, 33.14-15. 

% [BN AL-SARRAJ, al-Usül fi al-nahw, ed. AL-FATLI, I, 37.7-8. 

?' IBN AL-SARRAJ, al-Usül fi al-nahw, ed. AL-FATLI, I, 40.13-17. Versteegh mentions 
“the syntactic definitions” which define the parts of speech “by mentioning their most 
prominent syntactic properties” as one of the five main categories of definitions of 
parts of speech formulated by Arab grammarians. VERSTEEGH, The Explanation of Lin- 
guistic Causes, 56. 

?* Hassan presents this as one of the basic principles in medieval Arabic grammatical 
theory. HASSAN, al-Usül, 160. 

9 Qu& S g alga! dls dale 1) Shi cuts ff aly GY. ASTARABADHI, Sharh al-Radi 
‘ala al-Käfiya, ed. UMAR, I, 389.14-15. 
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standing by itself, not part of any construction, it too must be vocalized. 
The chosen vowel in this case is fatha, since it is the “lightest” vowel, 
and one consonant, especially “a weak letter" (harf al- ‘lla, i.e., one of 
the letters alif, waw and ya’, which can be matres lectionis ?), cannot 
bear heavier vowels.!?! 


According to another approach, the yd’ was originally unvocal- 
ized. This is the view which Astarabadhi prefers, “because the sukün is 
the origin".'? He explains that the above claim that the coiner regards 
words by themselves as not part of any construction is not correct: 

It is clear that the coiner considered the personal pronouns within a 


syntactic context, as is proven by the fact that he coined them in raf’, 
nasb and jarr, and cases cannot exist outside a syntactic context.” 


The pronouns prove that the coiner took syntactic context into ac- 
count when coining words, since the personal pronouns' forms differ 
completely according to case. For instance, the personal pronoun of 
Ist person sing. in raf“ is and, whereas the ending -nī signifies the 
same pronoun in nasb, and the ending -7 the same pronoun in jarr.'“ 
Even if in the case of regular nouns (in which only the ending chang- 
es according to case) this argument does not strictly hold, any doubt 
concerning its validity will surely disappear when the personal pro- 
nouns, whose form changes completely according to case, are taken 
into account. 


Astarabadhi bolsters his position with yet another argument: 


Had [the coiner] not taken into account the syntactic context of 
words, nouns that have no reason to take a fixed ending in a syn- 
tactic construction would not have been coined consistently from at 
least three letters, but rather would have been coined from one or two 


100 See CASPARI, A Grammar of the Arabic Language, I, 5. 

1! ASTARABADHI, Sharh al-Radi ‘alā al-Kafiya, ed. UMAR, I, 389.12-13. 

102 JUN Ss GS ÉY, AsrARABADHI, Sharh al-Radi ‘ala al-Kafiya, ed. UMAR, I, 
389.14. This is a well-known principle in Arabic grammatical theory. See, e.g., IBN 
AL-SARRAJ, al-Usül ft al-nahw, ed. AL-FATLI, II, 368.2. 

1 IET, $5 525 AG glass Le ia gate Ulis GS 38 SS ull col anal uà ss 46 Sa thal 
sal alls ost YI Ss Y. ASTARABADHI, Sharh al-Radi ‘ala al-Kàfiya, ed.‘Umar, I, 
389.15-16. 

104 For a discussion on personal pronouns see, e.g., IBN AL-SARRAJ, al-Usül fi al- 
nahw, ed. AL-FATLI, II, 115.1-121.5; IBN YA TSH, Sharh al-Mufassal, III, 85.23-98.21; 
CASPARI, A Grammar of the Arabic Language, 1, 53-56. 
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letters, similarly to the bound personal pronouns -7 (“my”) and -ka 
(your; you”; 2nd person masc., sing., nasb; jarr), ma (“what”) and 
man (^who").!05 


This passage deals exclusively with nouns. In principle, nouns should 
take a case-dependent ending, unless there is a reason that makes them 
take a fixed ending (e.g., if they resemble a particle'®). According to 
another well-known principle, a noun that takes a case-dependent end- 
ing should consist of at least three letters.” In Astarabadhr's view, the 
fact that all nouns that take case-dependent endings consist of at least 
three letters, whereas nouns with a fixed ending may consist of two let- 
ters or even one, supports his assertion that the coiner of the language 
has taken syntax in account when coining words. The coiner planned in 
advance which nouns should take case-dependent endings, and which 
nouns should take fixed endings. 


The idea of planning by the coiner appears in a discussion on /adun 
(*by; near; close to”), which Arabic grammarians consider a time/place 
expression (zarf, which is a nominal element) with a fixed ending. As- 
tarabadhi presents Ibn al-Hajib's explanation, that ladun takes a fixed 
ending because “some of its dialectal forms were coined in a coinage 
of particles, while other forms behave analogously to [these dialectal 
forms]’”.'° The dialectal forms in question consist of two letters only, 
e.g. lad. According to Ibn al-Hajib, *a coinage of particles" is the only 
possible reason for the fixed ending of /adun, since in other respects 
this word is very similar to ‘inda whose ending is undoubtedly case-de- 
pendent. 99 


s uie ete as Qus oa Gal uli I anra, 5 as i Jul cial uà sas d uis 

bag Va 55 ASG paca ct acus LAS cios. Gf cis LÉ Aa; 5e Oh 515 Ud cabal X AS- 
TARABADHI, Sharh al-Radi ‘ala al-Kafiya, ed. ‘UMAR, I, 390.1-3. The term harf may 
denote a letter of the alphabet, but as a phonetic term it denotes “a sound which is 
represented in Arabic orthography by a letter" (LEVIN, “The Medieval Arabic Term 
Kalima”, 425, n. 13). I use the term "letter" as a short form of the latter formulation. 

106 See, e.g., ASTARABADHI, Sharh al-Radi ‘ala al-Káfiya, ed. UMAR, III, 222.3-5. 

107 See, e.g., ASTARABADHI, Sharh al-Radi ‘ald al-Káfiya, ed. ‘UMAR, I, 397.4. 

108 Les aS ile All así ica, ATT ins Atty Le lll Ge Jbid., ITI, 221.15-16. This 
explanation appears in IBN AL-HAJIB, Sharh al-Muqaddima al-kafiya fi ‘ilm al-i rab, 
ed. J. M. AHMAD, Mecca 1997, 780.8-781.2 (Astarabadhr does not quote Ibn al-Hajib 
directly, but conveys his ideas). 

109 ASTARABADHI, Sharh al-Radi ‘ald al-Káfiya, ed. Umar, III, 221.16-17. 
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Astarabadhi responds to this argumentation as follows: 


The possibility to coin some nouns in particle coinage, 1.e., from less 
than three letters, is determined by the coiner's knowledge that in 
usage [these nouns] will receive a fixed ending, due to their resem- 
blance to words whose endings are fixed.!!° 


“Therefore, their fixed ending cannot be explained by particle coin- 
age",!!! since such an explanation would, according to Astarabadhi, in- 
terchange the cause and the effect. “Particle coinage”, i.e., creation ofa 
noun consisting of less than three letters, is possible due to the coiner’s 
knowledge that the word would not take any case markers (whereas a 
word whose ending is case-dependent should consist of at least three 
letters!?). Thus, the fixed ending of a noun cannot be explained that 
way, for the argumentation would be circular. 


Astarabadhi offers an alternative explanation for the fixed ending of 
ladun: its syntactic plasticity is even lower than that of other time/place 
expressions, although the latter are also restricted in the syntactic po- 
sitions in which they can appear. That is because /adun necessarily has 
the meaning of ibtida’ ("beginning", which, according to Astarabadhi, 
is the meaning of the particle min from"), and thus typically appears 
besides min.''* This fact maximizes ladun's resemblance to a particle, 
whose syntactic functions are very limited.!! To summarize, the fixed 
ending of /adun can be better explained by its syntactic and semantic 
resemblance to particles (and not by “particle coinage"). 


110 Alas Le gle gel Ga i can RÉ a GE le Gl «cà Si 25 aLI oai aias 3158 
Gal ieia Ao SIT a JLT us Gi Ge, ASTARABADHI, Sharh al-Radi ‘ald al-Kafi- 
ya, ed. ‘UMAR, IIT, 221.18-222.2. 

m ca Al gias Gaia cle Gia GiG GS Í 5953 SE. ASTARABADHI, Sharh al-Radi ‘ala 
al-Käfiva, ed. UMAR, III, 222.2-3. 

12 Although nouns such as yad (“hand”) and dam (“blood”) take case-dependent 
endings in spite of consisting of two letters only, Astarabadhi (Sharh al-Radi ‘ala 
al-Käfiva, ed. UMAR, I, 397.4-6) regards these cases as anomalies that should not affect 
the basic rules. 

13 See ASTARABADHI, Sharh al-Radi ‘ald al-Käfiya, ed. UMAR, IV, 263.10—270.12 
for a discussion of various meanings and functions of min. 

14 See ASTARABADHI, Sharh al-Radi ‘ald al-KGfiya, ed. Umar, IIT, 221.9-10. 

15 ASTARABADHI, Sharh al-Radi ‘ald al-Kafiya, ed. UMAR, III, 222.3-5. 
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IIL3. Signification by Coinage versus 
other Types of Signification 


Although the meaning of linguistic elements is usually viewed as deter- 
mined by their coinage, Astarabadhi mentions two other ways in which 
an element achieves its meaning (which can be viewed as “modes of 
signification"): “by nature” (bi-al-tab ʻi; tab ‘an) and “by means of rea- 
son" ( 'aglan). 


Already at the beginning of his book, in discussing the definition 
of the term “word” (kalima), Astarabadhi says that a word can signify 
meaning not only by its coinage, but also “by nature" (bi-al-tab 7). For 
instance, the onomatopoeic word kahh imitates the sound of cough- 
ing.''® The idea of signification by nature brings to mind the discussion 
on the origin of speech in Greek philosophy, in which the two major 
approaches were phusis (the naturalistic approach, according to which 
language originated in natural sounds and a natural connection exists 
between the sign and what it signifies) and thésis (the conventional ap- 
proach, according to which the linguistic signs were arbitrarily chosen 
by speakers).!" To my knowledge, the example of kahh is the only one 
in which Astarabadhi speaks of signification by nature. This is to be 
expected, since in Arabic (as in other languages) it is difficult to point 
out any natural connection between words and their meanings — except 
in onomatopoeic words. 


A meaning may also be inferred, without regard to coinage, by 
means of reason (‘aglan). For instance, even if someone utters a com- 
bination of sounds “which has not been coined for any meaning" (muh- 
mal), it can still be inferred by reason that the speaker is alive.!! 


Another discussion that mentions signification by reason is on the 
definition of a verb. Ibn al-Hajib defines a verb as “what signifies a 
meaning in itself associated with one of the three times”.!!° Astarabadhi 
explains that a meaning signified by a verb takes place in one particular 
time of the three, 1.e., in the past, present, or future, 


116 ASTARABADHI, Sharh al-Radi ‘ald al-Káfiya, ed. UMAR, I, 23.4-5. 

17 See, e.g., VERSTEEGH, Landmarks, 80. 

18 ASTARABADHI, Sharh al-Radi ‘ald al-Kafiya, ed. UMAR, I, 23.5-6. 

9 AOÛT ANT asl gy Ra audi à Gite Lie OS le, ASTARABADHI, Sharh al-Radi ‘ald 
al-Kafiya, ed.‘ UMAR, I, 35.4. 
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[...] while this particular time is also part of the verb’s signification, 
for which it was coined in the first place, [alongside with the meaning 
(which is usually an action)]. Thus, in a verb the time that contains the 
action and the action that is contained in the time constitute the signifi- 
cation of the same expression as determined by the original coinage." 


It follows that verbal nouns such as darb (“hitting”) and qatl (“killing”) 
do not meet the definition of a verb, although they signify an action 
that must occur at one particular time, because this particular time is 
not signified by the form of the verbal noun."! In other words, reason 
tells speakers that the action signified by a verbal noun must occur at 
some particular time, but the form of the verbal noun was not coined in 
order to signify time. This is in contrast to the verb, which was coined 
in order to signify action and time simultaneously. This is the main 
difference between a verb and a verbal noun, which prevents the latter 
from being included in the definition of a verb, as formulated by Ibn 
al-Hajib and explained by Astarabadht. 


In the same way, phrases such as khalqu al-samawati (“creation 
of the heavens”) and qiyamu al-sà 'ati (“the resurrection") are exclud- 
ed from the definition of a verb. Although they seemingly signify an 
action and its time simultaneously (since the action signified by the 
former phrase is believed to have taken place in the past, while the 
action signified by the latter is believed to take place in the future), the 
speakers actually infer the time using their general knowledge, inde- 
pendently of the words’ coinage.'? 


In addition to signification by means of reason, Astarabadhi also 
speaks of other elements that are required by a word on grounds of rea- 
son (rather than by the word's coinage). He cites Ibn al-Hajib's claim 
that *a verb can grammatically affect [an expression denoting a] vague 
place, because it signifies [this kind of place]",'? and claims that this is 
not correct, since a verb does not originally (as/an) signify any place.^ 


20 C35 ó ÈS SI] AL ann nali ats fe OAN Jail gfe ead Gulf SU atis 555 dis 
A 3b 2305 Bi J gli Gas, ASTARABADHI, Sharh al-Radi ‘ald al-Kafiya, ed.‘ U- 
MAR, I, 38.17-19. 

121 ASTARABADHI, Sharh al-Radi ‘ald al-Käfiya, ed. Umar, I, 38.19-20. 

122 ASTARABADHI, Sharh al-Radi ‘ald al-KGfiva, ed. UMAR, I, 39.3-4. 

123 ASI hed agi kaii ie Dis GIS tl dal, AsrARABADHI, Sharh al-Radi ‘ald al-Kafiya, 
ed. ‘UMAR, I, 491.18. 

124 ASTARABADHI, Sharh al-Radi ‘ald al-Kafiya, ed. UMAR, I, 491.19. 
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He adds: 


When we say that a linguistic expression signifies something, we 
mean a signification by coinage, not a signification by means of rea- 
son (i.e., not a meaning that can be inferred by reason). The verb 
signifies places by means of reason, not by its coinage.'?? 


According to Astarabadhi, it is not correct to explain the ability of a 
verb to assign nasb to a place expression as due to fact that place is 
part of a verb's basic meaning. Although a verb signifies an action that 
must happen somewhere, it was not coined in order to signify a place 
(whereas it does signify a time by its coinage). The idea of place is 
inferred by reason, and is unrelated to the meaning for which the verb 
was coined. Therefore it cannot be manifested in a verb's ability to ex- 
ert grammatical government. Astarabadhi offers other explanations for 
a verb's government of place expressions. !”° 


Yet another example is taken from a discussion on the grammati- 
cal government of verbal nouns. Astarabadhi explains that every ver- 
bal noun signifies an accident ( 'arad) that logically needs a substrate 
(mahall) to take place in, as well as a time and a place. He notes that 
some verbal nouns also need objects and instruments, but adds: 

This notwithstanding, the coiner has coined [the verbal noun] for an 

action in an absolute way, without taking into account [the elements 

that the action] needs in order to take place. The coiner does not have 

to coin each expression so that it will be accompanied in speech by 

[elements] whose meaning is required by the meaning [of the expres- 

sion]. 7 
For instance, “the coiner has coined words signifying accidents", ?* 
such as haraka (“movement”) and sukün (“stillness”), without obli- 
gating them to appear beside words signifying their substrates (mahal- 
luha).?? Astarabadhi demonstrates in this passage that there is a dif- 


125 $a Jde (Sali le Jaai Alva casia 9 Gate S AVON octal fe BÉN afa Gye h piatat, 
ASTARABADHI, Sharh al-Radi ‘ala al-KGfiya, ed.‘UMak, I, 491.19-492.1. 

126€ See ASTARABADHI, Sharh al-Radi ‘ala al-Kafiya, ed. UMAR, I, 492.5-493.4. 

127 Eos ES V5 45 uiui ES La ull ds ie da ba esas AN pl ff Aca s Aish 
sli Lalli alls ie cenis La alll à 4a 3h Gi ie das JE! easi. ASTARABADHI, Sharh al-Radi 
‘ala al- Käfiya, ed. UMAR, HI, 402.10-15. 

128 vale ole aia Luli a &23. ASTARABADHI, Sharh al-Radi ‘ald al-Kàáfiya, ed.‘U- 
MAR, III, 402.15. 

29 ASTARABADHI, Sharh al-Radi ‘ald al-Káfiya, ed. Umar, III, 402.15-16. 
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ference between a logical requirement for other elements (which is a 
function of the word's meaning) and a grammatical government (which 
Is a function of the coiner's planning). 


Following that, Astarabadhi clarifies what is required by a verb ac- 
cording to its coinage: 


The verb is coined so that its masdar (i.e., the action signified by its 
verbal noun, masdar) is predicated on an element that overtly follows 
[the verb], in contrast to the verbal noun itself, which is coined so that 
it is not ascribed to any overt element. "° 


In principle, “the verb deserves to require only the subject, since, like a 
masdar, it is coined so that it does not require [anything else]".?! How- 
ever, it governs elements besides its subject, 1.e., elements in the nasb 
case, “following the [verb’s] requirement of a subject, that is related 
to its coinage, and [the verb’s] grammatical government of it",?? “be- 
cause [the subject] has opened for [the verb] the doors of grammatical 
requirement and government”.! In this way, verbs have become the 
primary element in terms of grammatical government, while other gov- 


130 od xi E di imi oj Ax of ul Is sise GS Cf ie Dali mn 
lá VPN co] D gate 33 Cle te 5252, ASTARABADHI, Sharh al-Radi ‘ald al-Káfiya, ed.'U- 
MAR, III, 404.4-5. The terms derived from the root s-n-d (whose literal meaning is 
“leaning upon") are well known in medieval Arabic grammatical theory and refer to 
predication. See, e.g., A. LEVIN, “The Grammatical Terms a/-musnad, al-musnad ilayhi 
and al-isnäd”, in Journal of the American Oriental Society 101 (1981), 145-165; G. 
GOLDENBERG, “Subject and Predicate in Arab Grammatical Tradition", in Zeitschrift 
der deutschen morgenländischen Gesellschaft 138/1 (1988), 39-73, here 42-46. As for 
the terms derived from the root n-s-b, they are far less common in grammatical writing, 
see SHEYHATOVITCH, The Distinctive Terminology in Sharh al-Kafiya by Radi al-Din 
al-Astarabadhi, 42-51, for a discussion of these terms in Sharh al-Käfiya. 

DI jai abl i qnaa Gull AY cas V] aks V3 ail aal e cales Yi Juif Ge OS, As- 
TARABADHI, Sharh al-Radi ‘ala al-Kafiya, ed.’ UMAR, III, 404.7. Intuitively it may seem 
appropriate to understand the pronoun in 44 as referring to 42!) áá, but it is inconceiv- 
able that Astarabadhi would say that the verb was coined so that it does not require a 
subject, as it is a commonplace in Arabic grammatical theory that verbs do require a 
subject. Therefore the only possible interpretation is that the pronoun refers to ne 
ai), and the sentence thus means that the verb was coined so that it does not require 
anything but a subject. 

132 Aj Alae slates Jelill aisé S, ASTARABADHI, Sharh al-Radi ‘ald al-Kàfiya, ed.'U- 
MAR, III, 404.9. 

133 Jal s cif Gu Al ai SY, AsTARABADHI, Sharh al-Radi ‘ald al-Käfiya, ed.‘ UMAR, 
III, 404.9. 
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erning elements, 1.e., participles and participle-like adjectives, became 
secondary in comparison to them (although each one of these elements 
signifies an action, on account of which the verb requires other ele- 
ments and governs them grammatically).'*4 


Astarabadhi explains the difference between the government of a 
verb and that of elements that are secondary in comparison to it as 
due to the fact that a “verb’s requirement of an element in raf" case is 
derived from [the verb’s] coinage, while its requirement of an element 
in nasb follows [the requirement of the subject] derived from [verb’s] 
coinage".5 In contrast, the requirement of participles and adjectives 
for subjects and objects “is not derived from their coinage and does not 
follow a coinage-derived [requirement]".? The requirement of other 
elements by these elements is rational ( agli). ?? 


In other words, the coiner planned the verb's requirement of a sub- 
ject, while its requirement of other elements follows its requirement 
of a subject, which probably means that the verb can govern other el- 
ements only after receiving its subject. In contrast, the requirement of 
a subject or an object by participles and their likes was not planned by 
the coiner at all. It can be explained only by the speakers’ awareness 
that these elements signify an action that logically needs certain condi- 
tions in order to happen. 


Astarabadhi adds that “the coinage pounced on the rational [re- 
quirement] and removed it, since the coiner [of the masdar] took into 
account the essence of the action, not the [agent] by which it came into 
being".?* Therefore, in the coiner's view the masdar requires neither 


B34 ASTARABADHI, Sharh al-Radi ‘ald al-KGfiya, ed.‘ UMAR, III, 404.9-12. 

B5 Cana ll ca aal Abs dates g yall kiff Gl, AsTARABADHI, Sharh al-Radi ‘ala 
al-Käfiva, ed. UMAR, HI, 404.13. 

136 ana ll AG V5 Late Gall. ASTARABADHI, Sharh al-Radi ‘ald al-Kafiya, ed.‘UMAR, 
III, 404.13-14. 

P7 ASTARABADHI, Sharh al-Radi ‘alā al-KGfiya, ed. UMAR, III, 404.14. 

BS à A la HY Cadell Gale CH oki calli Gy cade Os diel ie msi bb S, As- 
TARABADHI, Sharh al-Radi ‘ala al-Kafiya, ed. Umar, III, 404.14-15. Astarabadhi and 
others use fara'a and its derivatives to speak of a secondary, “external” element that 
"attacks" a linguistic constituent and overrules the grammatical rule that operated on it; 
this element is comparable to someone who pounces on his enemy, unexpectedly and 
violently, and overpowers him. See SHEYHATOVITCH, The Distinctive Terminology in 
Sharh al-Kafiva by Radi al-Din al-Astarabadhi, 129-148 for a discussion of this termi- 
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an element signifying an agent nor an element signifying an object. 
Similarly, the active participle that in the coiner's view signifies the 
agent, needs no other element to signify it, and the passive participle, 
which signifies the object, also needs no other element.'?? 


The discussion is designed to show that although any action logical- 
ly needs a substrate, a time, a place, etc., there is a difference between the 
realm of logic and the linguistic realization of ideas. The coiner has cho- 
sen to coin a verb so that it highlights, in addition to the action itself, also 
the agent (in the case of the active voice) or the semantic object, time, 
place, or instrument (in the case of the passive voice). In contrast, the 
masdar was coined so that it highlights the action itself, without requir- 
ing any other elements relevant to the action to be realized linguistically. 
Similarly, active and passive participles were coined so that they high- 
light the agent or subject respectively, and do not require other elements. 


II.4. Coinage versus Usage 


There are cases in which Astarabadhi observes a possible mismatch 
between elements’ coinage and their actual usage (isti mal). In this 
context one can see the difference between Astarabadht and Muslim 
theologians and jurists; the latter, as pointed out by Weiss, viewed lan- 
guage as constant and unchanging entity, each and every element of 
which has been established once and forever.!^ 


The first example is taken from Astarabadhi's discussion of the 
parts of speech. He says that the following two statements can be made 
about the imperfect verb: 


(1) Its literal meaning (Aaqiqa) is in the present, whereas its non-lit- 
eral meaning (majaz) is in the future. 


(2) Its expression is the same for the present and the future, so that 
both of these meanings are literal. The expression “was coined for each 


nology in Sharh al-Kafiya. The concept of fari' in Ibn Jinni is discussed in CARTER, 
“Ibn Jinni’s Axiom ‘The Adventitious Determines the Rule"", in Semitic Studies in 
Honor of Wolf Leslau on the Occasion of his 85th Birthday, 2 vols., ed. A. S. KAYE, 
Wiesbaden 1991, I, 199-208. 

189 ASTARABADHI, Sharh al-Radi ‘ald al-Káfiya, ed. Umar, III, 404.15-17. 

14 Weiss, Language in Orthodox Muslim Thought, 1-5. Weiss’ statement merits fur- 
ther inquiry, but it is beyond the scope of the present work. 
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one [of these two times], so that its primary coinage is for one partic- 
ular time out of the three”.*! The same thing happens in usage (1.e., in 
usage the imperfect verb also always signifies one specific time). The 
fact that the verb seems ambiguous to the addressee does not contradict 
the fact that it was created to signify one specific time.!? 


The purpose of this discussion is to show that the imperfect verb, 
according to both approaches, signifies by its coinage one time out of 
the three!? in line with the definition of verb, which is: “[a word] that 
signifies a meaning in itself that is connected to one time out of the 
three” .'** Although imperfect verbs apparently signify both the present 
and the future, either the meaning of the future is not literal, or the ex- 
pression is homonymic. 


Astarabadhi’s statement about homonymy can be understood in 
light of his definition of coinage, which is “the first assignment of 
linguistic expression to a meaning, with an intention that it will be- 
come conventional between people”. It can be inferred that each 
assignment of a linguistic expression to a meaning is a different act 
of coinage. The coiner intended to create a verbal expression for the 
present and a verbal expression for the future. Eventually the expres- 
sions that were created for these two purposes turned out to be the 
same, but that is not important. The important thing is that in each act 
of coinage the coiner intended to create an expression for a specific 
time. 


Astarabadhi points out that the imperfect verb signifies a specif- 
ic time in actual usage as well. The fact that he refers to usage after 
referring to coinage proves that he is aware of a possible mismatch 
between the two (although, in this specific case, there is no mismatch). 
Despite the fact that the imperfect verb may seem ambiguous to the 
addressee, the speaker always knows what specific time he has in mind. 
Astarabadhi shows that the time signified by the imperfect verb is spe- 


141 apis ani OSI P. sca sa Les AOÛT aL Yi any eal cial à 56$. ASTARABADHI, Sharh 
al-Radi ‘ala al-KGfiya, ed.‘UMak, I, 39.10-13. 

1? ASTARABADHI, Sharh al-Radi ‘ald al-Käfiya, ed. UMAR, I, 39.13-14. 

18 ASTARABADHI, Sharh al-Radi ‘ald al-Käfiya, ed. UMAR, I, 39.10. 

14 SÉ ade NT asl, yy yids audi à ite ule OS Le, ASTARABADHI, Sharh al-Radi ‘ala 
al-Kafiya, ed.‘ UMAR, I, 38.16. 

145 See Section III.1. above. 
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cific in coinage and usage alike, as evidence for the claim that it fits the 
definition of a verb. 


An interesting example of the coinage-usage distinction is found in 
the discussion on definite and indefinite nouns. Ibn al-Hajib defines a 
definite noun as “[a noun] that was coined in order to signify one par- 
ticular thing". ^6 Astarabadhi explains that Ibn al-Hajib had to include 
in his definition the phrase “one particular thing" in order to exclude 
indefinite nouns (that were not coined in order to signify particular 
things). He notes that Ibn al-Hajib did not mean that “the coiner when 
coining [a definite noun] had in mind one particular thing", since if 
this were the meaning of the definition, it would include proper nouns 
only. Personal pronouns, demonstratives, relative pronouns, nouns 
with a definite article and nouns that are annexed to nouns of the former 
categories (1.e., all types of definite nouns besides proper nouns) “can 
signify any particular thing meant by the user [of the language]’.'** 
Therefore, the meaning of Ibn al-Hajib's definition must be 

[...] [a noun] that was coined in order to be used [to signify] one 

particular thing, whether this thing was intended by the coiner, which 


is the case with proper nouns, or not, which is the case with other 


[categories of definite nouns]".'? 


Had Ibn al-Hajib formulated his definition this way, it would have been 
clearer. 


In the discussion above Astarabadhi deals with a problem which 
‘ilm al-wad ‘ also addresses.'*° On the one hand, there is no doubt that 
a definite noun signifies one particular thing (unless the definiteness 
is generic). This is a part of the word's basic meaning and thus must 
stem from its coinage. On the other hand, the coiner could not know in 
advance the particular objects to which the word would refer in usage. 
In principle, any noun can refer to a multitude of things in different 


M6 aies e 5] aes La, ASTARABADHI, Sharh al-Radi ‘ala al-Käfiya, ed. UMAR, III, 
234.4. 

147 RA liala dates JU (ui ius ual 3l, ASTARABADHI, Sharh al-Radi ‘ala al-Kafiya, 
ed. ‘UMAR, III, 234.8-9. 

148 (art 302$ EA os eis, ASTARABADHI, Sharh al-Radi ‘ald al-Käfiya, ed.‘U- 
MAR, III, 234.9-10. 

9 ALS SÍ GET GUS qual ll 5 plaids ialgi AS GIS 5152 cates aly iul Dadi ans La 
le jé. ASTARABADHI, Sharh al-Radi ‘ala al-Kafiya, ed. Umar, III, 234.10-13. 

150 See, e.g., WEISS, Language in Orthodox Muslim Thought, 101-10. 
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contexts. For instance, the definite noun “the dog" can refer to any dog 
among the millions of dogs in the world. Only in case of proper nouns 
does the coiner know in advance the one particular object to which the 
noun will refer, while in other categories of definite nouns the coiner 
knows only that in each usage the noun will refer to a specific object of 
a certain species. 


Our next example is taken from a discussion of case markers. Ac- 
cording to Astarabadhi, nouns in their primary form are context-free, 
not part of any syntactic construction, and thus should take no case 
endings. However, he also asserts that nouns should in principle take 
case endings.'^! In order to resolve this apparent contradiction he uses 
the concept of coinage: nouns in principle should take case endings, 
"because the coiner has coined them in order for them to be used in a 
syntactic construction; therefore, their use without any construction is 
opposed to the coiner's intention”.'*” The fixed ending of single nouns 
is accidental for them, although they are more basic than words in con- 
struction. That is because their use outside a construction does not befit 
their coinage.? 


The coiner may thus be said to coin nouns as separate words, but 
with the intention that they be used in a syntactic context (we have al- 
ready seen that the coinage determines, among other properties, an el- 
ement's syntactic behavior!^^). Thus, there is no contradiction between 
the claim that a noun's primary form is context-free and that a noun in 
principle should take a case-dependent ending. When a speaker uses 
nouns outside a syntactic context, this contradicts the coiner's inten- 
tion. Therefore, a fixed ending, characteristic of nouns in this usage, is 
accidental to them. 


Elsewhere, Astarabadhi says that “a verb was coined in order [to 
signify] renewal and occurrence, although the imperfect verb is some- 
times also used in order [to signify] continuity" ^5; for instance, in the 


5! ASTARABADHI, Sharh al-Radi ‘ald al-KGfiva, ed. UMAR, I, 65.5-7. 

152 calf jit Gas $3 a lind SS ys iS a Casi y) cL YT ata al cal all GY. As- 
TARABADHI, Sharh al-Radi ‘ald al-Kafiya, ed. UMAR, I, 65.8-9. 

53 ASTARABADHI, Sharh al-Radi ‘ald al-Käfiya, ed.‘UMAR, I, 65.9-10. 

154 See Section IIL2.4. above. 

55 Um al gill auc gall Gate ui é Juin Gy ciis si le Dub es, As- 
TARABADHI, Sharh al-Radi ‘ald al-Käfiva, ed. UMAR, I, 316.4-5. 
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sentence “Zayd gives shelter to the outcast and protects the frightened 
one”, the imperfect verbs refer to a continuous state. This is possible 
because the imperfect verb resembles the active participle, “which in 
its coinage does not signify any time".'? 


The coinage-usage distinction presented in this section seems to 
have no precedent in the writings of earlier grammarians. Ibn Ya‘ïsh, 
the only grammarian comparable to Astarabadhi in his use of the no- 
tion of coinage, juxtaposes mainly giyäs (that can be translated in this 
context as “the principles of grammatical theory; of language”!*) and 
usage. For instance, he says that the forms filika and talika (rare vari- 
ants of the demonstrative tilka, “that, fem.") are “rare in usage, but not 
refuted by the principles of the language”’.!°? 


IV. Summary 


The term wad’, which I have chosen to render as “coinage”, refers to the 
hypothetic act of creating a linguistic expression for a certain meaning 
or function. It is rooted in Muslim philosophy and theology, and al- 
though some instances of its usage can be found in the writings of early 
grammarians, Astarabadhi seems to be the first to develop what may be 
called a “wad ' theory", which defines the concept, applies it to different 
kinds of linguistic elements, and builds arguments on it. Thus, it may 
be conjectured that Astarabadhi could have had some influence on “ilm 
al-wad 5, that takes shape later, but this issue remains to be explored. 


From the chosen examples, it may be seen that an element's 
coinage determines its form, meaning, categorical identity, syntac- 


156 Cf Gais SI 58 35. AsTARABADHI, Sharh al-Radi ‘ala al-Kafiya, ed.'U- 
MAR, I, 316.5. 

157 aut ule. Lain ad ATIS I ll, ASTARABADHI, Sharh al-Radi ‘ala al-Kafiya, ed.‘U- 
MAR, I, 316.6-7. 

55 The original meaning of calé is “analogy; syllogism”. In linguistic contexts the 
term is usually taken to mean a process in which the speakers recognize the existence 
of a certain similarity between two elements, and analogically extend to one of them a 
feature which the other possesses. In a wider sense the term signifies the basic princi- 
ples of linguistic theory and even the inner logic of language. R. BAALBAKI, The Lega- 
cy of the Kitab: Sibawayhis Analytical Methods within the Context of the Arabic 
Grammatical Theory, Leiden-Boston 2008, 47-56. 
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tic functions, etc. Astarabadhi uses these features to explain various 
phenomena: definiteness (e.g., relative pronouns and demonstratives 
being definite because they were coined so that they have a specif- 
1c referent), case markers (e.g., the case of the excepted element in 
a sentence in which the general term is preceded by min being ex- 
plained in terms of the meaning for which min was coined), possible 
and impossible combinations of elements (e.g., the fact that the defi- 
nite article joins only nouns being explained in terms of the func- 
tion for which this article was coined), diptoteness (e.g., the feminine 
marker not causing diptoteness in certain words being explained by 
the claim that this marker was coined so that it is not an inseparable 
part of the word), etc. 


Astarabadhr's use of the concept of coinage in Sharh al-Kafiya may 
seem ad hoc, as sometimes he seems to use arguments of the type “an 
element behaves in a certain way because it was coined so” in order 
to obviate further explanations. But we should bear in mind that most 
linguistic phenomena can be explained only by arguments that in their 
turn require further non-self-evident assumptions. Since the discussion 
must have an end, some claims must be viewed as axioms, that are 
grasped intuitively and do not require justification. It can be assumed 
that, in Astarabadhi’s view, the features determined by the element’s 
coinage are such axioms. 


Astarabadhi recognizes that linguistic elements are not always 
used or understood in accordance with their primary meanings or 
functions. There are two main distinctions related to this point in 
Sharh al-Kafiya: coinage versus usage, and signification by coinage, 
nature, or reason. The first distinction has to do with the speaker and 
his freedom to deviate to some extent from the conventionally accept- 
ed principles, whereas the second distinction has to do mainly with 
the addressee and his ability to infer meanings that are not determined 
conventionally. 


Although Astarabadhi uses the concept of coinage frequently, he 
never addresses the question of the coiner's identity. This is consistent 
with Versteegh's observation that the Arabic grammarians, unlike Mus- 
lim theologians, did not show a particular interest in the question of the 
origin of language. However, we can assume that Astarabadhi tended 


160 VERSTEEGH, Landmarks, 83. 
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to believe in the conventional nature of language, since he stresses the 
idea of convention in the definition of the term wad. 
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PROFAYT DURAN's MA ‘ASEH EFOD: 
THE PHILOSOPHICAL GRAMMAR OF A CONVERSO * 


JOSEF STERN 


Hees of Hebrew linguistics count the tenth through twelfth 
centuries, up to 1148, as a period of unparalleled creativity, includ- 
ing the great studies of Saadia Gaon, the Spanish grammarians Judah 
Hayyüj and Jonah ibn Janah, Karaites Abū Ya‘qub Yusuf ibn Nth and 
Abi al-Faraj Harün, the lexicographer Menahem ben Saruq, and Abra- 
ham ibn Ezra.' Although he was not a grammarian and is often critical 
of grammarians, Maimonides’ philosophically informed conception of 
language in the second half of the twelfth century, deeply influenced by 


"Many thanks to Maud Kozopoy for sharing with me before publication her book, 
The Secret Faith of Maestre Honoratus: Profayt Duran and Jewish Identity in Late 
Medieval Iberia, Philadelphia 2015, and for correspondence on the themes of this es- 
say. I am also much indebted to Warren Zev Harvey, Charles Manekin, David Stern, 
and Richard C. Steiner for help in understanding particular terms and passages in the 
Ma 'aseh Efod. 
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al-Farabt, is also an outgrowth of this tradition.” In contrast, the period 
after 1148, beginning with the migration of Spanish scholars to south- 
ern France and Italy, through the sixteenth century, is often character- 
ized as a period at best of dissemination and at worse of stultification 
but, in either case, marked by an absence of original contributions. Like 
all generalizations, this rough division is a simplification. On the one 
hand, works in the later period were composed in Hebrew (rather than 
Arabic) and studied outside the Arabic speaking world; so one might 
say that the Hebrew grammatical tradition, as it detached itself from 
the Arabic language and linguistic literature, first emerged during this 
period as a branch of Hebrew science in its own right. On the other 
hand, the grammars of the pre-1148 formative period were theoretical 
scientific works, not written as pedagogical tools or grammar manuals, 
even while they typically present themselves as inquiries into grammar 
in order to achieve a correct understanding of the Bible. In contrast, 
many of the grammar books after 1148 have a decidedly pedagogical 
dimension, designed primarily to teach grammar — although there are 
exceptions, especially the works written by David Qimhi, Joseph ibn 
Kaspi, and Abraham de Balmes.? 


Among works in the Hebrew linguistic literature in the second half 
of the Middle Ages, one of the most original, and certainly the most 
important philosophically informed grammar, is the Ma‘aseh Efod 
composed in 1403 by the Catalonian Profayt Duran.^ Its interest lies 
not only in its philosophical and linguistic contributions, but also in the 


? See J. STERN, “Maimonides on Language and the Science of Language," in Mai- 
monides and the Sciences, ed. R. S. COHEN and H. LEVINE (Boston Studies in the Phi- 
losophy of Science), Dordrecht 2000, 173- 226. 

3 See Joseph IBN Kasrı, Sharshot Kesef, excerpts in I. Last (ed.), “Sharshot Kesef: 
The Hebrew Dictionary of Roots, by Joseph Ibn Kaspi", in Jewish Quarterly Review 
19 (1907), 651-87; David Qu, Mikhlol, ed. I. RITTENBERG, Lyck 1862; rep., Jerusa- 
lem 1966; W. CHomsky, Hebrew Grammar (Mikhlol) Systematically Presented and 
Critically Annotated, New York 1952; ABRAHAM BEN MEIR DE BALMES, Mikneh Avram, 
Peculium Abrae: grammatica Hebraea una cum Latino nuper edita, Venice 1523; S. 
CAMPANINI, “Peculium Abrae. La grammatica ebraico-latina di Avraham de Balmes", 
in Annali di Ca "Foscari 28 (1997), 5-49. 

^ [SAAC BEN MOSES HALEVI PROFAYT DURAN, Ma 'aseh Efod, ed. J. FRIEDLAENDER 
and J. KOHN, Vienna 1865. The spelling “Profayt” follows its spelling in the archives, 
rather than “Profiat,” the way his name was thought to be spelled from the unvocalized 
Hebrew. 
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fact that it is possibly the most sophisticated piece of Hebrew writing 
produced by a converso. To put this work in its historical context, let 
me begin with brief biographical remarks. 


I. Some Background 


Profayt Duran was born in the mid to late 1350's in Perpignan in north- 
ern Catalonia. He received a typical but apparently not exceptional rab- 
binic, i.e., Talmudic, education, although his mastery of the Hebrew 
Bible manifest in his extensive citation of verses in the Ma 'aseh Efod 
is extremely impressive. It is also clear that he was well grounded in 
the curriculum of medieval Jewish philosophy and science, especially 
the works of Maimonides and his commentators, in the Muslim phi- 
losophy and science that had been translated into Hebrew, and in some 
contemporary Christian philosophy and science? Duran wrote exclu- 
sively in Hebrew, but he surely knew vernacular Catalan and, from 
his familiarity with the Gospels, Jerome's Latin translation of the Bi- 
ble, and Christian scholastic authors, he also seems to have been rea- 
sonably competent in Latin. It is not certain whether he knew Arabic. 
Trained as a physician, a profession he may have practiced as well, 
Duran's personal intellectual interests lay in mathematics, the calen- 
dar, astronomy, astrology, and Hebrew grammar, on all of which he 
left us significant writings. While still in his twenties or early thirties, 
Duran wrote a commentary on Maimonides' Guide of the Perplexed — 
one of the four commentaries printed in the standard edition of Samuel 
Ibn Tibbon's thirteenth century translation — and there are indications 
that he also wrote a commentary (now lost) on Judah Halevi's Ku- 
zari. Duran is very familiar with and generally sympathetic to Halevi, 
as well as with the thirteenth century Talmudist and Kabbalist Moses 
Nahmanides, although he clearly sees himself as a critical Maimoni- 
dean, i.e., as a member of the Jewish philosophical tradition that hails 
from Maimonides but does not hesitate to disagree with the Master and 


> DURAN, Ma 'aseh Efod, ed. FRIEDLAENDER and KOHN, 25, expresses regret for hav- 
ing excessively studied Greek philosophy and science as a youth. 

€ Moses MAIMONIDES, Moreh Nevukhim (Heb.), trans. SAMUEL IBN TIBBON, with 
four commentaries: EFODI, SHEM-TOV, CRESCAS, and DON ISAAC ABRABANEL, Vilna/ 
Jerusalem, 1904/1960; JUDAH HALEvI, The Book of Refutation and Proof on Behalf 
of the Despised Faith (The Kuzari), trans. B. KOGAN and L. BERMAN (Yale Judaica 
Series), New Haven forthcoming. 
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especially with the more Averroistic of his interpreters, such as Moses 
of Narbonne and Joseph ibn Kaspi.’ Indeed Duran's Maimonides in 
the Ma 'aseh Efod is often a critic of Aristotle and the philosophers.’ In 
addition to his scientific writings, Duran wrote two polemical works 
against Christianity, Al Tehi ka- "Avotekha (“Be not like your fathers"), 
a highly sarcastic letter purporting to be a message of congratulations 
to a Jewish friend who had recently converted to Christianity, and the 
other, Kelimmat ha-Goyim, (“Shame of the Nations [or Gentiles]’’), a 
historical study that purports to demonstrate that Church dogma is in- 
compatible with the teachings of Jesus as found in the Gospels. 


Duran's Hebrew name was Isaac ben Moses Halevi. It was com- 
mon practice for authors to sign glosses in the margins of a manuscript 
with an abbreviation of one's name plus an alef for amar (he said), so 
Duran would have signed his own glosses with the acronym of amar 
profayt duran, namely, alef, pe’, dalet, spelling out Efod, which is also 
the Hebrew word for a belt-like garment worn by the High Priest in the 
Temple, hence, a name that recalls ancient Jewish nobility and glory. 
Duran already uses the acronym to sign his commentary on the Guide, 
composed in the late 1370s or early 80s. But the term acquires a deeper 
significance when he continues to use it after he takes on the Christian 
name Honoratus de Bonafide on the occasion of his forced conversion 
during the anti-Jewish riots of 1391. Although many scholars, among 
them Abraham Geiger and Yitzhaq Baer, found it simply incredible 
—i.e., not believable — that the author of the polemical A/ Tehi ka- 
"Avotekha could have converted to Christianity even under compul- 
sion, this seems beyond question from the archival evidence we now 
possess. As Maud Kozodoy convincingly argues in her intellectual bi- 
ography of Duran, Duran converted and lived as a converso from 1391 
until his death in 1433.? Even more remarkably, it was as a converso, in 


7 See, for example, Duran’s critique of Maimonides’ explanation of the meaning 
of the title /eshon ha-qodesh (the holy language) for Hebrew in the last chapter of 
Ma 'aseh Efod, ed. FRIEDLAENDER and Koun, 177-78. Interestingly, Duran is, to my 
knowledge, one of the first commentators to pick up on the philological link between 
Torah and Moreh in the Hebrew title of the Guide of the Perplexed, suggesting that 
Maimonides' intention was to write a second Torah. 

* See, e.g., DURAN, Ma 'aseh Efod, ed. FRIEDLAENDER and KOHN, 9. 

? For the date of Duran's death, I follow Kozopoy, The Secret Faith, who bases 
her claims on the archival evidence presented in R. W. EMERY, “New Light on Profiat 
Duran ‘The Efodi"", in Jewish Quarterly Review 58 (1968), 328-37 and, more recently, 
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1403, that he composed the Ma 'aseh Efod. In the title of this work, as 
well as in the title of his work on the calendar, Heshev ha- 'Efod (Com- 
putation of the Efod), composed in 1395, the Hebrew term ha-’efod 
also alludes to the role of the Temple garment to atone for the sin of 
idolatry. Hence, Duran’s title is an assertion both of his contrition for 
his forced conversion and of his bold allegiance to, indeed celebration 
of, his Judaism. 


One question, repeatedly raised by scholars, is how Duran, a.k.a. 
the New Christian Honoratus de Bonafide, managed to write works in 
Hebrew exalting the Hebrew language (as explicitly opposed to Latin 
and Greek, the languages of the Church) and the Jewish tradition, not 
to say overt anti-Christian polemics, without retaliation by the Inquisi- 
tion. This is a good question but not one I shall address here.'? Howev- 
er, there is another question I wish to address. Notwithstanding the fact 
that the Ma 'aseh Efod 1s a work that defends Hebrew among all lan- 
guages (and against Latin and Greek) as the exemplary language, not to 
say the holy language of the Jews; that promotes an indigenous Jewish 
tradition of linguistic scholarship; and that defends the low state of the 
persecuted Jewish people in exile (manifest in the low state of their 
language) — notwithstanding all these ways in which its “Jewish char- 
acter” is undeniably evident, the Ma 'aseh Efod is the work of someone 
who is a practicing Christian, albeit living only outwardly as such. This 
raises the deep question whether its author’s thinking also manifests 
features of his “Christian” life. Prima facie it is hard to believe that 
Duran’s philosophy, as found in the Ma ‘aseh Efod could not have been 
somehow influenced or affected by his Christianity, or by the Christian 
thought and thinkers with whom he presumably had regular contact. As 
we shall see, it is not easy to answer this question and Duran gives, as 
far as I have been able to find, no explicit cues. However, I will return 
to this question at the end of the paper. 


in G. Bust and S. CAMPANINI, “Marco Lippomano and Crescas Meir: A Humanistic 
Dispute in Hebrew”, in Una Manna Buona per Mantova: Man Tov le-Man Tovah, ed. 
M. PERANI (Miscellanea 14), Mantova 2004, 185. 

10 On this question, and review of the literature, see Kozopov, The Secret Faith, to 
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II. The Introduction to Ma‘aseh Efod 


The Ma 'aseh Efod consists of a twenty-five page introduction and 
thirty three chapters (roughly 150 pages) of grammar. Because the in- 
troduction has mainly been of interest to cultural and intellectual histo- 
rians who have no interest in grammar, while the few Hebrew linguists 
who have studied the grammar skip the introduction, the relation be- 
tween them has been (to the best of my knowledge) entirely ignored." 
In particular, no one has been able to explain why Duran wrote an essay 
on contemporary conceptions of the “wisdom of the Torah,” including 
his own original and radical model, as an introduction to a linguistic 
grammar — except to say that he may have thought he could conceal it 
by burying it in such an “innocuous work.""? One aim of this paper is 
to argue that we cannot understand the introduction without the gram- 
mar and to explain why the one really does introduce the other in its 
author's distinctive way. 


Duran's introduction can be divided into three parts. In the first 
part he turns on its head the traditional scriptural formula that it is by 
“keeping the Torah” and “doing the commandments” that one achieves 
perfection and eternal happiness. Traditionally this is understood to 
mean that one “keeps the Torah” by “doing the commandments.” Du- 
ran makes it into the thesis that performance of the commandments 
without the proper intention or knowledge is worthless and that the 
performance of the commandments, even with the right intention, is 


!! There has been an explosion of interest in Duran in recent years. In addition to 
Kozopov, The Secret Faith, see K. BLAND, “Medieval Jewish Aesthetics: Maimonides, 
Body and Scripture in Profiat Duran", in Journal of the History of Ideas 54 (1993), 
553-59; T. FISHMAN, “The Hebrew Bible and the Senses in Late Medieval Spain", in 
Jewish Culture in Early Modern Europe: Essays in Honor of David B. Ruderman, ed. 
R.I. COHEN, N.B. DOHRMANN, E. REINER, and A. SHEAR, Pittsburgh 2014, 75-84; D. 
RAPPEL, *Haqdamat Sefer Ma'aseh Efod le-Profiat Duran", in Sinai 100 (1987), 749- 
95; D. STERN, “The Hebrew Bible in Europe in the Middle Ages: A Preliminary Typol- 
ogy”, in Jewish Studies Internet Journal 11 (2012), 1-88; I. E. Zwier, Mother of Reason 
and Revelation: A Short History of Medieval Jewish Linguistic Thought (Amsterdam 
Studies in Jewish Thought 5), Amsterdam 1997; I. E. ZwiEP, “Jewish Scholarship and 
Christian Tradition in Late-Medieval Catalonia: Profiat Duran on the Art of Memory", 
in Hebrew Scholarship and the Medieval World, ed. N. DE LANGE, Cambridge 2001, 
224-39. None of these authors who analyze the Introduction make use of the grammar 
of Ma 'aseh Efod. 


2 Kozopoy, The Secret Faith, 161. 
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at most a means of achieving this-worldly bodily happiness. In order 
to achieve the welfare of the soul, or ultimate perfection and eternal 
happiness, “keeping the Torah" is a matter exclusively of apprehend- 
ing "the wisdom of the Torah," achieving a certain condition of the 
mind without the performance of any action.? As Kozodoy argues, this 
move is exactly what one would expect of a converso who longs to 
fulfill the Torah but cannot outwardly and publically perform the com- 
mandments. What emerges from Duran's argument is a radically new 
form of Judaism focused on an internalized religious state whose inner 
subject concerns himself exclusively with wisdom or the right beliefs. 


What is the “wisdom of the Torah" with which the religious person 
should be exclusively concerned? Efodi distinguishes three contem- 
porary positions, each of which he rejects, and then proposes his own 
conception. The first view is that of the Talmudists whose wisdom is 
found in the texts of the rabbinic Oral Torah and in particular the Tal- 
mud, its commentaries and halakhic, or legal, literature. Efodi rejects 
this view, arguing (based on a geonic text) that what is really meant by 
“Talmud” is not a particular text, but an activity: “the true inquiry into 
the laws of the divine commandments through one's intellectual power 
(koah, or potentiality), inferring one thing from another, and under- 
standing the thirteen hermeneutical principles with which the Torah is 
interpreted." Given this understanding of “Talmud”, he then argues 
that, because the aim is clearly to actualize and perfect one's intellect, 
any inquiry that perfects the intellect — including “Greek wisdom,” or 
science and philosophy, which the rabbis denigrate and sometimes pro- 
hibit — ought to count equally well as the content of the wisdom that 
will bring one to happiness. 


The second view is that of the philosophers or, more precisely, 
those who believe that Aristotelian philosophy and science is the “se- 
cret” wisdom of the Torah. Efodi rejects this position primarily on the 
basis of skeptical arguments — arguments that show the limitations of 
the human intellect — given by Maimonides in the Guide II, 22 and 24, 
that prove for him that Aristotle had no knowledge of cosmology and 
metaphysics, subjects without which it is inconceivable that one could 
achieve intellectual perfection. Thus Duran's Maimonides, at least in 


B DURAN, Ma 'aseh Efod, ed. FRIEDLAENDER and KOHN, 1-4. 
4 DURAN, Ma 'aseh Efod, ed. FRIEDLAENDER and KOHN, 6. 
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the Ma 'aseh Efod, is both sensitive to the limitations of human knowl- 
edge — a theme that also surfaces in his Commentary to the Guide — and 
also portrayed as a critic and adversary of the “philosophers.” Finally, 
the third view is that of the kabbalists whose wisdom rests on the au- 
thority of tradition without any rational argument or proof, because of 
which there necessarily result irresolvable disagreements and hence the 
constant possibility of error. Without a rational grounding, it is simply 
inconceivable to Duran that something like that could count as “wis- 
dom." 


Duran's own view is that the ^wisdom of the Torah" consists in 


[...] the Torah itself, and that constant occupation with it (ha-‘eseq 
bah tamid) and keeping it in the heart (shemiratah be-levavot) and the 
contemplation of it (ha-haqqafah bah) and keeping its presence in the 
memory (Aa 'alatah ba-zikkaron) and not turning one's thought (peni- 
yyat ha-mahashavah) from it toward any other thing during the time 
one is occupied with it, all this directs a man straight to the ultimate 
eternal felicity and brings him to it... [And not only eternal felicity 
but also the imagined this-worldly happiness] with the providence 
of the Lord over one, drawn from engagement with the Torah in the 
aforementioned way through the segullah [JS: a term I will leave un- 
translated for now] that inheres in this divine Torah." ^ 


Two elements distinguish Efodi's own wisdom. The first is the cen- 
tral role of memorization and meditation, “keeping the Torah in one's 
heart.” One must constantly reflect on, have present in one’s conscious 
thought, or attend to a memorized text of the Written Torah, the Hebrew 
Bible — by which he means not just the Pentateuch but also Prophets 
and Writings. As we mentioned, this re-focuses the traditional Jewish 
life of externalized practices on an internal religious experience, an 
individualistic state of mind, and Efodi spells out fifteen techniques 
or kinds of practices with which one can train oneself to achieve this 
internal state.'° Tellingly, one of his sources for this idea of internal- 
ization is Guide III, 51 where Maimonides directs the reader how to 
train himself to concentrate on the intellectual by concentrating on the 
recitation of the creedal shema‘ and other prayers. For Efodi the point 
is not just an exercise in concentration but a radical internalization of 


5 DURAN, Ma 'aseh Efod, ed. FRIEDLAENDER and KOHN, 10 (I use here Kozodoy's 
translation in her The Secret Faith). 

16 On Duran's techniques of memorization, see I. E. ZWIEP, “Jewish Scholarship and 
Christian Tradition." 
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the core of Judaism achieved through memorization of the very words 
of the Torah. 


The second key element in Duran's own conception of the “wis- 
dom of the Torah" is what he calls “the segullah that inheres in this 
divine Torah," in virtue of which its memorization is able to work its 
providential wonders. The term segullah (pl: segullot), as it occurs 
in the Hebrew Bible, refers to something precious, dear, and unique- 
ly treasured. The people of Israel is said to be 'am segullah, God's 
treasured people, endowing the term, as Maud Kozodoy puts it, with 
a “sanctified resonance." Within the Jewish Aristotelian tradition — in 
particular, in Ibn Tibbon’s Hebrew translation of Maimonides’ Treatise 
on the Art of Logic — segullah is used to translate the Arabic khäassa 
which in turn translated the Greek idion (Latin: proprium), i.e., a prop- 
erty that is true of all members of a species (and, relative to its genus, 
only of the species) but not part of its definition; a standard example 
is risibility (the ability to laugh) for humans." Thus the segullah falls 
somewhere in between accidents that turn out to be true of all members 
of a species but are not constitutive of what it is to be that species (e.g., 
for humans, being bi-pedal and erect-in-posture) and the constitutive 
differentia, or essential properties, that are necessarily true of all its 
members (e.g., for humans, being rational). And because the segullah 
is neither a pure accident nor essential and constitutive — as it were, 
falling between the cracks — already here it acquires a connotation of 
being not fully understood or comprehended. In the Guide I, 73, 208, 
Maimonides further distinguishes, among these propria, those that are 
attached to natural bodies in respect to their matter, such as those that 
make one healthy or ill; and those that attach to them in respect to 
their form, such as wonder and laughing. And in Guide III, 8, 435, in a 


17 Other examples are thinking (fikra) and erect-stature. See Moses MAIMONIDES, 
Maimonides’ Treatise on Logic, ed. and trans. I. EFRos (American Academy for Jewish 
Research: Proceedings 8), New York 1938, and I. EFROS, *Maimonides' Arabic Trea- 
tise on Logic" (Heb.), in Proceedings of the American Academy of Jewish Research 34 
(1966), 9-42, chap. 10. Compare also SAMUEL IBN TIBBON, Perush ha-Millot ha-Zarot, 
in Y. EVEN-SHMUEL, ed. MAIMONIDES, Moreh ha-Nevukhim, Jerusalem 1987, entry for 
ekhut. Because the term K/iàssa is related to the verb khassasa (particularize), one could 
also say that such properties particularize or are peculiar to or individuate the species 
without being constitutive or essential to it. For a comprehensive study of Maimonides' 
use of the term khdssa/segullah, see H. KASHER, “On the meanings of ‘Segu//ah’ in the 
Thought of Maimonides” (Heb.), in Jyyun 60 (2011), 155-69. 
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passage to which we will return in $ V, he writes, that “speaking with 
the tongue" (al-nufq bi-al-lisan) is one of the propia of a human being 
and a benefit that is granted to him and by which he is distinguished. 
Furthermore, it should be remembered that in the Treatise on the Art of 
Logic, chap. 14, Maimonides also tells us that the term manfiq — which 
is then translated into Hebrew as dibbur — is used to refer polysemously 
to the rational faculty, to external speech, i.e., the utterances that are 
spoken with the tongue or perhaps the speech faculty, and to the intel- 
ligibles that are expressed in external speech and themselves constitute 
an inner speech. Since the form of a human being, his definition or 
essence, is to be an intellect in act or actualized intellect, it follows that 
the rational faculty, which is an intellect (only) in potentia (and which 
Maimonides identifies with the hylic or material intellect) is a propri- 
um or segullah like external speech or the power to speak with the 
tongue. We shall return to this toward the end of the paper but, in sum, 
within the logical tradition, segullot are not fully understood properties 
that are more than accidents and less than essential, that particularize 
or individuate a species without defining it. 


In the medical tradition, the term segullah, like its corresponding 
Arabic term khässa (pl.: khawäss), takes on a more specific meaning 
that also plays on its not fully understood nature: it is a faculty or power 
belonging, say, to a drug, stone, or plant that cannot be explained by the 
rational principles of Greco-Arabic medicine. For example, we usually 
explain how a drug works in terms of its balance of the four qualities 
(hot, cold, moist, dry) and by the idea that opposites cure opposites. 
But when a cure cannot be explained in these terms, one posits a spe- 
cific emergent quality, a segullah or khassa, that inheres in the whole. 
In his treatise on poisons, Maimonides employs the same idea (though 
not the term) and in his Commentary on the Aphorisms of Hippocrates, 
Maimonides refers to these properties as “what the physicians call seg- 
ullot."* Furthermore, he permits remedies that cannot be explained 
as part of a scientific theory and should in principle be forbidden as 
magic to the degree to which "experience has shown them valid even 
1f reasoning does not require them." Thus their validity, or permissi- 
ble usage, derives from experience, a posteriori, rather than from the 
first principles of science. Finally, the idea of such a proprium, i.e., an 


15 Moses MAIMONIDES, Commentary on the Aphorisms of Hippocrates, trans. F. 
ROSNER, Haifa 1987. 
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occult power or faculty or, as Kozodoy translates segullah, “occult vir- 
tue," spreads from medicine into Latin magic and astrology and, later 
still, into Christian theology and liturgy — and even back into Judaism. "° 
In these contexts, occult virtues or powers are found in precious stones, 
herbs, plants and animal parts, and in words, especially divine words, 
but their inexplicable power is attributed to astral and emanational, 
hence natural or divine, rather than demonic forces.?? 


In sum, there are two but not unrelated ideas of segullah that run 
through medieval Jewish philosophy and science, one that derives from 
the Maimonidean logical tradition, the other from the medical, astro- 
logical, and magical traditions. Which of those is Duran's? One or the 
other or both? Both the unexplained and not fully understood nature of 
a segullah and its grounding in experience will surface in Efodi's use 
of the term in his grammar. Those scholars who focus exclusively or 
primarily on the Introduction to the Ma 'aseh Efod tend to assimilate 
Duran's conception of the segullah that attaches to the Written Torah, 
“inscribed,” as it were, on the memory of the subject, to the quasi-mag- 
ical, super- or irrational occult powers, faculties, and propria that are 
found in medicine, astrology, and magic. The segullah that attaches 
to the Written Torah is said to be “somatic” rather than “cognitive” or 
an *amuletic source of special power" that draws down emanational 
effects.?! The Written Torah to which the segullah attaches is, in other 
words, more like a material artifact or sensible object than an object 
of knowledge or understanding. As evidence for their interpretation, 
these scholars cite Duran's references to the segullot of ritual objects 
like phylacteries or the mezuzah (scrolls attached to the doorpost) or 
of activities like prayer and the recitation of the pesuge de-zimra (the 
Psalms recited as part of the morning liturgy) or the magical practice of 
Shimush Tehillim. Furthermore, these scholars take Duran's emphasis 
on the recitation or vocalization (hagiyyah) and reading (geri’ah) of 


19 See D. SCHWARTZ, “Astral Magic and Specific Properties (Segullot) in Medie- 
val Jewish Thought: Non-Aristotelian Science and Theology", in Science in Medieval 
Jewish Cultures, ed. FREUDENTHAL (above, n. 1), 301-19. 

? Throughout this paragraph I am indebted to the detailed discussion in Kozopov, 
The Secret Faith. 

?! For the first description, see FISHMAN, “The Hebrew Bible and the Senses”, 75-78; 
for the second, D. STERN, “The Hebrew Bible". Kozopov, The Secret Faith, inclines to 
a similar though more nuanced view. 
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the Hebrew Bible that “alone” or “by itself" (/evad) triggers its segul- 
lah to refer to recitation and reading that involves no comprehension 
or understanding of its meaning.” The recitation or reading through 
which the segullah works is simply pronouncing the brute words or 
uninterpreted sound as if the very words or sounds were invested with 
the power of the segullah. 


This interpretation of the evidence, in my opinion, misreads it. 
First, when Duran cites ritual objects like phylacteries or the mezuzah 
or acts like the recitation of Psalms, he wishes to emphasize that, how- 
ever their segullot work (and he does not explain how), it is because 
they contain passages from the Bible, or Written Torah and not from 
rabbinic Oral Torah, philosophy, or kabbalah. “And in order to draw 
down the divine emanation and for divine providence to attach itself 
to the nation through the segu//ah that attaches to the statements of the 
Torah, it commanded that they be [put in] phylacteries between your 
eyes and to bind them on your arms and to write them on the door- 
posts (mezuzot) — all this is said about what is written in the Torah and 
not what is received by tradition, namely, the Oral Torah."? In other 
words, Duran uses these ritual objects and practices as proof not of the 
somatic or amuletic character of their segullot but as part of his polem- 
1c against rabbinic Oral Torah, philosophy, or kabbalah and in defense 
of the Written Torah as the wisdom whereby one achieves happiness 
and perfection. 


Second, when Duran says that it is the hagiyyah (recitation) and 
keri'ah (reading, declamation) of the Written Torah that bring about its 
effects, that should not be taken to mean: recited/read/declaimed with- 
out comprehension or understanding. In his fifteen “ways” or rules for 
the stimulation and improvement of one's power of memory in the In- 
troduction to the Ma 'aseh Efod, the third way explicitly directs one to 

intend in whatever he reads to know and strive to understand its 

meaning because, without [knowing the meaning], it will not be com- 


mitted to memory and one quickly forgets what is memorized without 
understanding its meaning.** 


2 DURAN, Ma 'aseh Efod, ed. FRIEDLAENDER and KOHN, 10, 13. I return below to 
Duran's reference to the Torah as miqdashyah. 

3 DURAN, Ma 'aseh Efod, ed. FRIEDLAENDER and Koun, 10, 13, my emphasis. 

24 DURAN, Ma 'aseh Efod, ed. FRIEDLAENDER and KOHN, 19. On Duran's rules for 
the cultivation of memory, see ZwiEP, “Jewish Scholarship." Zwiep does not discuss 
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Although Duran goes on to say that the word higayyon, for example, 
in the rabbinic statement “Keep your sons from the study of higayyon” 
(BT Berakhot 28b), is an equivocal term (shem meshutaf) which in 
one sense refers to “reading without understanding as if it were no 
more than the chirping of birds,” it is impossible to imagine that he 
would recommend that one recite or meditate on the Written Torah as 
if it were the chirping of birds. On the other hand, this is not to deny 
that other passages seem to imply that there is a kind of recitation with- 
out “good” or “complete” understanding of its meaning and without 
knowledge of secrets: 


It is wondrous that it is said that “And you shall recite it (ve-hagi- 
ta bo),” because the recitation alone (hagiyyah levad), which is also 
reading, is what brings about [the ultimate happiness] through a seg- 
ullah, and all the more so if this is accompanied by good understand- 
ing of what is sought from it and a grasp of its hidden truths and 
secrets.”° 


The recitation of Scripture is a segullah for the preservation of the 
world, and all the more so if one adds to this a complete understand- 
ing and the desired intention and, with this, one will fully come close 
to God, which is what he desires of us, namely constant occupation 
with Scripture and engagement with it forever.” 


However, this need not be a matter of mouthing words without any 
comprehension or meaning.?* As we shall see, what Duran aims to ex- 


this third “way” or rule which is in tension with her own somatic interpretation of the 
Written Torah. 


?5 DURAN, Ma 'aseh Efod, ed. FRIEDLAENDER and KOHN, 19. 


26 DURAN, Ma 'aseh Efod, ed. FRIEDLAENDER and Koun. As Kozodoy also notes, Du- 
ran's idea of recitation takes off from Maimonides' description in Guide, III, 51 of 
recitation as part of an extended exercise to train oneself to concentrate. However, what 
Duran means by hagiyyah levad (“recitation alone") is the recitation alone (levad) 
stripped from the full training for concentration that is part of its Maimonidean context. 
It does not mean mouthing without meaning. 

27 DURAN, Ma 'aseh Efod, ed. FRIEDLAENDER and KOHN, 14. 


?$ See, however, DURAN, Ma 'aseh Efod, ed. FRIEDLAENDER and Konn, 12 where Du- 
ran emphasizes the exact Masoretic spelling and formatting of passages in scrolls of the 
Written Torah and their recitation according to correct grammar. This might appear to 
support the amuletic interpretation of the segullah that attaches to the Torah, although 
in the same context Duran also emphasizes the importance of these characteristics for 
"secrets" encoded in the Torah, hence, an aspect of their meaning. On 13, comparing 
the way the segullah of the Torah works to the ways certain medical remedies work by 
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plain with his grammar is ha-katuv kefi-peshuto, the scripture accord- 
ing to its linguistic meaning — which surely involves understanding.” 
Moreover, if the *wisdom of the Torah" did consist exclusively in 
memorizing, or constantly having in mind, the brute, uncomprehended 
words of the Written Torah whose segullah brings one to perfection 
and felicity, it is hard to know what a “complete understanding" could 
add.” Indeed the very notion of “understanding” does not fit well with 
the idea of occult powers or faculties that attach to bare words, inscrip- 
tions or utterances, as such. 


Most important, what the amuletic or somatic interpretation of the 
segullah that attaches to the Written Torah ignores is precisely what 
follows the Introduction to the Ma 'aseh Efod: the detailed grammar 
and analysis of language which the Introduction introduces. As a work- 
ing hypothesis, I therefore want to explore the possibility that Duran 
works out the segullah that accrues to the memorized Written Torah 
— and it is only in its original Hebrew language that the Written Torah 
possesses its segullah — in the specific claims of his grammar for Bibli- 
cal Hebrew language. Although the term segullah occurs less frequent- 
ly in the grammar than in the introduction — eight versus more than 
twenty times — where it does occur it refers to powers or potencies of 
certain syntactic structures to signify certain states and things in ways 
that are not fully understood but without any suggestion of magic or the 
supernatural?! What Duran’s grammar does to the notion of segullah is 
to assimilate it to a body of science and thereby rationalize the notion 
in ways that render it less magic-like and more physics-like. Let me 
give one example. 


touch, smell, and vision, Duran says that the former “also acts by looking in some man- 
ner (be-habbatah be-'ofen mah)" as well as by recitation and meditation, all of which 
he justifies by appeal to experience rather than theory. This is the only text I have found 
that might plausibly be taken to support the brute somatic or amuletic interpretation of 
the segullah of the Torah. 

? DURAN, Ma 'aseh Efod, ed. FRIEDLAENDER and KOHN, 157. The term ke-peshuto is 
notoriously hard to explicate; I return to this passage below. 

3° FISHMAN, “The Hebrew Bible”, 76, raises exactly this question but to answer it she 
turns to “the broader contexts" of Duran’s “worldview” rather than to his own grammar 
in the Ma 'aseh Efod. 

31 See, e.g., DURAN, Ma 'aseh Efod, ed. FRIEDLAENDER and KOHN, 31, 52, 59, 62, 66, 
80 (three occurrences), 87 (on the “hidden” or silent letter a/ef), and 115-117 (on the 
binyan, or morphological pattern, hitpa ‘el, which I discuss next). 
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Duran's most elaborated discussion in the grammar of a segullah 
that attaches to language concerns the binyan hitpa 'el, the reflexive 
construction or morphological pattern, whose use or function (shim- 
mush) he says is virtually the same as that of the nif'al construction or 
pattern.? As we shall see in § IV, the conditions that define the hitpa ‘el 
are that its agent is identical to its patient and that it is directly, or 
immediately, causative. These two properties of the binyan constitute 
what we might call its essence, what it is. However, Duran distinguish- 
es two kinds of segullot associated with, or possessed by, the hitpa ‘el, 
one due to the kind of accidents (miqrim) it signifies, the other due to 
its use (mi-sad ha-shimmush).? One segullah of the first kind has to do 
with the fact that the accidents this construction signifies are all men- 
tal or psychological (mahashavtiyyim, mesiyutam ba-nefesh) states or 
dispositions or what 1s represented in speech (ne'emarim levad); the 
construction does not signify accidents that occur or hold of substanc- 
es in the external world (Aus la-nefesh). For example, the verse “And 
Adam and his wife hid themselves [va-yithabbe '|" (Gen., 3, 8) signi- 
fies that they sought or thought to hide themselves from God - their 
state of mind — not to the fact that they actually hid themselves from 
Him (which is impossible). Similarly, mit'ashsher signifies one who 
pretends to be or verbally represents himself as wealthy, mitroshesh, 
one who pretends to be or represents himself as poor (Prov., 13, 7); 
and ve-hithazzaqtem, be courageous or strong of mind (Num., 13, 20). 
A second segullah of this first kind is the fact that the hitpa ‘el also sig- 


? DURAN, Ma 'aseh Efod, ed. FRIEDLAENDER and KOHN, 115-19. A binyan (pl: binya- 
nim; lit: building, structure) is a morphological pattern (verbal stem, derivational class) 
in the verb system whereby verbs are derived from more basic verbs. As R. C. STEIN- 
ER, puts it, “Thus, one root can generate a number of morphologically distinct verbs 
referring to related activities” (“Ancient Hebrew", 159). For example, from the root 
y-l-d (which concerns human reproduction) we can derive the verbs yalad (“give birth", 
whose subject is usually the mother), holid (“give birth", whose subject is usually the 
father), nolad (“be born”, whose subject is usually the baby), yilled (“deliver”, whose 
subject is usually the midwife), and Aityalled which means declaring oneself to be some- 
one's offspring. Each morphological pattern then 1s conjugated according to tense, as- 
pect, number, and person. I return to Duran's conception of the binyanim in § IV. 

9 The segullot that have to do with shimmush (use) concern the letters used to mark 
the morphological pattern hitpa‘el, namely, the tav and he’, which are either phonet- 
ically realized or replaced by the diacritic mark dagesh. Depending on co-occurring 
letters and ease and fluency of enunciation and pronunciation, the tav and he’ may also 
shift linear order with root letters. 
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nifies intensified, persisting, strong effects or impressions of reflexive 
actions, actions agents do to themselves. For example, *And he mourn- 
ed for his son [va-yit abbel ‘al beno]” (Gen., 37, 34) means that Jacob 
mourned exceedingly and excessively for Joseph. About both of these 
cases, Duran also states that he is not claiming that the hitpa ‘el pattern 
always carries one or the other of these two significations, or that it can 
only signify accidents of one of these kinds; in some cases, he admits 
it may signify what the simple nif'al (simple passive) pattern signifies. 
Rather he claims that the hitpa ‘el uniquely “has the potential to be used 
in this way, unlike other patterns (binyanim), just as risibility is a segul- 
lah for the human insofar as he always has the potentiality or power to 
laugh, not that he is constantly actually laughing.'^* Thus the segullah 
(or segullot) connected to the Aitpa ‘el is that of a power or potentiality 
or disposition of the word pattern to signify either (1) a mental, psycho- 
logical, or self-represented (in speech) accidental state, disposition, or 
property or (ii) an intensive, excessively strong or persistent accident. 


The reason, then, why Duran calls this power or potentiality of the 
binyan hitpa ‘el a segullah is that it is specific to the hitpa ‘el, and indi- 
viduates or particularizes it (even from the nif'al), but is not a defini- 
tive or essential feature. Like the properties Maimonides calls segullot, 
the properties Duran calls the segullot of the hitpa ‘el fall between the 
accidental and the essential and, insofar as we cannot easily catego- 
rize them, they are also not fully understood or explicable. Why, for 
example, the hitpa ‘el should signify the mental or the intensive we do 
not understand. Similarly, I will argue in $ V, for the segullah of the 
Written Torah. In none of these cases is there a suggestion that status 
as a segullah has anything to do with the magical or supernatural. And, 
conversely, where one would most expect to find a magical or super- 
natural segullah that attaches to a linguistic item, e.g., to the names of 
God, Duran does not employ the term segullah. In sum, one cannot 
absolutely exclude the magical, amuletic, or supernatural conception 
of segullah — and at rare moments Duran veers off in that direction. 
However, his use of the term segullah in the grammar itself, applied 
to linguistic items and to the Hebrew language as it is manifest in the 
Bible, is more like Newton's force of gravitation or Hume's ultimate 
causes — i.e., causal powers or potencies that are not fully understood at 
present, for which our evidence is empirical, and for which ultimately 


34 DURAN, Ma 'aseh Efod, ed. FRIEDLAENDER and KOHN, 116. 
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there should be a natural explanation.? We shall return to this topic, 
Duran's notion of segullah, at the end of the paper, but I now turn to 
the grammar proper. 


III. The Prologue to Ma'aseh Efod 


The Ma 'aseh Efod 1s a speculative grammar in the style developed in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries by Latin grammarians.* It is 
"speculative" in that its goal is not prescriptive — to teach correct use 
of the language — but explanatory or scientific. With the recovery of 
the full Aristotelian corpus and in particular the Posterior Analytics, 
grammarians were moved to make the study of grammar into a science. 
They construct general grammars focused on universal features of lan- 
guage, they give causal explanations for linguistic universals like other 
subject matters of science, and they show how linguistic notions can be 
derived from logic and metaphysical reality. Duran is in this tradition: 
he conceives of language as a system of significant and consignificant 
sounds, structured into general word-classes or categories; he proposes 
semantic explanations of linguistic data by means of metaphysical dis- 
tinctions and notions; and his primary concern is with universal gram- 
mar, features true of all languages although it will turn out that these 
universals are exemplified by a particular language, Biblical Hebrew 
— that is, Hebrew rather than Latin. 


Duran tells us that his grammar is "scientific" only in a loose sense 
because its first principles are not strictly speaking true — apprehended 
as first intelligibles or inductively inferred through the senses and ex- 
perience — but only conventionally accepted. Nonetheless, he calls it a 
“science” or, more precisely (pace Guide, III, 52), a “conventional sci- 
ence" insofar as it is the product of reasoning and inference from rules 


35 As we shall see in the next section, Duran has a deterministic conception of lan- 
guage according to which every linguistic fact or element is caused and has an expla- 
nation; there are no irregularities or chance events or facts in language. Hence, he is 
committed to the fact that these features of, say, the binyan hitpa‘el have a cause or 
explanation even if we do not know what it is. 

3% A grammar is not a complete "science of language" (hokhmat ha-lashon), a term 
that covers not only grammar but also rhetoric and poetics, *mak[ing] known general 
ways by which language is properly spoken according to the [accepted] convention 
(haskamat) of that language" (DURAN, Ma 'aseh Efod, ed. FRIEDLAENDER and KOHN, 42). 
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or principles, be they true or stipulated or conventional." Now, opti- 
mally in a science we infer the consequences — e.g., in a grammar, the 
well-formed grammatical strings that make up the language — from the 
logically prior rules or first principles. However, in the case of Hebrew, 
having lost its original science of grammar with the other sciences that 
were forgotten in exile and under persecution, we are in the unenvi- 
able situation of having to infer the principles from the data, namely, 
the linguistic expressions that are found in the Hebrew Bible. Thus, 
all the demonstrations of the science of Hebrew grammar are at best 
quia, "from effects," inferring the rules and principles from the data. 
We cannot furnish full causal, or explanatory, demonstrations (propter 
quid) that would both establish that and why the conclusions are true. 
Moreover, because of the sorry state of our knowledge of Biblical He- 
brew, and our ignorance of its rules and principles, there appear to be 
all sorts of exceptions and irregularities because not all the data fits the 
known rules and principles. Against this appearance, Duran argues that 
in reality everything in Hebrew is determined and rule-governed - and, 
if we only knew all the rules and first principles, everything could be 
explained. Contrary to what the language textbooks teach, there are no 
grammatical exceptions or irregularities, only data whose explanation 
we do not understand. 
If we consider the perfection of the Hebrew language and the perfec- 
tion of its Giver who is absolutely perfect, it is not right in my eyes 
that there should be no explanation [for a linguistic datum] and just 
as there are no accidents and unexplained things [in nature] as is clear 
to anyone who labors in the natural sciences, notwithstanding how 
little we know compared to the perfection of His wisdom, so I say 
concerning this language of the holy (leshon ha-qodesh) that is one of 
His creations that nothing happens in it by accident and for no reason; 
rather the derivations and decrees of this language are hidden from us 
according to our weak natures. [...]** 


To be sure, throughout the Ma 'aseh Efod Duran's assertion that every- 
thing in language is determined is accompanied by repeated acknowl- 
edgements that we are ignorant of many of the causes, rules, and ex- 


37 DURAN, Ma 'aseh Efod, ed. FRIEDLAENDER and KOHN, 42. 

38 DURAN, Ma 'aseh Efod, ed. FRIEDLAENDER and KOHN, 90. I have translated /eshon 
ha-qodesh as “the language of the holy [people of Israel]," following Duran's own 
explication in chap. 33, 178. 
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planations.? But in this respect Duran also argues that the science of 
language is in no worse shape than our knowledge of many medical 
cures or what philosophers know about plants and other terrestrial sub- 
stances, all of which is only quia and also very limited, leaving us with 
much that is not known or understood.^ 


In the style representative of many speculative grammars, Duran 
opens the Ma 'aseh Efod with a prologue of eight chapters consisting of 
a definition of language, a four-fold Aristotelian causal explanation of 
language, an overview of the three parts of speech, the alphabet, pho- 
netics (organs of speech and speech production), and, finally, chapters 
on the decline of the Hebrew language and the current status of the 
science of language. The prologue is then followed by the grammar 
proper: chapters on nouns, the verb system, the particles of speech, pro- 
nouns, word roots, and pronunciation, including rules for the so-called 
“beged kefet" letters. 


A language, he begins, is “a collection of all the solely human sound 
units (ahade ha-qolot ha-enoshiyyim levad) that, according to the con- 
vention of each nation, signify the existing things." Thus a language is, 
first and foremost, a system of inter-related significant sounds. Duran 
then proceeds to explain each component of this definition. Sounds are 
units because they fall in the Aristotelian category of (discrete) quan- 
tity.*! “Human sounds" are those produced by the five human vocal 
organs, i.e., the vocal sound specific to the faculty of hearing produced 
by the striking of throat, tongue, jaw, teeth, and lips, together with air.? 
The qualification “solely” human sounds is meant to exclude sounds 


? A curious example of Duran's deterministic, fully rule-governed conception of 
the Hebrew language is his discussion of the order of passages referring to events in 
the Torah. Since what is more perfect is what is more perfectly ordered, one would 
think that everything in texts like the Torah that are products of the perfect language 
Hebrew ought to be perfectly well-ordered. Against this presumption, Duran raises the 
rabbinic view that eyn muqdam u-me 'uhar ba-Torah, that “there is no earlier or later” 
— no chronological order or priority — in the Torah. To circumvent this objection, Duran 
defends the well-orderedness of the Torah by appeal to other kinds of conceptual order 
that sometimes override chronological order. See also his homiletical explanation of 
the apparently “disorderly” verse “We will do and we will hear" (Ex., 19, 8). 

? DURAN, Ma 'aseh Efod, ed. FRIEDLAENDER and KOHN, 13, 42-44. 

^! On Duran's divergence here from Aristotle and Saadianic influence, see ZWIEP, 
Mother of Reason, 54-58. 


? On Duran's Avicennean sources, see ZWIEP, Mother of Reason, 60. 
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produced by humans but with instruments like horns or the shofar that 
may conventionally signify but are not parts of “language.” Finally, 
with the qualification “by convention" (or “agreement”, Heb.: has- 
kamah), Duran endorses the Aristotelian and Maimonidean view (in 
Guide II, 30, 358) that language is conventional rather than natural, 
and I will return in a moment to what he means by this claim. Last, the 
"existing things" that the sounds ofa language signify include both real 
extra-mental substances and mental entities such as genera, species, 
relations, privations, and even “false” and “deceptive” images that do 
not correspond to anything real. 


Next, as a good Aristotelian, Duran explains the existence and na- 
ture of language by the standard schema of four causes. First, recalling 
Maimonides' two final ends of the Law in the Guide III, 27, the final 
cause or purpose of language is also two-fold: political and theoretical. 
Because humans cannot survive without a society, and a society cannot 
exist without a shared means of communication among its members, 
there must be language. Furthermore, a language is necessary for in- 
tellectual perfection because no individual human could fully actualize 
his intellect on his own without some teacher and no one including God 
can teach without a language. Q.E.D.: Language must exist. 


The material cause of language is sound; its formal cause, its sig- 
nificance. Thus the basic unit of language, the meaningful word (He- 
brew: qol moreh, Latin: vox significativa) is a hylomorphic substance 
composed of matter (sound) and form (significance). Noticeably absent 
here is the Aristotelian tri-partite distinction between word (utterance 
or inscription), concept (“trace in the soul”), and external object, cen- 
tral to al-Farabi’s and Maimonides’ conceptions of language. Duran 
has no Aristotelian notion of inner speech. It is the words themselves 
and morphological patterns that signify without the mediation of un- 
derstanding or mental representations — although some words signify 
mental rather than real entities. 


As for the efficient cause of language, Duran, like Maimonides, 
claims that languages and their modes of signification are conventional 
and not natural. But he distinguishes two possible ways in which lan- 
guage can be said to be “natural” (and by implication "conventional". 
One way is that words signify through — i.e., in virtue of expressing — 
the natures of the signified things, a second way is that human speakers 
acquire and know a language as part their natural, biological capacities. 
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Both possibilities are rejected. Duran curtly dismisses the second view 
that linguistic competence is a natural capacity: “everyone who knows 
the truth knows that ... we do not possess language by a natural capaci- 
ty."? With respect to “natural” signification, Duran says that some have 
been misled by astrological theories according to which particular let- 
ters, and the sounds signified by them, are specific to and astrologically 
influenced by stars. From this they infer that the significata of, or the 
things meant by, names composed of those letters and sounds are also 
determined by the same celestial relations — and because “everything 
that proceeds from the celestial forces is natural," the signification re- 
lation would also then be natural.“ As we shall immediately see, there 
is yet a third way in which Duran does think that signification is by 
nature. However, it is significant that he rejects this astrological inter- 
pretation of "natural signification" precisely because of its closeness to 
the magical or astral conception of a segullah of the sort, as we have 
seen, that some scholars take him to attribute to the Written Torah in the 
Introduction. In rejecting this conception of natural signification, Du- 
ran is telling us what he thinks of purported explanations that employ 
astral or magical relations. 


Now, the sense in which language is “by convention" or “by agree- 
ment" (haskamah), Duran clarifies, refers to “the giver (manniah: lit.: 
one who lays down) or givers of a language, not its current speakers; 
for convention/agreement presupposes a deliberate human choice and 
current speakers do not choose to speak their language but speak it 
by custom and habit (hergel u-minhag)."^ Here the central element in 


5 DURAN, Ma 'aseh Efod, ed. FRIEDLAENDER and KOHN, 28. 

^ DURAN, Ma ‘aseh Efod, ed. FRIEDLAENDER and KOHN, 28; ZWIEP, Mother of Reason, 
77-84. Duran's negative comments here about astrology, or at least its role in language, 
are also surprising given his service as court astrologer in Perpignan from roughly 1391- 
1403 (while he worked on Ma 'aseh Efod). His critique of this kind of account of signifi- 
cation by nature also assumes the talismanic, hermetic, magical conception of language 
attacked by Maimonides (Guide, III, 29). Cf. J. STERN, Problems and Parables of Law: 
Maimonides and Nahmanides on Reasons for the Commandments (Ta’amei Ha-Mitzv- 
ot) (SUNY Series in Judaica), Albany, New York 1998, and M. KELLNER, “Maimonides 
on the ‘Normality’ of Hebrew”, in Judaism and Modernity: The Religious Philosophy 
of David Hartman, ed. J.W. MALINO, London 2004, 435-71. 

5 DURAN, Ma ‘aseh Efod, ed. FRIEDLAENDER and KOHN, 28. Insofar as each natural 
language (e.g., English, French) is a convention “of each nation,’ Duran allows for 
different languages, each chosen voluntarily by its respective language-giver. 
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Duran’s conception of linguistic “conventionality” is voluntariness and 
deliberateness: that the significance of a linguistic unit, its significatum, 
was “imposed” (hunnah) on its material sound by an act of will and 
deliberate choice of an agent, whether s/he be human or not.“ In other 
words, what is not essential to his conception of linguistic convention- 
ality is that it is either arbitrary or a human artifact." Thus Duran ini- 
tially hypothesizes that “according to our belief, we who believe in the 
creation of the world, it necessarily follows that the efficient cause of 
the conventional language that we humans speak was either God... or 
Adam” (chap. 3, p. 30). And against the scriptural suggestion in Gen., 
2, 20 that the language-giver was Adam, or a human, he argues that it 
was not a language that he originated. For Adam is said to have named 
only the animals but animals are only a small subset of all substances 
(asamim) named by linguistic substantives, or nouns, and nouns are 
themselves only a small part of a language, which also includes words 
for accidents such as adjectives and verbs as well as particles. None of 
these other linguistic units is said to have been originated by Adam. In 
other words, what Duran is saying here (contra the Aristotelian focus 
on the noun as the primary linguistic element) is that a language is an 
immensely more complex system of multiple inter-related categories 
of expressions for which there is no evidence that any single human 
(even Adam) could have ever produced it. 


Only God could have been the efficient cause and originator of 
language — in other words, notwithstanding its causal explanation, the 
origin of language is something like a miracle. To support the divine 
origin of language and (biblical) Hebrew in particular, Duran cites Ju- 


% So, while Duran clearly knows that Maimonides also writes that language is con- 
ventional, his understanding of the term “convention” is sharply different from that of 
the Guide, II, 30. For Maimonides, following Aristotle and al-Farabi, it is the exter- 
nal-inner speech relation that is conventional, while the inner speech-external world 
relation is natural. Because Duran does not employ the three-leveled Aristotelian con- 
ception of signification, he cannot make use of this distinction. For further discussion, 
see STERN, “Maimonides on Language”, and Ip., “Meaning and Language". 

^' For a use of heskemi (conventional) in the sense of “arbitrary”, see Duran's dis- 
cussion of the shape of letters. After criticizing midrashic and kabbalistic explanations, 
he writes: “According to the way of the truth, it will be seen that they [the shapes of 
letters] are arbitrary (heskemiyyim) for which no reason should be sought; rather [the 
language-giver] chose from among the shapes the most beautiful and the most proper 
in his eye" (DURAN, Ma 'aseh Efod, ed. FRIEDLAENDER and KOHN, 34). 
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dah Halevi and the Sefer Yesirah. But what privileges Hebrew for 
Duran is not, as it is for these other authors, a function of its spiritual 
character, its holiness, its metaphysical perfection, or its divine or su- 
pernatural origins.” Instead what is distinctive about (biblical) Hebrew 
is that it is “one” — a pure language not mixed with or corrupted by 
other languages. And because of its purity, Hebrew can transparently 
exemplify those of its features that are invariant for or universal to all 
languages. Other languages, because of their idiosyncratic imperfec- 
tions and corrupt intermingling of foreign terms and syntax, do not 
openly manifest their universal features. Hebrew, or at least ancient 
biblical Hebrew (which Duran bemoans has degenerated due to rabbin- 
ic corruption and neglect), is the model or paradigm from which one 
can generalize to what holds universally for all languages. So, although 
the Ma 'aseh Efod is a grammar of Hebrew (and its examples are taken 
from Hebrew, almost always ignoring other languages?), and while 
Duran explicitly tries to show the (relative) superiority of Hebrew 
(over Arabic, Greek, and Latin), he also makes it clear that *from what 
he says about Hebrew, other languages will be understood and every- 
thing he says about Hebrew includes them.”*! What privileges Hebrew 
are not features that differentiate it from all other languages but the fact 
that it unequivocally shows what is common to all language. Duran's 
Hebrew grammar is meant to be nothing less than a universal grammar. 
What, then are the universal features of and manifest by Hebrew? 


Following medieval grammarians and logicians, it will help to an- 
swer this question if we distinguish between questions of supposition 
and of significance. The supposition of a word, specifically of a name 
or singular term, is what we nowadays call its referent, who or what it 
means. Significance, on the other hand, is concerned with the features 


^5 DURAN, Ma 'aseh Efod, ed. FRIEDLAENDER and KOHN, 30. 

? On the meaning of leshon ha-qodesh, see the final chapter of Ma 'aseh Efod, where 
Duran argues that it is not because of any feature or property of the language that it 
is qadosh — as distinct from being perfect — but only because it is the language in 
which holy books are composed and the language spoken by a holy people in its holy 
land. See also his Nahmanidean critique of Maimonides' explanation of why Hebrew 
is called leshon ha-qodesh. In contrast to the perfection of the Hebrew language, Duran 
takes an entirely deflationary stance on the idea of a holy language. 

0 For exceptions where he cites Greek and Latin, see, e.g., DURAN, Ma 'aseh Efod, 
ed. FRIEDLAENDER and KOHN, 60, 62. 


>! DURAN, Ma 'aseh Efod, ed. FRIEDLAENDER and Konn, 32, 60. 
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that determine which strings are meaningful; with the intra-linguistic 
semantic relations between words as members of grammatical catego- 
ries that determine their possible co-occurrence and the possible con- 
structions into which words can enter; and with more general aspects 
of meaning that do not serve to determine a specific referent, e.g., cat- 
egorical features like being a noun, verb, or preposition, tense, gender 
and number agreement, case, and voice. It is not entirely clear from 
the Ma'aseh Efod whether Duran distinguishes between questions of 
supposition and significance. He uses one expression /e-horot to cover 
both. Taking Genesis, 2, 20 as a classic case of supposition, Duran ar- 
gues that, while God voluntarily and deliberately (hence, conventional- 
ly) imposed significances on sounds, His impositions also reflected His 
knowledge of the natures of the signified things; therefore, what names 
signify could not be other than what they are, hence, necessary and 
universal. The only reason God brought the animals to Adam was, not 
in order for him to give them names, but to test whether he would use 
his intellect to discover their natures that correspond to their God-giv- 
en names.? So, with respect to the supposition of names, language in 
general and Biblical Hebrew in particular are divine, conventional, and 
natural — all at the same time!*? 


Most of Duran's grammar, however, is concerned with the meaning 
that is relevant to grammatical significance, and here, too, he appears to 
hold that these modes of signification were imposed by God voluntarily 
and deliberately, hence, conventionally, but that they are also natural. 
Thus he writes: the “rules and principles [of Hebrew] agree (maskim- 
im) with the natures of existing substances and accidents and all this 
renders it superior to all other languages." ^* Here he puns on the term 
maskim/muskam (agree) that standardly means *by convention" but in 
this context also means that the language is natural because it “agrees” 
with the natures of substances and accidents that in fact exist. 


In the next section we shall turn to the universal characteristics 
of grammatical significance. But before we leave Duran's prologue, 
and because he himself emphasizes grammatical significance, I want 


? DURAN, Ma 'aseh Efod, ed. FRIEDLAENDER and Konn, 30. 


5 On the meaning of the Tetragrammaton as a name, see DURAN, Ma 'aseh Efod, ed. 
FRIEDLAENDER and KOHN, 90-1. 


4 DURAN, Ma 'aseh Efod, ed. FRIEDLAENDER and Konn, 177. 
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to address briefly the hypothesis proposed by some scholars that the 
Ma 'aseh Efod is not only a speculative grammar but more specifical- 
ly in the specific tradition of thirteenth century Modist grammars.’ 
Modist, or modistic, grammar grew out of the earlier and broader 
tradition of speculative grammar (which includes the twelfth century 
grammarians Roger Bacon, Robert Kilwardby, and Peter Helias).°° 
Characterized by the idea that there exists one universal grammar for 
all languages whose basis lies in the structure of metaphysical reality, 
Modist grammar is not based on the vocal expression, which obviously 
differs from language to language, but on the semantics, and in the 
semantics, not on the (lexical) meanings (or suppositions) of individual 
words, but on general semantic features that are individuated by and 
determine the grammatical categories of words (e.g, whether a word is 
a noun or verb, its gender, case, and number). Each of these features of 
grammatical meaning is called a modus significandi (hence, the name 


5 See ZwiEP, Mother of Reason, 3ff., 12f., 49-52, and 97-101 who claims to see 
“various parallels [between the Ma 'aseh Efod] with that of the Latin modistic tradi- 
tion" (49), although she immediately qualifies her claim, saying that she “will describe 
these parallels in general terms only, as I found it difficult to establish concrete histori- 
cal points of contact between both traditions" (n. 112). Zwiep's evidence for her claim 
is based, entirely as far as I can see, on the prologue, or first four chapters, of Ma 'aseh 
Efod. However, as G. FREUDENTHAL, review of ZWIEP, Mother of Reason and Reve- 
lation, in Revue des études juives 160 (2001), 231-37, 234 points out, the material in 
these chapters (on the causal explanation of language) is standard Arisotelianism which 
was widespread among medieval Jewish philosophers and need not be traced to Modist 
influence. On possible sources of Duran's grammar, see also S. GRONEMANN, De Pro- 
fiatii Durani (Efodaei) Vita Ac Studiis, Bratislava 1869, and ASLANOFF, "La réflexion 
linguistique hébraique", 8, who is skeptical of Modist influence on Duran, although he 
finds such influence on Abraham de Balmes’ Miqneh Avram (Peculium Abrae) (1522). 

* On Modist grammar and philosophy of language, see J. PINBORG, Die Entwicklung 
der Sprachtheorie im Mittelalter (Beitrage zur Geschichte der Philosophie und Theolo- 
gie des Mittelalters 42.2), Kopenhagen 1967; J. PINBorG, “Speculative Grammar,” in N. 
KRETZMANN, A. KENNY, and J. PINBORG (eds.), The Cambridge History of Later Medie- 
val Philosophy: from the Rediscovery of Aristotle to the Disintegration of Scholasticism 
(Cambridge Histories Online), Cambridge 1982, 254-69; G.L. BURSILL-HALL, Gram- 
matica Speculativa of Thomas of Erfurt (The Classics of Linguistics), London 1972; I. 
ROSIER-CATACH, “Grammar”, in The Cambridge History of Medieval Philosophy, ed. R. 
PASNAU and C. VAN DYKE, Cambridge 2009, 196-216; J. ZUPKO, “Thomas of Erfurt”, in 
Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy, ed. E. N. ZALTA <http:/plato.stanford.edu/entries/ 
erfurt/>, 2011. It should be noted that our knowledge of Modist grammar is very limited, 
although Bursill-Hall is a very good and detailed introduction, especially to the writing 
of Thomas of Erfurt and (Thomas' teacher) Siger of Courtrai. 
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“Modist”) and is marked by a different word-termination; their implied 
meanings (e.g., that the referent is the agent, or masculine or singular) 
are said to be consignified “along with" the signified, or lexical, mean- 
ing. Thus time is consignified by the tense of a verb while it is signified 
by a noun such as “day”. The modi significandi in turn determine the 
grammatical potential of words, i.e., into which configurations they can 
enter; hence, the Modist system is one of the first attempts to construct 
a systematic syntax. Moreover, although a modus significandi, which 
determines the grammatical category of a word, is “imposed,” these 
impositions are supposed to have a cause or explanation in the natural 
world. Hence, the Modists argue that the formal structure of each mo- 
dus significandi is explained by a mode of understanding (modus intel- 
ligendi) which in turn is explained by a mode of being (modus essendi) 
of a thing outside the mind in the external world. Thus, like Aristotle’s 
tripartite structure of signification, the Modists’ idea of grammatical 
significance (but now attached to word-categories rather than the lexi- 
cal meaning of individual words) is based on a concept which in turn is 
based on an external thing. But unlike Aristotle, the Modists also allow 
that the modus intelligendi can determine the modus significandi even 
when it diverges from the modus essendi of the referent. For example, 
the fact that we talk about the deity as a patient who 1s affected by our 
prayers, does not correspond to His modus essendi but to our under- 
standing of Him, a modus intelligendi. 


There are general similarities between Duran and the Modists, such 
as their common focus on the significance of whole grammatical catego- 
ries. However, Duran makes no mention of the Modist tri-partite struc- 
ture of significance; for him the grammatical significations of words 
directly correspond to reality, with no place for an intermediate mode 
of understanding or intelligibility. Moreover, because Efodi takes God 
to have originated Hebrew (and, hence, language), it is hard to see how 
one would introduce the Modists' theory of imposition which is a theory 
of how the human mind creates significance. The Ma 'aseh Efod also 
shares the Modist idea that language and grammar is a mirror of, and 
is to be explained by, metaphysical reality but, as we shall see in § IV, 
whereas the Modists divide reality into two realms, being (namely, the 
substance corresponding to the name/nominal) and becoming (namely, 
the accident corresponding to the verb), Efodi has a tripartite distinction 
between the intelligible world (that underlies nouns), the eternal spheres 
(that underlie verbs), and the world of generation and corruption (that 
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underlies particles). As we shall see, Efodi’s particles of speech also do 
not correspond to the Modists’ syncategoremata. The Modists also ex- 
clude phonetics from the science of grammar, locating it as part of natu- 
ral science, while Efodi pays much attention to Hebrew phonetics in the 
Ma 'aseh Efod. His analysis of the binyanim, or morphological patterns, 
in terms of causal structure also, to my knowledge, has no parallel in 
Modist grammar. The Modists have a complex system of inter-category 
dependence which also has no counterpart in the Ma 'aseh Efod and so 
on. In sum, Duran shares general themes with the Modists — the em- 
phasis on both the universality and “oneness” of the true grammar, the 
focus on grammatical categories, an explanatory basis for language in 
metaphysics — but there is no concrete evidence of specific Modist texts 
or thinkers that influenced his linguistic theorizing. 


It is worth adding in general how difficult it is to identify any of Du- 
ran's specific sources. He does not mention any Latin Christian scho- 
lastics, although he cites Avicenna and, not surprisingly, many Hebrew 
grammarians, including Abraham ibn Ezra, David Qimhi, Menahem 
ben Saruq, Dunash ibn Labrat, Judah Hayyüj, David Benveneste, and 
Jonah ibn Janah — but not, surprisingly, Joseph ibn Kaspi who shares 
his view that names refer to things in virtue of their natures although he 
takes their originator to be humans, not God.*’ In some contexts, he ex- 
plicitly criticizes others, in particular, Qimhi, and we can also assume 
that Duran draws on predecessors for many of his examples whom he 
almost never cites. In addition to Maimonides, Duran not infrequently 
cites Judah Halevi, Nahmanides, and Rashi, and refers to hegyoniyyim 
(logicians), ba ‘ale ha-mehqar (lit: those who engage in inquiry; phi- 
losophers), fiv Tyyim (natural philosophers or scientists), and medaqde- 
qim (grammarians). A major desideratum for future scholarship on the 
Ma 'aseh Efod is to identify these sources, especially those from whom 
he draws his biblical prooftexts. 


The fact that Duran explicitly criticizes both the hegyoniyyim (logi- 
cians) and the medaqdeqim (grammarians) suggests that he wanted to 


°7 Qevuzat Kesef, in BARRY MESCH, Studies in Joseph ibn Caspi: Fourteenth-Centu- 
ry Philosopher and Exegete (Études sur le Judaisme Médiéval 8), Leiden 1975, 31ff. I 
am indebted for this reference to Maud Kozodoy. 

5* Richard C. Steiner (p.c.) brought to my attention that a number of Duran's ex- 
amples in chap. 27, 157 are taken from Jonah ibn Janah, Sefer ha-Riqmah, ed. D. B. 
GOLDBERG, Frankfurt 1856, 182-83. 
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distinguish himself from both. He separates himself from the grammar- 
ians on the grounds that they do not understand or explain grammatical 
facts according to their causal definitions, or metaphysical basis, and 
instead satisfy themselves by giving examples.°’ He does not state what 
he takes the aim of logic to be but the logicians, he says, do not share 
his aim which is to “understand Scripture ke-peshufo,"* according to 
its peshat, by which he seems to mean the “linguistic” meanings of the 
words in their nuanced different grammatical, lexical, and philological 
contexts, whose subtle understanding one must master in order to pos- 
sess true linguistic competence in the language of the Torah. This kind 
of inquiry or study (/immud) is different, he next says, from the inquiry 
of the logicians, a difference he illustrates in terms of the rules that 
govern quantifiers (words like “all” and *some"). 


For example, the logicians (at least according to Duran) hold that 
there is an absolute rule that whenever a universal quantifier is appended 
to a simple sentence, the result is a universally quantified sentence. But 
this is true in Biblical Hebrew, Duran writes, only when the universal 
quantifier (koľ) combines with an affirmative sentence (e.g., adam hay 
[Humans are living/alive]), resulting in a universally quantified affirma- 
tive sentence kol adam hay (All humans are living/alive). When the same 
universal quantifier (ko/) combines with a negated sentence, e.g., adam 
enenu hay (Humans are not living/alive), the result, kol adam enenu hay, 
is not a universally quantified (negated) sentence that would mean “All 
humans are not living/alive,” but rather a particular (or, as we would say 
nowadays, existentially quantified) sentence, “Not every human is liv- 
ing/alive,” which is equivalent to “Some humans are not living/alive."! 


°° DURAN, Ma 'aseh Efod, ed. FRIEDLAENDER and KOHN, 32. 
6 DURAN, Ma 'aseh Efod, ed. FRIEDLAENDER and KOHN, 32, 157. 


*' Duran's reading is not, however, either obvious or the only reading of the sen- 
tence. The more perspicuous formulation in Hebrew for “Not every human is living/ 
alive" (= “Some humans are not living/alive") would be Lo kol adam hay. As Richard 
C. Steiner has pointed out to me (p.c.), kol adam enenu hay, like Ve-khol ruah en 
be-qirbo (Hab., 2, 19), should be understood as “It is not the case that any breath is in 
it” (= “No breath at all is in it"). However, Steiner points out that we do find examples 
where kol... enenu ... does yield Duran's reading, e.g., the rabbinic statement Ve-khi 
khol adam enam metim, meaning: “Is there some human who does not die?" (emphasis 
on “not’)’ (= “And do not all humans die?"), commenting on the need for the verse, 
“And Elimelekh died" (Ruth, 1,3) (Midrash Zuta [on the Book of Ruth], ed. S. BUBER 
[Berlin 1894], 1, 4). Similarly, Nahmanides’ statement Kol adam enenu min ha-din 
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Thus the facts of Biblical Hebrew are more complicated than the logi- 
cians purport. 


A second example for Duran is the logicians’ unqualified claim that 
every bare or non-quantified noun (stamit) should be understood as if 
it were existentially (or particularly) quantified. For example, “Men 
are tall” should be understood as “Some men are tall,” not as “All men 
are tall." In Biblical Hebrew, he points out in contrast, the denial or 
prohibition Kol almanah ve-yatom lo’ te ‘annun (“Every widow and or- 
phan you should not oppress” [Ex., 22, 21]) should be understood as 
“Every widow and every orphan you should not oppress” (i.e., *Nei- 
ther widow nor orphan should you oppress”), not as “Every widow 
and some orphan you should not oppress."* On the other hand, Duran 
also proposes that even the explicit quantifier ko/ should sometimes be 
understood to mean “some” or “many” rather than “all”; e.g., Ve-khol 
ha-’ares ba’u misraymah (Gen., 41, 57: “And all the countries came 
into Egypt”) means “Some countries came to Egypt.” In other words, 
the logicians’ strict absolute rules cannot do justice to the messy data of 
Biblical Hebrew where even the meanings of quantifiers, and how they 
interact with negation, varies with linguistic context. 


In sum, Duran charges that the grammarians’ theories are, in con- 
temporary terminology, explanatorily inadequate, and the logicians’, 
descriptively inadequate. His own grammar of Biblical Hebrew, which 
aims for both descriptive and explanatory adequacy, might be best de- 
scribed as a philosophy or philosophical grammar of Biblical Hebrew. 


ha-hu should be understood as “Not every human falls under that judgment" (= “Some 
human does not fall under the judgment"), not as “All humans do not fall under that 
judgment” (Moses NAHMANIDES, Kitve Rabbenu Mosheh ben Nahman (The Writings 
of Nahmanides) (Heb.), 2 vols., ed. C. D. CHAVEL, Jerusalem 1963, 110). I would add 
that it is ironic, in light of these examples, that Duran’s reading of his own example 
seems to reflect a rabbinic rather than Biblical reading of the kol... enenu ... configu- 
ration — despite Duran’s zealous attack on Rabbinic Hebrew as a corruption of Biblical 
Hebrew (Ma 'aseh Efod, ed. FRIEDLAENDER and KOHN, chap. 9, 39-42). Throughout 
these paragraphs, I am much indebted to Steiner. 

® Likewise, it should not be understood as a prohibition against oppressing (only) 
anyone who is both a widow and an orphan. But Duran’s argument is weak. What the 
example shows is that the “scope” of “every” takes in both “widow” and “orphan”; fur- 
thermore, the biblical vav should be interpreted as “or”, i.e., the prohibition is against 
oppressing anyone who is either a widow or an orphan. In any case, one need not read 
in an elliptical quantifier governing “orphan”. 
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IV. Grammatical Significance and Metaphysics 
in the Ma 'aseh Efod 


Turning now to the proper grammar of the Ma 'aseh Efod, Duran's ex- 
planation of the modes of grammatical significance in terms of meta- 
physically real distinctions in the world will round out his claim that 
significance is not only conventional and divine but also natural. This 
will lead in turn, in the next and final section, to our explanation of the 
segullah Duran finds in the memorized Written Torah. 


Building on traditional grammatical interest in word-categories and 
their constructions, Duran's grammar focuses on the meaning-compo- 
nents of words that are characteristic of their grammatical categories or 
the word-classes to which they belong. So, he argues, every word in ev- 
ery language belongs to one of three parts of speech (helge ha-lashon), 
each of which is found in all languages: nouns or nominals (shemot), 
verbs or action-words (pe 'alim), and particles (millot ha-ta'am or ke- 
lim).9 This universal linguistic division is, in turn, based on a metaphys- 
ical division. Using the word ‘thing’ (davar) as his most generic term 
to cover whatever can be signified, Duran first draws a metaphysical 
division between things that exist in reality (the external world or the 
world outside the mind) and things that exist (only) in the mind or as ob- 
jects of the intellect or imagination. What exist only in the mind are the 
things signified by particles of speech, to which I will return, as well as 
privations (he 'der[im]) and relations (seruffim]).9^ What exist in reality 
are substances ( 'esem, pl: 'asamim) and accidents (miqreh, pl: miqrim) 
which are signified by nouns and verbs, respectively. The difference 


9$ DURAN, Ma 'aseh Efod, ed. FRIEDLAENDER and KOHN, 31-3. 

** DURAN, Ma 'aseh Efod, ed. FRIEDLAENDER and KoHN, 45. I am indebted to Zev 
Harvey for discussion of the translation of seruf as “relation”. On this meaning of the 
term, see H.A. WOLFSON, Crescas ' Critique of Aristotle: Problems of Aristotle s Phys- 
ics in Jewish and Arabic Philosophy (Harvard Semitic Series 6), Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts 1929, 487, 689. Unfortunately, Duran does not discuss relations further. 

85 Not entirely consistently, Duran seems to locate privations both in the mind/intel- 
lect rather than in the real world and in the real world, insofar as they are the significa- 
tion of a kind of noun which he contrasts with particles which signify things that are not 
real. Furthermore, among those things that exist only in the mind and not in external 
reality, and are not signified by particles, are the essences of accidents abstracted away 
from the substances that bear them, signified by accident nominals (shemot miqreh). 
On the latter, see below. 
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between nouns and verbs, Duran says following Aristotle, is that nouns 
are words that (conventionally) signify substances in abstraction from, 
or independent of, time; in contrast, the verb signifies an action which 
Duran defines as “the existence (mesi 'ut) of an accident in a substance at 
a definite time,” be it past or future.6 Here he uses the term “existence” 
to include (actions that involve) the origination (hiddush) of an accident 
in a substance or the passive reception (qabbalah) of an accident in a 
substance or its subsistence (qiyyum) as a state of the substance. Thus 
verbs signify an accident and consignify (as part of their grammatical 
structure) a substance and time — all things that exist in reality.” 


The third part of speech, particles (millot ha-ta‘am, lit: words of 
taste; kelim, lit: tools, instruments), are characterized by Duran as “in- 
tellectual notions [‘inyanim sikhliyyim] that have no existence external 
to the mind [nefesh] [...] that are connections between propositions 
and between substances and accidents, and modes (siddim) and man- 
ners (ofannim) of these connections, as if they were the shared borders 
with which speech is composed.’ In medieval Latin grammars, fol- 
lowing Priscian, this third part of speech is typically identified with 
the syncategoremata, i.e., expressions with no autonomous meaning or 
signification in their own right, which are meaningful only in combi- 
nation with other (so-called categorematic) expressions in sentential or 
propositional contexts. Although Duran's class of particles is more or 
less co-extensive with the syncategoremata, it is not clear whether, in 
saying that they are “intellectual notions,” he means that they signify 
objects in the intellect or that they play a conceptual or intellectual role 
without autonomously signifying anything.” What is most important 


6 DURAN, Ma 'aseh Efod, ed. FRIEDLAENDER and KOHN, 52. 

87 See DURAN, Ma 'aseh Efod, ed. FRIEDLAENDER and KOHN, 84 for discussion and 
criticism of the natural scientists’ (fiv iyyim), logicians’ (hegyoniyyim), and grammari- 
ans’ (medaqdeqim) respective conceptions of an action (or action-term such as a verb). 
None are as descriptively adequate as Duran’s conception which covers not only (pos- 
itive) accidents but also privations, relations, and states. 

68 DURAN, Ma 'aseh Efod, ed. FRIEDLAENDER and KOHN, 163. 

9 PRISCIANUS GRAMMATICUS, Institutionum Grammaticarum Libri XVIII, ed. H. 
KEL (Grammatici latini 2-3), Leipzig 1864, II, 15. 

7 For example, in support of the claim that the particles do signify, he writes: “And 
to signify (le-horot) these relations, and that they should be known to us by the mode 
of the proposition (mi-sad ha-ma 'amar), the master of language (ba 'al ha-lashon) laid 
down (hinniyah) certain words from which these relations could be understood" (Du- 
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for him is a distinction between two classes of particles: those that 
combine in constructions with pronouns (Ainnuyim), whether indepen- 
dent or suffixed, and those that do not. 


The first class contains particles such as ‘al (on), ’e/ (to), ‘im (with) 
and ‘ahar (after) that construct with pronominal suffixes to form com- 
posite expressions such as ‘a/ay (on me), 'elekha (to you), or ‘immo 
(with him). Other prepositions in this group (some of them prefixes) 
mark temporal, instrumental, causal/explanatory, or genitive relations 
— and because these are all relations, they do not exist in reality but 
only “in” the mind (however that is understood). The second class of 
particles includes sentential and clausal connectives (e.g., “and”, “but”, 
“if”, “only”), presupposition markers (e.g., *even"), and sentential or 
propositional operators for mood (interrogatives, declaratives, prohibi- 
tions, imperatives)." While Duran acknowledges that earlier Hebrew 
grammarians recognized the three parts of speech, and especially the 
particles, he argues, as we mentioned earlier, that they did not have 
a metaphysical explanation for the three categories and merely gave 
examples. This often resulted in errors, classifying, for example, pro- 
nouns with particles and failing to realize that privative-terms also fall 
under the category of nouns. Thus the metaphysics not only explains 
but also clarifies the linguistic facts. 


RAN, Ma 'aseh Efod, ed. FRIEDLAENDER and KOHN, 163, my emphasis). On the other 
hand, he also writes: “[...] Because the particles are intellectual notions only and have 
no existence outside the mind [...] the grammarians did well when they called what 
means these significations “millot ha-ta 'am," because their existence is in speech alone 
and they give good taste and sense concerning the connection between names and 
verbs" (DURAN, Ma 'aseh Efod, ed. FRIEDLAENDER and KoHN, 32). I am indebted to 
Laurent Cesalli for pushing me to clarify this point. 

? Among the more interesting particles discussed by Duran are the words koh and 
kakhah (lit: thus or so), which he compares to the letter kaf which can mean “like”. 
When Koh or kakhah occur as part of the higher matrix of a speech report such as 
“So/Thus (koh, kakhah) said God [...]” (followed by a verse), what they mean is that 
God said something with the content or intention of the following verse, not that He 
necessarily spoke or used those very words. In contemporary terms, koh and kakhah 
introduce indirect quotations or speech reports. Duran contrasts these particles with 
phrases such as “And this is the thing/word that God commanded" (Ve-zeh ha-davar 
asher sivvah Hashem), which he claims is used only by Moses and introduces direct 
divine quotations; i.e., the report not only matches the content of the divine utterance 
being reported but also the very words that were used by God to express that content. 
(DURAN, Ma 'aseh Efod, ed. FRIEDLAENDER and KOHN, 170). 
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Duran also offers a second metaphysical explanation for the three 
universal parts of speech. On this account, the three parts correspond to 
three general kinds of beings in our ontology: (1) the intelligible world 
that is completely independent of matter and, hence, motion and time; 
(ii) the world of eternal but moving (hence, changing) substances, the 
spheres, and (iii) the world of generated and corrupted substances (that 
lacks all true existence).? The noun, which Duran emphasizes under- 
goes no grammatical modification in Hebrew — i.e., it never changes 
grammatical case though it can vary, say, as agent or patient or object 
with its use (shimmush) in a sentence — corresponds to the intelligible 
world that is independent of all motion and time. The verb corresponds 
to the eternal spheres that are continuously and eternally in motion 
(hence, real but in motion and time); and the particles, which have no 
external signification, to the world of generation and corruption that 
lacks all reality of its own. This transparent correspondence between 
language and metaphysics, Duran further argues, is unique to Hebrew 
and does not obtain in Latin and Greek in which, say, names undergo 
modification in their case depending on their occurrence in sentences. 
Thus, while all languages have the three parts of speech, it 1s the lin- 
guistic facts in Hebrew, and only in Hebrew, that transparently exem- 
plify the full metaphysical reality that lies behind them. 


Although this second explanation may strike us as midrashic or 
homiletical,” its tripartite correspondence between language and the 


7? DURAN, Ma 'aseh Efod, ed. FRIEDLAENDER and Konn, 33. 

3 For a similar sounding explanation, see Duran's explanation for why the verb 
root has three letters — corresponding to substance, accident, and time. His more per- 
suasive explanation for this datum is that only (the power set of) three-lettered (rather 
than two-lettered) roots generates a sufficient number of distinct morphemes for all the 
verbs it is necessary to express in the (Hebrew) language. “Because the creator (ba 'al) 
of the Hebrew language saw the great number of accidents that exist in the existing 
beings and their privations and he wanted this created language to resemble the natural 
and divine beings which lack nothing from their respective kinds of perfection and 
also possess nothing superfluous or unnecessary for themselves, he therefore agreed 
(hiskim; perhaps: conventionally decided) to posit roots (‘iggare) of three letters for 
the verbs that signify the reality ( 'asmut) of these accidents at a definite time; and the 
addition of other letters that accompany them are to signify the changing modes among 
the manners of usage (mi- 'ofane ha-shimmush)... because the number of possible com- 
binations from three letters with changes in their order and vowelization comes close to 
the number of accidents and their existence either at a time or without a time [...]. And 
had he decided to use nouns and verbs [with roots] of only two letters, their combina- 
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cosmos will be key to understanding the segullah of language for Du- 
ran. But Duran has yet another, and deeper, metaphysical explanation 
for the difference between nouns and verbs that is based on the on- 
tological difference between substances and accidents. Substances 
are (again, following standard Aristotle) things that each exist inde- 
pendently of anything else and bear accidents; accidents are things that 
do not exist independently but must be borne by and depend on sub- 
stances to possess them. Corresponding to this ontological division, 
and the dependence of accidents on substances, Duran distinguishes 
three kinds of nouns or nominals (shemot): 


(1) Shem davar (the generic class of nouns for [any] thing, existent 
or not) that divides into three subclasses: 


(a) Nouns, nominals, names for substances (shem 'esem, lit: name 
of substance), among which he distinguishes: 


(i) Nouns, nominals, names for primary substances (individuals, 
e.g., Jack"). 


(ii) Nouns, nominals, names for secondary substances (species, 
genera, e.g., "humanity". 


(b) Nouns, nominals, names for accidents (shem miqreh, lit: name 
of accident), e.g., “purity” (tohar), “whiteness” (“white”?) (loven); 
“blackness” (“black””?) (shaharut). 


(c) Nouns, nominals, names for privations (shem he ‘der), e.g., “im- 
purity" (fum 'ah). 


(2) Shem ha-to 'ar (nouns, nominals, names for attributes; in mod- 
ern Hebrew trans. as adjective), e.g., tahor ([is] pure), lavan ([is] white), 
shahor ([is] black), ha-rofe' ([is] the doctor), rahaman ([is] merciful). 


(3) Shem ha-po 'al (name of an action, gerund) identified with the 
magor (root or stem) which signifies a non-tensed (or infinitival) ac- 
tion. To produce a verb (po ‘al) from a gerund (shem ha-po 'al), one 
“adds” a temporal marker for past or future to the shem ha-po ‘al, there- 
by “tensing” it. 


With most of these terms, Duran either re-invents traditional gram- 
matical terminology, loading terms with more philosophically specific 


tion in different orders and with different vowelizations would not have been sufficient 
for this.” (DURAN, Ma 'aseh Efod, ed. FRIEDLAENDER and KOHN, 84). 
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content, or he creates his own vocabulary. Of the three sub-classes un- 
der shem davar, only shem ‘esem is standard grammatical terminology, 
although Duran subsumes under it not only proper names (the contem- 
porary meaning of the phrase) for individual (concrete) substances but 
also natural kind, species, and genus names. Thus he treats these sig- 
nified things as substances in their own right and not simply as sets or 
collections of primary substances. Shem miqreh and shem he'der seem 
to be Duran's own invented and philosophically informed grammatical 
terminology. His explanation of shem miqreh gives us a good sense of 
how his philosophical sensibility interacts with his grammatical theo- 
rizing. In discussing the shem ha-po ‘al, or maqor (the non-tensed name 
of an action which, as we said before, is defined as motion leading to 
the existence — including origination, reception or subsistence — of an 
accident in a substance at a time), he emphasizes that no accident ex- 
ists independently of a substance in the external world. However, if we 
begin with a past- or future-tensed verb, Duran argues that we cannot 
form a representation (siyyur) of that notion without first representing 
the idea of the reception or existence of an accident in a substance at 
some time, even if we do not specify a definite time — and this tem- 
porally indefinite accident is what is signified by the shem ha-po 'al, 
or maqor. Similarly, we cannot represent what it is for an accident to 
exist in a substance without representing the reality (‘asmut) of the 
accident itself. This last thing is what is signified by the shem miqreh. 
For example, if we want to represent to ourselves that a piece of cloth 
hitlabben (was whitened) or hishtaher (was blackened) at a particular 
time in the past, we need to represent what it is to be mitlabben or 
mishtaher at some time — thus in time but not at a definite time — and 
in turn what the accident of whiteness (/oven) or blackness (shaharut) 
— the accident received by the substance — is in itself. These latter ac- 
cidents, signified by the shem miqreh, do not exist as such in reality; 
they are “abstracted” by the mind and in that sense exist (only) “in” 
the mind. The “intellect whose way is to analyze [/e-farreq; lit: to take 
apart, divide] composite things and to abstract [/e-hafshit; lit: to strip 
off] their parts and to represent them in their true reality will represent 
the accident and apprehend it with respect to its own reality (‘asmut) 
abstracted from its subject, notwithstanding the fact that in reality it 


cannot exist without it”.” 


™ DURAN, Ma 'aseh Efod, ed. FRIEDLAENDER and Konn, 49. This description of ap- 
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It should also be noted that Duran uses the term miqreh to signify 
only accidents that are possessions (positive accidents) which he con- 
trasts with he ‘derim, privations, in his third sub-category under shem 
davar. However, the same story could be told about the abstraction 
of privations that enables them to be signified in isolation from their 
subjects. 


The term shem ha-to'ar is traditional grammatical terminology for 
an adjective, i.e., some quality or quantity that describes or modifies 
a noun (or for an adverb that modifies a verb). However, Duran again 
seems to load more philosophically specific content onto the term, 
making it a noun or name for a non-essential (hence, accidental) attri- 
bute of one of the four “genera of qualities” mentioned by Maimonides 
in Guide I, 52: (1) a speculative or moral habit or disposition attributed 
to an animate being qua animate being (e.g., being a carpenter or physi- 
cian or god-fearing); (ii) a natural faculty or power, or absence of such a 
faculty or power (e.g., being healthy or prone-to-illness); (iii) a passive 
quality or an affection (e.g., being anger-prone, timid, or merciful); 
and (iv) a quantity or measurable quality (e.g., long, short, crooked, 
straight). Furthermore, after listing these four categories, Duran em- 
phasizes that the attributes in question must be either (1) enduring char- 
acter traits or moral or intellectual capacities possessed by the subject; 
(11) powers or faculties that regularly produce actions of a given kind; 
or (iii) persisting affective states. This, he tells us, is necessary in order 
to distinguish the signification of a to ‘ar from that of po ‘al. The signifi- 
cation of a fo 'ar (attribute) is always a disposition, positive capacity, or 
power; a to ‘ar never signifies an occurring event or action. In contrast, 
the signification of a po‘al (verb) is always something occurring. So, 
“(is) a scribe” is a to ‘ar (attribute) while “is writing" is a po ‘al (verb).^ 


prehension is almost verbatim lifted from the Guide, I, 73. See Ibn Tibbon’s Hebrew 
translation in MAIMONIDES, Moreh ha-Nevukhim (above, n. 17), 123; cf. English trans- 
lation, The Guide of the Perplexed, trans. S. PINES, Chicago 1963, 209. This description 
seems to me to be the closest Duran comes to working out something like the Modist 
idea of a mode of understanding distinct from modes of being and of signifying. 

7? Duran criticizes the grammarians’ definition of a shem ha-to’ar — “any noun 
(shem) applied to a subject derived from a noun for an accident [it possesses] which 
is not a verb in either active or passive voice” — on the grounds that, because Hebrew 
lacks a distinctive word form for dispositional states (which he considers essential to 
the shem ha-to 'ar), it therefore often employs gerunds, or verbal nominals (shem ha- 
po al), for that purpose. (Alternatively Hebrew adds a nun as a suffix to a verb; e.g. 
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Of all the linguistic categories, the most important for Duran are 
unquestionably the shem ha- 'esem (lai) and shem ha-to 'ar (2) and their 
metaphysical correlates: substance and accident." Drawing on four dif- 
ferences that Abraham ibn Ezra had observed between the respective 
linguistic behaviors of these two categories of words, Duran first ex- 
plains and then qualifies them in light of his metaphysical explanation. 
The linguistic differences Ibn Ezra observed are (1) that a shem ha- 
'esem (substance-noun/name), unlike a shem ha-to’ar (attribute-term), 
cannot be made into a verb; (2) that a shem ha- 'egem, unlike a shem ha- 
to 'ar, cannot be pluralized, e.g., we cannot make the plural Abrahamim 
(“Abrahams”) from Abraham; (3) that a shem ha- 'esem (e.g, “Abraham 
of the peoples") cannot occur in the construct state (semikhah), unlike 
a shem ha-to’ar (e.g., “great of the peoples" [Ps., 47, 7]); and (4) that 
a definite description cannot be constructed from a shem ha- 'esem by 
prefixing a determiner, unlike a shem ha-to ‘ar, e.g., ha-’Avraham (‘the 
Abraham") as opposed to he-hakham (“the wise one”).”” 


In each case, Duran explains the linguistic fact by means of the 
ontological difference between a substance — whose existence is inde- 
pendent of all else — and an accident — whose existence is dependent on 
the substance of which it holds. We cannot derive a verb from a noun/ 
name for a substance because verbs signify the existence of an accident 
and no substance can become an accident. A noun/name for a substance 
cannot be pluralized because the nature in virtue of which it signifies 


the attribute so/han is derived from the gerund so/eah.) Duran’s own definition of a 
shem ha-to 'ar is that it is both the noun that signifies the subject (nose ’) together with 
the predicate it bears (ve-‘al mah she-yinase’ ‘alav yahad) when the predicate (nasu’) 
is a possession of the subject or a power manifest by a regularly occurring action or 
affect” — i.e., a disposition. The first part of his definition may be understood much 
like the contemporary logical notion of a predicate or open sentence that contains a 
place for a non-verbalized or non-articulated subject, e.g, ^ ^ is red." Such a notion 
of a predicate is already found in al-Farabi and Maimonides; see further J. STERN, The 
Matter and Form of Maimonides’ Guide, Cambridge, Massachusetts 2013, 223-25, on 
paronyms. 

76 DuRAN, Ma 'aseh Efod, ed. FRIEDLAENDER and KOHN, 47-48. 

77 Note that in English, unlike Hebrew, it is possible to pluralize names (e.g. “There 
are four Abrahams in this phone book," cf. string 2) and to embed names in definite 
descriptions (e.g. “The Stern who wrote this article lives in Jerusalem," cf. string 4). 
Contemporary philosophers and linguists take this evidence to show that names are 
predicates, but for Duran, this would simply demonstrate the imperfection of English 
compared to Biblical Hebrew. 
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is already unique to it; an attribute-term has a plural because accidents 
can exist in multiple subjects. Similarly, nouns/names for substances 
do not take the determiner because they are already maximally deter- 
mined, and they cannot enter into constructs because a substance is 
never predicated of anything else, unlike attribute-terms that signify 
accidents that must be predicated of substances. 


Furthermore, Duran refines, or corrects Ibn Ezra's observations by 
drawing a further distinction among substance-nouns between those 
that signify “primary” substances (e.g., "Jack" in “Jack is a man") and 
those that signify “secondary” substances such as genera and species 
(e.g., “man” in “Man is a rational animal").* He re-formulates Ibn Ez- 
ra's claim that substance-nouns cannot be pluralized so that it holds 
only for nouns/names of primary substances; names/nouns of second- 
ary substances such as species and genera do have plural forms be- 
cause their specific and generic forms can be shared. Similarly, like 
attribute-names/nouns, definite descriptions can be constructed from 
substance-nouns for secondary substances because the latter, e.g., gen- 
era and species, like accidents, always admit further determination.” 


Finally, let me briefly turn to Duran's analysis of the Hebrew verb 
system. The verb (po ‘al) is derived from the non-tensed or infinitival 
noun/name for a verb (shem po 'al), also called the magor, by “tensing” 
it, i.e., adding a temporal “conjugation” that consignifies a time, past or 
future.*° Building on a tri-consonantal root, most Hebrew grammarians 
in the Middle Ages (and nowadays) distinguish seven binyanim, three 
in active voice, three passive, and one reflexive: pa 'al (simple active), 
piel (intensive active), hif'il (causative active), hitpa 'el (reflexive), 
nif'al (simple passive), pu 'al (intensive passive), and Auf al (causative 
passive). Duran argues that there are only six binyanim: pa 'al, pi 'el, 
hif il, po 'el, nif‘al, and hitpa ‘el and, on closer analysis, it turns out that 
it would be more accurate to say that there are really only three pairs 
of binyanim: pa 'al and pi 'el, nif'al and hitpa 'el, and hif'il and po ‘el 
because, as he repeatedly states, the members of each pair are very 


78 DURAN, Ma 'aseh Efod, ed. FRIEDLAENDER and KOHN, 47f. 
7? DURAN, Ma 'aseh Efod, ed. FRIEDLAENDER and KOHN, 48. 


*' Duran seems to take the present to be a limiting moment where the past and future 
intersect. 
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close in meaning.*! The difference between Duran’s own account and 
the seven binyanim theory is entirely due to his metaphysical expla- 
nation of the linguistic data. Recall that a verb signifies an action that 
moves, or causes, the existence at a time of an accident in a substance. 
All motion or causation, of course, requires an agent, a po 'el. Either the 
agent (a) will or (b) will not be different from the substance in which 
the accident is caused to exist. And either the agent will be the (c) 
proximate, immediate cause or agent of the motion that originates or 
sustains the accident or the agent will be (d) a remote cause, mediated 
by intermediate causes. According to Duran, the two binyanim pa 'al 
(simple light) and pi ‘e/ (simple intensive) signify actions where (a) the 
substance in which the accident inheres is different from the agent and 
where (c) the agent is the direct or proximate cause of the accident. The 
two binyanim hif il and po ‘el signify actions where (a) the substance in 
which the accident inheres is different from the agent and where (d) the 
agent is the remote cause of the accident, employing an intermediate 
cause as an instrument. The last pair, nif'al, and hitpa 'el, signify ac- 
tions where (b) the agent is identical to the substance in which the acci- 
dent is originated or persists — i.e., both are reflexive — and (c) the prox- 
imate, immediate cause. What 1s absolutely striking is, of course, that 
Duran's binyanim have no passive, and he also argues at length that the 
nif‘al construction does not signify an action whose agent is unknown 
or unstated, another use of the passive voice. The evident reason is 
that for Duran the difference between active and passive voice is not a 
metaphysical distinction but merely a matter of shimmush, usage or the 
manner of occurrence of the verb in a proposition. In contrast, the dif- 
ferences manifest in the binyanim — in motion, change, causation, and 
the substance-accident relation — are ontologically real and natural, re- 
flecting the metaphysics of change and accidents; they do not vary with 
use or occurrence. And because the six Hebrew binyanim transparently 
mirror reality — i.e., directly correspond to differences in nature/reality 
rather than base differences of usage — Duran further argues that He- 
brew is superior to all other languages and especially Greek and Latin 
which he explicitly mentions. 


*! On the rarely counted binyan po‘el, see R.C. STEINER, “Ancient Hebrew", in 
The Semitic Languages, ed. R. HETZRON (Routledge Language Family Series), Lon- 
don-New York 1997, 145-73. 
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Duran's metaphysical explanation of all these linguistic features is 
remarkable on several counts. First, it is not the specific meanings of 
individual words but the general meaning, or significance, of a word- 
class or syntactic category or construction that does the explanatory 
work. Second, by examining the interaction among different syntactic 
features often packed into one word, Duran focuses on the semantics 
not only of signification but also of consignification. Although he does 
not make it explicit, Duran's analysis comes close — in this respect, 
like the Modists — to viewing words as bundles or complexes of fea- 
tures that determine which words can combine with others and estab- 
lish dependencies among co-occurring elements. Finally, Duran often 
focuses, not on what must be or is meant or signified by words, but on 
what cannot be meant or signified by them. This is a very similar to 
contemporary views of our knowledge of language. 


V. The Significance of Ma 'aseh Efod Segullah, 
Language, and Christianity 


With this overview of sections of the grammar of the Ma 'aseh Efod 
and our sketch of Duran's metaphysical explanation of language, let's 
return to our opening questions: What is the relation between Duran's 
conception of the “wisdom of the Torah” through which one achieves 
perfection and ultimate happiness (laid out in the Introduction to the 
Ma‘aseh Efod) — namely, internalizing the Written Torah or Hebrew 
Bible by memorization and constantly having it in mind — and his 
grammar of Ancient Biblical Hebrew in all its nitty-gritty details? 
What is the segullah that attaches to the Written Torah or to its mem- 
orization and to constant engagement with it? Is it an occult, magical, 
supernatural property or power which one triggers simply by audibly 
mouthing or silently rehearsing the brute words of the text of the 
Written Torah or by engaging in some other sensory experience (vi- 
sual, aural, or tactual) with the material artifact of the Hebrew Bible, 
scroll or codex? Or is the segullah nothing more than a not fully un- 
derstood power or potency, distinctive but not essential to the Hebrew 
Bible, that is nonetheless a function of knowledge or understanding 
of some kind — and, if so, of what kind? Is *having the Written Torah 
in mind" like holding an amulet in the palm of one's hand? Or is it 
like being in a cognitive state? 
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To answer these questions, I will turn first to the relation between 
the Written Torah, or Hebrew Bible, and Duran's grammar of Biblical 
Hebrew, which requires us to get a better grip first on what he means 
by “the Written Torah” and the grammar. I begin with the grammar and 
its relation to the Hebrew language. 


In the passage in chapter 28 (mentioned in § III) in which Duran 
distinguishes his inquiry from that of the logicians, he also distinguish- 
es his rules (shorashim?) from the thirteen hermeneutical principles 
with which the rabbis derive the “endless” laws they find in the Torah 
and from the thirty two principles with which the Torah is interpreted 
aggadically or homiletically. Duran is concerned, as we said earlier, 
with the rules “that enable us to understand Scripture ke-peshuto,” by 
which he seems to mean its “linguistic” meaning.? Thus Duran's gram- 
mar consists in the rules that determine, explain, or, in contemporary 
terms, generate the verses that comprise the Written Torah understood 
as sentences of Biblical Hebrew according to their linguistic meaning. 


There are two ways to conceptualize the relation between the gram- 
mar, made up of rules, and the verses of the Written Torah. The more 
familiar way is to see the verses as a data base, the evidence from which 
we hypothesize the rules of grammar of ancient Biblical Hebrew. The 
rules in turn are used, heuristically, to enable us to understand Scripture 
properly. In some passages Duran describes the relation between the 
grammar and Torah in these very terms. For example, he writes that, 
because so much of our knowledge of Hebrew has been lost due to exile 
and persecution, we are in the position of having to “infer the principles 
that ought to be prior from the facts that ought to be posterior... Au- 
thors of this science of the Hebrew language rest their claims and bring 
proof for the rules they posit from what is found written in the Holy 
Books, and this is the method and way of proof practiced in the science 
of the Hebrew language."* The posited rules of the grammar, in turn, 
serve as an instrument to comprehend the Torah: "the starting place and 
the cause for understanding [Scripture] is understanding the true reality 


® I translate shorashim here as “rules” by analogy to the hermeneutical rules and 
in accordance with Ibn Tibbon's translation of Maimonides’ usil as shorashim in the 
Book of Commandments. In this context Duran is definitely not referring to (grammat- 
ical) “roots”. 

83 Duran, Ma 'aseh Efod, ed. FRIEDLAENDER and KOHN, 157. 

** DURAN, Ma 'aseh Efod, ed. FRIEDLAENDER and KOHN, 48, 43. 
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(amittat) of the Hebrew language.” And to uncover the rules and roots 
of verbs and nouns to enable this understanding, Duran devotes a whole 
chapter (chap. 25) to discovery procedures: how to hypothesize, say, 
roots using biblical verses as an empirical body of evidence. 


The second way to conceive of the relation between the grammar 
and the verses that comprise the Torah is constitutive rather than evi- 
dential and instrumental. By that I mean that the speaker who knows 
the rules of the grammar of a language ipso facto knows the linguistic 
structures — say, sentences — determined by those rules, and in pro- 
ducing and comprehending the well-formed strings of a language one 
manifests one's knowledge of the grammar underlying the language. 
On this conception, what Duran means by a “grammar” is not a book 
of rules, a manual, or a theory formulated by a linguist. It is the mental 
faculty or power possessed by the speaker from which his grammat- 
ical speech by nature continuously issues forth, speech that not only 
conforms to but is also determined by the rules of the grammar. Duran 
seems to be thinking in exactly these terms when he writes: 

[W]hen the speech (dibbur) agrees (maskim) with the rules (sho- 

rashei) of the language and its principles... we say that that statement 

is grammatical (meduqdaq)... and we say of the speaker who speaks 

thus by nature and continuously that he is grammatical (medaqdeq) 

and of the faculty (koah) with which he speaks in this way, that it is 
grammar (digduq).* 


That is, the grammar is a faculty or power whose potentiality is actu- 
alized 1n the sentences or strings that are spoken or in the written in- 
scriptions of texts that are produced.*" And what Duran gives us in the 


$5 DURAN, Ma 'aseh Efod, ed. FRIEDLAENDER and KoHN, 48, 16. 

86 DURAN, Ma 'aseh Efod, ed. FRIEDLAENDER and KOHN, 48, 42-3, my emphasis. It 
should be noted that in this passage Duran is arguing that a “complete” science of 
language will include not only grammar (phonetics, syntax, and semantics), but also 
rhetoric and poetics; see n. 36 above. 

87 Alternatively, we might think of the grammar as a theory (implicitly) known by 
the speaker (which the linguist in turn articulates in Ais explicitly formulated grammar) 
whose axioms are the rules of the grammar and whose theorems or consequences (or, 
in contemporary terminology, deductive closure) are the individual verses deduced 
from the rules. Notwithstanding its Aristotelian terminology, the faculty conception 
is very close to contemporary Chomskian conceptions of the relation of the language 
faculty (which, in a somewhat different sense from Duran, is also conceived as a Uni- 
versal Grammar) to the sentences generated in particular natural languages. 
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Ma'aseh Efod is his explicit theoretical representation of this mental 
faculty. 


Now, in the case of live natural languages, the sentences or well- 
formed strings generated by a speaker's grammar are his spoken and 
written, and typically novel, utterances in the full range of his speech 
activities. But in the case of an ancient language like Biblical Hebrew, 
the linguistic corpus generated by its speakers’ grammar that is avail- 
able to us and Duran (in the fifteenth century) must be something else. 
Curiously, as Cyril Aslanoff observes in another context, the languages 
that Duran compares to Hebrew are always classical languages such as 
Greek, Latin, and Aramaic, not vernacular languages such as Catalan 
or Provencal.5 For all these classical — read: dead — languages, the 
speech or linguistic output of their speakers’ or authors’ language fac- 
ulty is to be found not in novel spoken or written utterances but in the 
written (or memorized) texts we possess in those languages. In partic- 
ular, then, the speech, or well-formed strings and sentences, generated 
by the grammar of the ancient Biblical Hebrew speaker/author that are 
available to us — and to Duran — is nothing but the body of verses found 
in the Hebrew Bible. In other words, for Duran the text of the Written 
Torah is, or is extensionally equivalent to, the language that was Bibli- 
cal Hebrew. It follows that one manifests one's knowledge of Biblical 
Hebrew language, and its grammar, through one's grasp of the verses 
of the Written Torah, or Hebrew Bible. In reciting or thinking out its 
verses, and certainly in understanding them according to their peshat 
— their lexical and grammatical meaning, syntax, and phonetics — one 
comes as close as one can to "speaking" Biblical Hebrew and, just 
as important, one manifests or demonstrates one's competence in its 
grammar, the rules that explain and generate the meaning, syntax, and 
phonetics of its expressions. Thus, the Hebrew verses of the Torah are 
not merely a body of evidence for hypothesizing a grammar of Ancient 
Hebrew; they are the linguistic corpus of the pure ancient Hebrew that 
constitutes the extension of Biblical Hebrew grammar. This, I propose, 
is the significance of the Written Torah, or Hebrew Bible, seen from 
Duran' perspective as a grammarian: The Written Torah, or Hebrew Bi- 
ble, is Ancient Biblical Hebrew. When he tells his reader to constantly 
keep the memorized Torah in mind, to *keep it in the heart (shemiratah 
be-levavot), to recite (hagiyyah bah) and pronounce it (geri 'atah)", he 


88 ASLANOFF, “La réflexion linguistique hébraïque”, 20-21. 
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is telling him to engage with the verses of the Torah as if he were an 
Ancient Hebrew speaker producing them, as generated expressions of 
the pure ancient Hebrew language faculty. That engagement is mini- 
mally a matter of “speaking” (in his mind) the language competently; 
maximally it requires also knowledge of the articulated rules of the 
grammar — indeed Duran's own formulation of that grammar — where- 
by one also understands why the well-formed speech it determines, 
namely, the Biblical verses themselves, have the grammatical signifi- 
cance they have. 


With this account of the Written Torah cum Ancient Biblical He- 
brew, we are now in a position to understand better what its segullah 
is, thinking of a segullah in the sense in which Duran uses the term in 
the grammar itself, say, to describe the binyan hitpa 'el. In this sense, a 
segullah is a not-fully-understood, hence, partly mysterious, property 
or power that is true of all (and only) members of a species but not 
essential to it. The essence, or form, of language, you will recall, is its 
significance, 1.e., not (or not just) the lexical meanings of individual 
words but its grammatical significance, the significance that accrues in 
virtue of its word-categories and the conditions on their composition, 
for example, the universal fact that all words in all languages must 
belong to one of three categories of grammatical significance — nouns, 
verbs, and particles — or that the morphological patterns (binyanim) of 
verbs should ideally be of six kinds. The segullah of the Written Torah 
cum Biblical Hebrew lies, in turn, in the metaphysical realities signified 
by these linguistic structures that in turn explain them. However, the 
structure of the segullah 1s still richer even than this. 


In the Introduction to Ma 'aseh Efod Duran points out parallel tri- 
partite structures in the Hebrew Bible — divided into the Torah, Proph- 
ets, and Writings, corresponding to a hierarchy of descending levels of 
prophecy — and in the ancient Temple in Jerusalem, which was divided 
into three precincts with, again, descending degrees of holiness and 
purity: the Holy of Holies (containing the ark and Torah scroll), the 
Sanctuary (containing the gold incense altar, candelabrum, and table), 
and the Courtyard (containing the sacrificial altar). This parallel entails 


® This is also the full reason why he will insist that for the segullah of the Written 
Torah to be effective, the text must be written in Hebrew, not a translation into another 
language. See DURAN, Ma 'aseh Efod, ed. FRIEDLAENDER and Konn, 10. 
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another: “Just as the Temple was the cause for the constant presence of 
the Shekhinah among the Israelites,” so the Written Torah 
is the proximate cause for the existence and survival of the [Jewish] 
nation in the period of the long exile through the segullah attached to 
it. [...] For its sake, divine providence cares for the nation the more it 
reads it with the proper intention and inquires into the pearls of its state- 
ments, which is the cause of its existence, survival, and happiness.” 


Not only are the Temple and Written Torah parallel or equivalents; Du- 
ran emphasizes that the Written Torah is referred to as miqdash me'at 
(Ezek., 2, 16) a mini-sanctuary, and as miqdashyah (Ex., 32, 16), the 
temple of God. That is, he literally identifies the Written Torah with the 
Temple.” 


However, the deepest meaning of this Bible-Temple equivalence 
or identity lies in yet a third parallel: their respective triadic structures 
— with their respective degrees of prophetic status and of holiness and 
purity — correspond to the triadic metaphysical structure of the cosmos: 
(i) the world of the intellects, or angels, and God, (ii) the world of 
the (animate) spheres eternally moving in place, and (iii) the sublunar 
world of generation and corruption. And, as we know, it is not only 
these two, the Bible and Temple, that are based on, and explained by, 
this metaphysical trichotomy. Duran explains the universal linguistic 
division into three parts of speech (nouns, verbs, particles) in terms of 
the same metaphysical division: into intellects, spheres, and an ever 
changing sub-lunar world as well as into substances, accidents, and 
mental elements. Thus, Duran's full schema of equivalences is itself 
three-fold: the Written Torah/Hebrew Bible, the Temple, and Biblical 
Hebrew language.” All three are transparent representations of a three- 
fold metaphysical reality; one and the same metaphysics explains and 
determines the linguistic structure of Biblical Hebrew language, the 
prophetic hierarchy of the three divisions of the Hebrew Bible, and the 
sanctificational architecture of the Temple. 


°° DURAN, Ma 'aseh Efod, ed. FRIEDLAENDER and KOHN, 48, 10-11. 

?! On the history of the term migdashyah, see STERN, “The Hebrew Bible", 32-36. 

? DURAN, Ma aseh Efod, ed. FRIEDLAENDER and Konn, 11-12. For further discus- 
sion of the Torah-Temple equivalence, see Kozopov, The Secret Faith, FISHMAN, “The 
Hebrew Bible", and D. STERN, *The Hebrew Bible", none of whom cite Duran's use of 


the same metaphysics to explain the division into three parts of speech in the grammar 
of Ma 'aseh Efod. 
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The segullah of the memorized Written Torah calls upon the reso- 
nances of all these equivalents. To begin with, when one contemplates, 
thinks, and constantly attends to the verses of the memorized Written 
Torah, which just is the actualized grammar of Biblical Hebrew, one 
signifies the metaphysical reality that underlies and explains both of 
them: the prophetic hierarchy corresponding to the tri-partite division 
of the Bible and the triadic grammatical division of Biblical Hebrew 
into three parts of speech. The metaphysical reality is not the essence or 
form of either the Written Torah or of Biblical Hebrew but it is a propri- 
um or segullah of them insofar as they are a transparent window onto 
it and insofar as the one who masters the Bible or Hebrew language 
acquires this metaphysical knowledge. The segullah of the Written To- 
rah/Biblical Hebrew is precisely this power to enlighten its thinkers 
and speakers with this metaphysical knowledge, and it is knowledge 
of the metaphysics that in turn brings its subjects to perfection and 
happiness. 


The Bible/Temple equivalence brings yet another dimension to the 
segullah of Duran’s “wisdom of the Torah.” When he spells out the 
parallel tripartite structures of the Temple and Written Torah, Duran 
emphasizes that just as “the Temple through the performance of its 
great service was the cause of God's atonement of the sins of the nation 
who had transgressed His commandments,” so “engagement with this 
sanctified book with the desired intention, by memorizing it, and by 
keeping it in one’s heart, will be the cause for God to forgive the sins 
of the nation and its transgressions."?? Duran does not reveal to us the 
particular sins and transgressions for which the memorization of and 
occupation with the Written Torah atones, but his emphasis here, not 
only on happiness and perfection, but on atonement and salvation is a 
new piece in the story — and one that cannot but recall Christianity.” 


According to the Pauline Christianity with which Duran was surely 
well acquainted, it is Faith as opposed to Works that grants one sal- 
vation, atonement, and ultimate beatitude. As we said earlier (echo- 
ing Maud Kozodoy), Duran's interiorization of the “wisdom of the 
Torah," and his rejection of the Talmudic brand of wisdom whereby 


3 DURAN, Ma 'aseh Efod, ed. FRIEDLAENDER and KOHN, 11. 


% Compare Kozodoy’s remarks, mentioned in $1, on the “atoning” significance of 
the efod in Duran's post-converso use of his name. 
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one achieves ultimate happiness through the performance of the com- 
mandments, creates exactly the kind of Judaism we would expect of 
a converso who cannot outwardly perform the commandments. But 
insofar as he extolls inward Faith over outward Works, Duran also cre- 
ates a Judaism in the image of Pauline Christianity. The emphasis now 
on the salvific power of the memorized Written Torah as an equivalent 
to — or replacement for? — the Temple only strengthens that impression. 
On the other hand, by equating the Temple and Written Torah with the 
Hebrew language, Duran replaces Christian faith in Christ by mastery 
of the Biblical Hebrew word. It is not just the subject's interior state of 
mind that is now the locus of Duran's Judaism; it is the speaker of the 
pure metaphysically transparent Hebrew language manifest in the vers- 
es of the Written Torah who is now opposed to the one who externally 
performs works or the Mosaic commandments.” And it is the people 
of Israel's knowledge of the Biblical Hebrew language that ensures 
Israel's survival and enables their salvation. 


In answer to our original question, we see here one way in which 
Duran's Christian world may be influencing his thought. But there is 
a second element in Duran's conception of Hebrew that also bears on 
the question. Recall that, according to Duran, God was the originator 
of language, indeed, of the original pure Biblical Hebrew language. 
Biblical Hebrew 1s God's own language, the language He invented, 
in which He spoke to His prophets and articulated His Torah and Ten 
Commandments, which He then taught to Adam, Eve, and the serpent, 
and so on.” So, in interiorizing by memorization and constantly having 
in mind the perfect Biblical Hebrew language of the Written Torah, the 
subject has in mind, literally, God's own language. When one achieves 
competence in that language, comes to understand the grammar that 
generates and explains the verses of the Torah, and knows the meta- 
physical reality exemplified in its grammatical significance and struc- 
ture — when one reaches this stage, one is not merely a speaker of the 
language “by custom and habit" (hergel ve-minhag), one has achieved 
mastery of the language not unlike God's own mastery as the creator of 
language. This is a unique and novel conception of imitatio dei, imita- 


% I am indebted here to discussion and correspondence with Kozodoy who in un- 
published material has independently pursued the same question of Christian influence 
on Duran along analogous avenues. 


% DURAN, Ma 'aseh Efod, ed. FRIEDLAENDER and KOHN, 30, 177. 
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tion of God, and there exists no higher estimation of the value of know- 
ing Hebrew grammar in the history of Judaism. It is also to share a 
language with God, which is one way to be in His presence which may 
also explain why the Written Torah/Biblical Hebrew is equated to the 
Temple. This state, or place, is the ultimate perfection and happiness.” 


But it is also a decidedly Christian conception of God, of language, 
and of the ultimate perfection and happiness. 


There is no question that Duran has predecessors within classi- 
cal and medieval rabbinic Judaism for his view of Biblical Hebrew as 
God's own language. As we mentioned earlier, when he first presents 
this idea, Duran cites the authority of Halevi. Hebrew is a “created 
divine language that God taught Adam and put on his tongue and in 
his heart and it is without doubt the most perfect of all languages”. 
He also appeals for support to the Sefer Yesirah, rabbinic midrash, and 
Nahmanides. However, for someone raised as deeply as Duran in the 
Maimonidean tradition, with its uncompromising opposition to divine 
corporealism and anthropomorphism, the claim that God speaks a 
language, let alone the Hebrew language, ought to smack of idolatry. 
In the Guide (I, 65-67), Maimonides unequivocally denies that God 
speaks or possesses a language or that He “wrote” anything. Efodi dis- 
cusses these chapters in his commentary on the Guide, explains them, 
and to all appearances fully accepts and agrees with them. In Guide 
IH, 8, at the beginning of the passage in which Maimonides explains 
why Hebrew is called /eshon ha-qodesh, the Holy Language, a passage 
Efodi quotes and criticizes in the Ma 'aseh Efod, Maimonides explicitly 
states that “speaking with the tongue is one of the propria (segullot) of 
a human being and a benefit that is granted to him and by which he is 
distinguished,” citing the verses Exodus, 4, 11 and Isaiah, 50, 4 that 
clearly imply that it is humans and not God who speak languages.” 
Efodi does not comment on this particular part of the passage in his 


?' One cannot but wonder what Duran believed the righteous spend their time doing 
in Paradise — eternally and perpetually conjugating verbs according to their binyanim? 
And if that is Heaven, what is Hell? 

°8 JUDAH HALEVI, The Book of Refutation and Proof on Behalf of the Despised Faith 
(The Kuzari), II, 68, trans. B. KOGAN and L. BERMAN (Yale Judaica Series), New Hav- 
en forthcoming, 30. 

?? See also MAIMONIDES, Guide, I, 2, trans. PINES, 23 where he cites intellectual ap- 
prehension as a proprium. 
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commentary, and in the Ma 'aseh Efod he does not mention it, but that 
Is not reason to think that he disagrees with Maimonides. Likewise, 
Maimonides derides “the ignorant [who] assert that there is speech on 
the part of [God] .'? In short, for a Maimonidean, Duran’s high estima- 
tion of Hebrew as literally God's language — the language God speaks 
— is idolatrously high. While he may take knowledge of the grammar 
of the Hebrew language to be an act of imitatio dei, the God Duran 
imitates 1s one shaped in the image of a human being. And Maimonides 
leaves no doubt about the identity of that human being. The three times 
he mentions Christianity in the Guide, he cites its belief in the trinity 
as the denial of the true unity of God which is the paradigm of the kind 
of false belief, or kufr, that constitutes the cognitive sin of idolatry.'?! 
In sum, belief that God has or speaks a language, which at the very 
least violates divine unity, is not only idolatrous for Maimonides but 
precisely the kind of belief that makes Christianity idolatry. 


Was there, then, something in Duran's world that, despite his deep 
Maimonidean affinities, drew him to this other idea of God and lan- 
guage? Could the converso Honoratus de Bonafide have convinced the 
Jew Efodi, in words with which he must have been familiar, that “our 
theme is the Word which gives life" (Gospel of John, 1, 1)? 


The University of Chicago 


100MAIMONIDES, Guide, II, 6, trans. PINES, 263. 

'01See MAIMONIDES, Guide, I, 50, trans. PINES, 110; I, 71, 170; and I, 75, 225; cf. 
MAIMONIDES, Mishnah 'im Perush Rabbenu Moshe ben Maimon (Heb.), 7 vols., trans. 
J. KAFIH, Jerusalem 1963, Tractate ‘Avodah Zarah 1, 3; MAIMONIDES, Responsa of R. 
Moses b. Maimon (Heb.), 3 vols., ed. J. BLAU, Jerusalem 1958-60, vol. 1, no. 149, 
284ff; and MAIMONIDES, Letters and Essays of Maimonides (Heb.), 2 vols., ed. and 
trans. I. SHAILAT, Ma‘ale Adumim 1987, 215ff. For further discussion, see also D. 
Novak, “The Treatment of Islam and Muslims in the Legal Writings of Maimonides”, 
in Studies in Islamic and Judaic Traditions, ed. W. BRINNER and S. Ricks (Brown 
Judaic Studies 110), Atlanta 1986, 233-50; L. KAPLAN, *Maimonides on Christian- 
ity and Islam", in L'Eylah 22 (1986), 31-34; D. J. LASKER, “Jewish Knowledge of 
Christianity in the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries", in Studies in Medieval Jewish 
Intellectual and Social History: Festschrift in Honor of Robert Chazan, ed. D. ENGEL, 
L. SCHIFFMAN, and E.R. WOLFSON (Supplements to the Journal of Jewish Thought 
and Philosophy 15), Leiden-Boston 2012, 98-109; D. LASKER, “Christian Concepts in 
Hebrew Language: The Trinity as an Example" (Heb.), in Leshonenu 75/2-3 (2013), 
239-50; and J. STERN, *Maimonides on Amalek, Self-Corrective Mechanisms, and the 
War against Idolatry”, in Judaism and Modernity, ed. MALINO (above, n. 44), 371-410. 
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DIEU COMME LOCUTEUR : 
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pz les traités de théorie juridique (usül al-fiqh), les réflexions 
pragmatiques sur la clarification d'un énoncé se trouvent inves- 
tis d'enjeux extralinguistiques. Cette réflexion, qui s'inscrit dans le 
cadre d'une communication par Dieu de sa Loi, se fait dans les cha- 
pitres consacrés à la notion de bayän, qui constitue, depuis les écrits 
d'al-Shafi't, un concept central en théorie du droit. La question abordée 
à cette occasion s’intitule « du report du bayan », et explore les raisons 
et les conséquences d'un discours qui n'est pas immédiatement clair 
pour son allocutaire. Dans cette étude, je présente cette question du re- 
port du bayän dans quatre traités de usül al-fiqh : les Fusul d'al-Jassas 
(m. 370/981), le Mu tamad d'Abü al-Husayn al-Basri, (m. 436/1044) 
le Mustasfa d'al-Ghazali (m. 505/1111) et son abrégé par Averroes (m. 
595/1198). Si la valeur exégétique de cette question n'est pas détermi- 
nante et qu'elle dépend elle-méme d'autres principes, comme on le voit 


! Consultés dans les éditions suivantes : AL-JASSAS, Usül al-Jassäs al-musammaä al- 
Fusül fi al-usül, éd. M. M. TAMIR, 2 vol., Beyrouth 2010 ; AL-BASRI (AL-MU TAZILI), K. 
al-Mu tamad ft usül al-fiqh, éd. M. HAMIDULLAH (avec la collaboration de M. BAKR et 
H. HANAFI), 2 vol., Damas 1965; AL- GHAZALI, al-Mustasfa min ‘ilm al-usül, éd. M.S. 
AL-ASHQAR, 2 vol., Beyrouth 1997 ; Averroès, Abrégé du Mustasfa in Z. Bou AKL, 
Averroés : le philosophe et la Loi. Édition, traduction et commentaire de l'Abrégé du 
Mustasfa (Scientia Graeco-Arabica 14), Berlin-Boston 2015. Robert Gleave a abordé 
la méme question dans un article encore inédit. Je le remercie de l'avoir partagé avec 
moi avant sa publication : “Delaying the Elucidation in Early Muslim Legal Theory : 
Theological issues in Legal Hermeneutics”, in Theological Rationalism in the Medie- 
val Islam: New Sources and Perspectives, ed. L. MUEHLETHALER, G. ScHWARB and S. 
SCHMIDTKE (Orientalia Lovaniensia Analecta 258), Louvain 2018 (sous presse). Dans 
sa monographie sur les usül al-figh, David Vishanoff aborde à quelques reprises cette 
question du report d'éclaircissement. Voir D. VISHANOFF, The Formation of Islamic 
Hermeneutics. How Sunni Legal Theorists Imagined a Revealed Law, New Haven, 
Connecticut 2011, 112-16, 138-40, 192-206, 222-20, sq. 
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clairement chez le hanafite al-Jassas qui représente l'approche des ju- 
ristes, elle n'en demeure pas moins centrale dans les débats théoriques 
qui portent sur la nature de cet acte de communication par lequel Dieu 
révèle sa Loi aux hommes’. C'est ainsi qu'elle se prête, chez les théolo- 
giens mu tazilites et ash‘arites, à une lecture théologique qui intégre cet 
acte de communication dans leurs problématiques d'éthique et de théo- 
dicée. Cela aboutit, chez les mu tazilites, à charger axiologiquement 
l'acte de communication et, chez les ash arites, à dissocier l'émission 
d'un ordre de sa compréhension d'un point de vue sémantique. Enfin, 
on perçoit chez Averroès, qui se distingue par un traitement original 
de cette question, une volonté de fonder ce procédé rhétorique, dont 
il dégage l'utilité, sur des causes universelles relevant d'un processus 
cognitif, afin de dépasser l'approche dialectique des théologiens. 


I. La définition du bayan 


Le concept de bayän a donc trait à l'aspect communicatif du discours, 
à la bonne communication d'une idée, comme l'indique le sens lexical 
de clarté ou manifestation qui transparait dans la racine de ce terme 
situé au croisement de la théorie juridique et d'autres disciplines plus 
littéraires comme les belles-lettres. Comme cela d'ailleurs a déjà été 
montré, sa théorisation par le adib al-Jahiz (m. 255/868), dont il porte 
le titre de l'un des ouvrages les plus célébres, n'a pas été sans influence 
sur son évolution depuis sa premiére occurrence en théorie juridique 
sous le calame d'al-Shafi'1 (m. 204/820Y.. Si, à une époque ultérieure 
des usül al-fiqh, qu'on peut faire débuter avec al-Jassas, le bayan ac- 
quiert un sens plus communicatif ou linguistique, dénotant la commu- 


? L'approche pragmatique dans les traités de usül al-fiqh a été remarquée et fait 
désormais l'objet de plusieurs études. On pourra consulter à ce sujet la monographie 
de M.M. Yunis ALI, Medieval Islamic Pragmatics: Sunni Legal Theorists’ Models of 
Textual Communication, Richmond, Surrey 2000. 


3 Lowry retrace l'évolution de ce concept, du sens « structural » qu'il avait avec 
al-Shafi t, surtout préoccupé par les contradictions entre Coran et sunna, à un sens plus 
« littéraire, linguistique, communicatif, voire sémiotique », qu'il acquiert dans les usil 
al-fiqh ultérieurs, sous l'influence d'al-Jahiz, voir J. Lowry, “Some Preliminary Obser- 
vations on al-Shafi't and Later Usül al-Fiqh. The Case of the Term bayan", in Arabica 
55 (2008), 510. Voir aussi M. BERNAND, « Bayan selon les Usüliyyün », in Arabica 42 
(1995), 145-60. Pour une analyse du concept de bayan chez al-Jahiz, voir J. E. MONT- 
GOMERY, “Al-Jähiz’s Kitab al-Bayan wa-al-Tabyin”, in Writing and Representation in 
Medieval Islam: Muslim Horizons, ed. J. BRAY, New York 2006, 122-33. 
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nication claire et limpide de l'intention du locuteur, sa définition pré- 
cise continue à poser probléme aux usülistes. Nous pouvons ainsi dire 
que, d'une certaine façon, l'idée d'al-Shafi'1 selon laquelle le bayan 
est « un nom réunissant des significations qui partagent en commun 
leur fondement et qui divergent dans leurs embranchements »* perdure, 
sous une autre forme, dans les usül al-fiqh ultérieurs, et la notion appa- 
rait comme réunissant plusieurs significations autour d'un méme sens 
focal. La présentation qu'en fait al-Ghazali dans son Mustasfa min ‘ilm 
al-usül, achevé en 1109, permet d'avoir une idée plus précise des dé- 
bats en cours. 


Avant d'annoncer sa position, al-Ghazali dégage trois candidats 
à la définition du bayän, à savoir la communication (i Jam), le signe 
(dali) et la science (‘i/m) ou compréhension finale : la communication 
requiert un signe pour se réaliser, et c'est ce signe qui est à l'origine de 
la compréhension du discours?. Cette présentation de la notion lui per- 
met d'ordonner les différentes définitions données par les usülistes, qui 
ont identifié tour à tour le bayän à l’un de ces trois pôles situés respec- 
tivement du cóté du locuteur, du message transmis et de l'allocutaire. 
Certains l'ont donc assimilé à l'élucidation d'un discours, le définissant 
comme « l'action d'amener la chose de l'état d'ambiguité à celui de 
clarté »5, d'autres l'ont identifié au moyen utilisé, « ce par quoi se ré- 


^ ism jami li-ma 'ànin mujtami at al-usul mutasha ‘ibat al-furü *. A propos de cette 


définition et des similitudes qu'elle présente avec celle d'al-Jahiz, voir Lowry, “Some 
Preliminary Observations", 512. 

? «Le bayän est quelque chose ayant trait à la présentation (fa rif) et à la commu- 
nication (i Jam). Or, la communication est produite par un signe (dalil), et le signe 
produit la science (al- ‘i/m). Nous avons là trois choses : une communication, un signe 
produisant la communication, et une science produite à partir du signe », AL- GHAZALI, 
al-Mustasfa, ed. AL-ASHQAR, II, 38.10-12. Par signe (al-dalil), al-Ghazalt entend au 
sens large tout signe communicatif, que ce soit une expression, une action, une indi- 
cation ou un symbole (AL- GHAZALI, al-Mustasfä, ed. AL-ASHQAR, II, 39.4-6). Cette 
non-exclusivité de la parole comme moyen de communication est commune à la tradi- 
tion arabe, comme le note Kouloughli qui mentionne à cet égard le célébre passage du 
Bayan wa-al-tabyin où al-Jahiz liste les cinq choses indiquant un ma ‘nd que sont, en 
plus de la parole, l'indication (a/-ishara), l'écrit (al-khatt), la dactylonomie (al- 'uqad) 
et la situation elle-même (a/-nisba). Voir D. E. KOULOUGHLI, « A propos de lafz et 
ma nā », in Bulletin d'études orientales 35 (1983), 45. Lowry établit un parallèle entre 
cette liste et les cinq moyens du bayan énumérés par al-Shafi' 1 dans sa Risäla. Voir 
LowRv,"Some Preliminary Observations”, 512. 


6 Cette définition est attribuée au shafi‘Ite Abū Bakr al-Sayrafi (m. 333/944-5), 
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alise la compréhension » (ma bihi tahsal al-ma ifa), à savoir le signe 
(al-dalil), et d'autres enfin à la compréhension du discours par l’allo- 
cutaire, l'identifiant avec la mise en évidence de la chose (tabayyun) 
qui constitue l'étape finale du processus. Se ralliant explicitement à 
l’ash'arite al-Bagillani, et suivant son maitre al-Juwayni dans le Bu- 
rhän, al-Ghazalt identifie le baydn à la deuxième étape du processus 
et le définit comme « le signe conduisant, par un examen correct, à la 
science de la chose qu'il signifie »’. 


Ainsi, dans ce contexte juridique, tout signe verbal ou non verbal 
provenant du Prophète et conférant un sens (kullu mufid) qui permet de 
comprendre l'intention du Législateur est un bayan. La compréhension 
finale du message par l’allocutaire ne rentre donc pas dans la défini- 
tion de la notion. C'est pour cela qu'al-Ghazali conteste les partisans 
anonymes de la troisième définition, qui requièrent la réalisation de 
la science chez l'allocutaire pour achever le baydn. À l'appui de son 
idée, 11 donne deux exemples : une preuve tirée du bon usage de la 
langue et qui contredit cette définition (« Ceci est un baydn de ta part, 
mais il ne s'est pas manifesté (Jam yatabayyan) »), et une autre preuve, 
scripturaire, qui dévoile tout l'enjeu théologique du débat. Elle est tirée 
d'un verset autoréférentiel du Coran où il est dit : « Ceci est un bayan 
pour les hommes » (Cor. 3 :138)8; or, ce verset ne peut requérir, pour 
étre vrai, la pleine compréhension par tous les hommes du message 
coranique. 


Si, pour constituer un bayän, une phrase ou tout signe n'a pas à 
passer le test final d'une compréhension effective par l'allocutaire, 
tout ce qui fait l'objet d'une transmission n'est pas pour autant bayän, 
puisque le signe doit pouvoir conduire à la compréhension de la chose 
qu'il signifie, c'est-à-dire, sans encore étre compris, doit avoir pour 


comme le remarque al-Ashqar dans les notes de son édition. Voir AL-GHAZALI, al-Mus- 
tasfa, ed. AL-ASHQAR, II, 38, nt. 2. 

7 AL-GHAZALI, al-Mustasfa, ed. AL-ASHQAR, II, 38.16-17. 

$ AL-GHAZALI, al-Mustasfa, ed. AL-ASHQAR, II, 39.3. On retrouve cet argument dans 
le Burhan d'al-Juwayni qui conteste également que l'étape finale du processus, à savoir 
la compréhension par l'allocutaire, soit une condition nécessaire au baydn. Preuve en 
est qu'il est correct de dire, en arabe : « le bayan est achevé », alors que l'allocutaire 
n'a pas compris (wa-yahsunu minhu an yaqüla tamma al-bayän wa-in lam yafham al- 
mukhatab). AL-JUWAYNI, al-Burhan fi usül al-fiqh, Beyrouth, ed. S. B. M. BIN AWIDA, 
Beyrouth 1997, 39, 8 70. 
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condition d'étre compréhensible. Pour tracer cette limite, al-Ghazali 
recourt à cette classification épistémique fondamentale en théorie ju- 
ridique qui distingue entre certitude, opinion prévalente et simple opi- 
nion : n'est considéré comme un bayän que le discours qui procure une 
science catégorique ou une opinion prévalente. Cela exclut les énoncés 
équivoques (mujmal), placés sur cette échelle épistémique au niveau 
de la simple opinion ou présomption (zann) qu'ils procurent chez l’al- 
locutaire : du moment qu'ils ne pointent pas en direction d'un sens 
de préférence à un autre, aucun des deux ne prévaut selon l'opinion 
de l’allocutaire. L'équivoque, nous dit al-Ghazalt, n'est pas un bayan, 
mais a lui-même besoin de bayan. 


Dans ce dernier cas de figure, le bayän peut donc être rendu par 
éclaircissement ou élucidation d'un discours équivoque, dans le but 
de le rendre compréhensible. Il correspond à la première définition de 
la notion, « l'action d'amener la chose de l'état d'ambiguité à celui 
de clarté ». Mais cette définition, selon al-Ghazali, limite le bayan à 
l'une de ses espèces, bayän al-mujmal, que nous pouvons rendre par 
« éclaircissement de l'équivoque », puisque dans ce génitif objectif, 
le terme de bayän a un sens factitif, proche de celui de tabyin. Nous 
pouvons ajouter une autre objection à cette définition, à savoir que, si, 
selon al-Ghazali, le bayān se situe du côté du moyen ou signe qui pro- 
cure l'éclaircissement, il doit étre un objet qui permet d'accomplir la 
communication, alors que cette définition le tire du cóté du locuteur qui 
se sert de l'objet. L'autre espèce de bayän rend mieux compte de cette 
idée et de la tension, inhérente à cette notion, entre l'action de commu- 
niquer et le signe utilisé pour communiquer”. Il s'agit du bayan ibtida 7, 
« bayän inaugural », qui n'a pas d'objet et s'identifie directement à 
l'objet ou signe par lequel se réalise toute communication. Le bayan 
est donc, selon al-Ghazali, tout signe rendant manifeste l'intention du 
locuteur ou un propos ambigu. 


? Cette oscillation est bien rendue par la phrase : ...wa-laysa bi-bayan bal huwa 
muhtàj ilā al-bayän (« ce n'est pas (i. e., l'équivoque) un bayän, mais a lui-même 
besoin de bayän » ; AL-GHAZALI, al-Mustasfa, ed. AL-ASHQAR, II, 39.22). En effet, on 
est tenté de comprendre la deuxiéme occurrence du terme comme une action du locu- 
teur (l'équivoque a besoin d'un éclaircissement), mais la premiére partie de la phrase 
le situe au niveau des signes, puisque si un terme équivoque n'est pas un bayan, c'est 
qu'un terme clair l'est. Il faut donc le comprendre dans le sens d'un signe éclaircissant 
ou rendant manifeste. 
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I. Le report du bayän : présentation de la question 


La question du bayàn est accompagnée, dans les traités de usül, 
d'une question connue sous le nom du « report de l’éclaircissement 
jusqu'au moment où le besoin s'en fait sentir » (fa 'khir al-bayan ila 
waqt al-hàja), qui permet de mieux cerner le concept de bayän en 
l'examinant, en creux, dans un contexte oü il fait défaut. On retrouve 
cette formulation, entre autre, dans le Mustasfa d'al-Ghazali, dans le 
Burhan d'al-Juwayni, dans les Luma‘ d'al-Shirazi et, avant eux, dans 
les Fusül d'al-Jassas. C'est la formulation que retient Averroès dans 
son Abrégé du Mustasfa. Dans le Mu ‘tamad du mu tazilite al-Basri, 
la question est posée différemment, et sa formulation permet de com- 
pléter la première : elle consiste à savoir s’il est possible de différer 
le bayän au-delà du moment du discours. Nous avons donc un pre- 
mier moment, celui du discours émettant un ordre, et un deuxiéme 
moment, celui de l'exécution de cet ordre, et la question consiste à 
savoir si Dieu peut émettre un ordre qui ne soit pas immédiatement 
compréhensible par l'homme et qu'Il ne le précise que lorsque son 
exécution devient imminente. Ce probléme souléve une série de 
questions relatives à la communication de l'intention du Législateur 
et, plus généralement, de tout locuteur : que communique-t-on lors- 
qu'on tient un discours ? La clarté totale d'un propos, qui passe par 
une compréhension sémantique de la phrase, est-elle une condition 
nécessaire pour toute communication ? A cela s'ajoute une dimension 
propre à la nature du locuteur en question. En effet, envisagée sous 
l'angle des actes de Dieu, la question renferme un enjeu théologique : 
le report étant une action imputée à Dieu, la question consiste à se 
demander si cette action lui est permise (jà ‘iz, yajuzu) ou non. Cela 
apparait plus clairement lorsqu'on la rapproche d'une autre question 
similaire, abordée dans la méme section, celle de la possibilité du 
report du bayän au-delà ( 'an) du moment du besoin. Dans la mesure 
ou elle contrevient au principe de la charge de l'inassumable, en ver- 
tu duquel à l'impossible nul n'est tenu, cette dernière question est 
présentée et rapidement écartée dans le Mustasfa : « Il n’y a pas de 
doute qu'il n'est pas admissible de différer l'éclaircissement au-delà 
du moment ot le besoin s'en fait sentir, sauf selon ceux qui admettent 
la charge de l'inassumable. » L'accent est donc mis, dés le départ, sur 
ce qui est possible ou non à Dieu de faire, et les positions mu 'tazi- 
lites et ash'arites se répartissent, comme prévu, en fonction de leurs 
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conceptions respectives de la divinité. Voici le passage du Mustasfa 
qui présente les différents points de vue : 


Il ny a pas de doute qu'il n'est pas admissible de différer l'éclair- 
cissement au-delà ( 'an) du moment où le besoin s'en fait sentir, sauf 
selon ceux qui admettent la charge de l'inassumable. Quant au fait 
de le différer jusqu'au (i/@) moment où le besoin s'en fait sentir, cela 
est admissible chez les tenants du vrai (ahl al-haqq), contrairement 
aux mu tazilites, à un grand nombre de compagnons d'Abü Hanifa et 
aux zahirites. C'est également la position qu'ont adoptée Abü Ishaq 
al-Marwazi (juriste shafi'ite, m. 340/951-2) et Abü Bakr al-Sayrafi 
(juriste et usüliste shafi ‘ite, m. 333/944-5)'°. Un groupe de gens a dis- 
tingué l'expression ayant une portée générale (al- amm) de l'expres- 
sion équivoque (al-mujmal) et ont dit : Il est admissible de différer 
l'éclaircissement de l'expression équivoque car aucune ignorance ne 
peut en provenir. Quant à l'expression de portée générale, elle laisse 
entendre la généralité, de sorte que si, par elle, on vise le spécifique, il 
ne faut pas différer son éclaircissement. Par exemple, si, à Son dire : 
« Tuez les polythéistes » (Cor., 9, 5)", l'éclaircissement n'est pas as- 
socié, cela laisse entendre la permission de tuer ceux qui ne sont pas 
en guerre, et cela entraine la mort de personnes qu'il n'est pas permis 
de tuer. Il est permis, en revanche, de différer l'éclaircissement de 
l'équivoque, comme dans Son dire : « payez-en les droits (haqqahu) 
le jour de la récolte » (Cor., 6, 141)? ; haqq est en effet équivoque 
et rien, à son sujet, n'est compris dans un premier temps (/à yasbiqu 
ila al-fahm minhu shay’). C'est comme si l'on avait dit : « Accomplis 
le pèlerinage cette année à la manière dont je te le décrirai » ou bien 
« Tue Untel demain par un outil que je déterminerai — une épée ou 
un couteau »P. 


On distingue donc trois positions à ce sujet. Premiérement, les tenants 
d'un report dans tous les cas de figure. Il s'agit, selon al-Ghazali, de 
la position des tenants du vrai, et c'est en effet celle d'al-Juwayni 


10 Qui interdisaient donc, à l'instar des mu tazilites, le report de l'éclaircissement. 
al-Zarkashi rapporte que cette position, connue et généralement rapportée d’al-Sayrafï, 
aurait évolué vers une permission du report, suite à une discussion avec al-Ash' ari à 
l'occasion d'une visite que lui aurait faite ce dernier. AL-ZARKASHI, al-Bahr al-Muhit 
fi usül al-fiqh, 6 vol., ed. ‘A. ‘A. AL-‘ANI, Koweït 1992, III, 495.22-26. Concernant 
al-Marwazi, al-Razi affirme qu'il aurait soutenu une position plus nuancée, proche de 
celle d'al-Basri exposée plus bas. AL-RAZI, al-Mahsül fi ilm usül al-fiqh, ed. ‘A. A. 
‘ABD AL-MAWJUD et ‘A. M. MU AWWAD, 4 vol., Sidon-Beyrouth 1999, II, 646. 

! Le Coran, traduction de D. MASSON, 2 vol., Paris 1967, I, 224. 

? Le Coran, traduction MASSON, 173. 


B AL-GHAZALI, al-Mustasfa, ed. AL-ASHQAR, II, 40.6-18. 
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dans le Burhan, d'Abü Ishaq al-Shirazi, d’al-Baqillant et ďal- 
Ash 'ari'*. 

Deuxiémement, les tenants d'une interdiction du report dans tous 
les cas de figure. Il s'agit de la position mu tazilite, notamment celle 
des deux Jubba'1, rapportée par ‘Abd al-Jabbar et par al-Basri. Nous y 
reviendrons. Par les zahirites, il faut entendre Ibn Dawid al-Zahiri. Ibn 
Hazm, quant à lui, partage à ce sujet l'opinion des ash arites". 


La troisiéme position, qui distingue entre expressions équivoques 
et générales, est attribuée au hanafite al-Karkhi. On la retrouve sous 
la plume de son disciple al-Jassas, qui l'adopte lui-même et affirme 
qu'elle constitue, à ses yeux, la doctrine de ses compagnons (huwa 
‘indi madhhab ashàbina). Cela signifie, s'il entend par ashabina les 
hanafites, qu'il s'agit de la position qu'il considère comme devant être 
celle des hanafites, et cela en vertu d'une série de principes exégé- 
tiques qui caractérisent cette école et contredisent l'admission du re- 
port de l'éclaircissement d'une expression générale. Commençons par 
l'analyse de cette troisiéme position telle qu'elle est présentée dans les 
Fusül d'al-Jassas. 


II.« Les juristes » : 
spécification du général et détermination de l'équivoque 


La distinction entre les deux opérations d'éclaircissement, celle d'une 
expression de portée générale et celle d'une expression équivoque, 
met en avant la différence sémantique qui sépare ces deux types d'ex- 
pressions. Un baydn s'impose dans les deux cas de figure en raison 
de l'imprécision de l'énoncé que produit le décalage entre l'expres- 
sion utilisée et l'intention visée. Dans le premier cas, l'expression est 
hypéronyme de ce qui est visé, et l'intention n'occupe qu'une partie de 
l'extension totale de l'expression. Le baydn est dans ce cas une spéci- 
fication d'un énoncé plus général. Dans le deuxième cas, l'expression 


^ On pourra consulter la traduction française annotée de cette question du report 
chez Abū Ishaq al-Shirazt dans AL-SHIRAZI, K. al-Luma ‘fi usül al-fiqh. Traité de théo- 
rie légale musulmane, introduction, traduction annotée et index par É. CHAUMONT, 
Berkeley 1999, 147-48. Pour une liste exhaustive de ceux qui permettent le report, voir 
l'encyclopédie de usül al-fiqh d’AL-ZARKASHI, al-Bahr al-Muhit, ed. AL-‘ANT, III, 494. 

5 [BN HAZM, al-Ihkam fi usul al-ahkam, ed. M. M. TAMIR, 2 vol. [vol. 1 : livres 1-4 ; 
vol. 2 : livres 5-8], Beyrouth 2004, I, 103.19-104.1. 
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utilisée est équivoque et le bayan se fait par détermination de l'une 
des deux significations'’. La distinction tient à la différence de récep- 
tion des deux expressions de départ. Une expression équivoque ne pos- 
séde pas en effet de signification prépondérante qui s'impose de prime 
abord. Elle n'a pas de « sens apparent » (zahir) qui vient à l'esprit de 
l'allocutaire à la manière du sens propre d'un terme. Comme le dit al- 
Ghazali dans sa présentation de cette position, « rien, à son sujet, n'est 
compris dans un premier temps » (/à yasbiqu ilà al-fahm minhu shay’). 
En revanche, une expression de portée générale posséde un sens appa- 
rent, celui qui s'étend à tous les particuliers qu'elle englobe : utilisée 
sans aucune clause restrictive et sans aucun indice de spécification, elle 
laisse entendre que le sens visé par le locuteur est bien le sens appa- 
rent, c'est-à-dire général. Dans le contexte du droit, qui est avant tout 
celui des énoncés impératifs, différer l'éclaircissement de la spécifica- 
tion pourrait conduire à une mauvaise interprétation de l'extension des 
notions dans l'exécution de l'ordre, comme le montre l'exemple cité 
par al-Ghazallt. 


Cette différence de compréhension entre les deux cas de figure se 
fonde en réalité sur une spécificité du raisonnement juridique hana- 
fite qui éclaire cette position mais qu'al-Ghazali n'évoquera que par 
la suite, au cours de son argumentation”. Il s'agit de la question de 
l'extension à accorder aux expressions générales (lafz al- 'müm) : lors- 
qu'elles sont utilisées dans un énoncé, doivent-elles être prises immé- 
diatement dans leur extension maximale, dans un sens spécifique, ou 
doit-on suspendre le jugement à leur sujet en attendant une indication ? 
Parmi les différentes écoles juridiques, les hanafites se positionnent 
comme les « partisans du général » par excellence, et soutiennent « la 
thèse de la portée générale d'une expression » (al-qawl bi-al- 'umüm) '*. 
Dans ces conditions, comme le signale al-Jassas dans sa défense de la 
position de son maitre al-Karkhi, il devient impossible d'allier ce prin- 


16 Pour une présentation sommaire de ces distinctions sémantiques en théorie juri- 
dique, je me permets de renvoyer le lecteur à mon ouvrage, Averroes : le philosophe et 
la Loi, 51-63. 

17 AL-GHAZALI, al-Mustasfa, ed. AL-ASHQAR, II, 45.1-15 et infra. 

'8 AL-JASSAS, al-Fusül, ed. TAMIR, I, 40 ; cf. A. Zvsow, The Economy of Certainty. 
An Introduction to the Typology of Islamic Legal Theory (Resources in Arabic and Isla- 
mic Studies 2), Atlanta 2013, 76 sq., pour une analyse de ce passage et pour des détails 
sur la position hanafite à ce sujet. 
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cipe exégétique avec celui du report de |’ éclaircissement-spécification 

d'un terme général : 
La preuve qu'il est impossible de permettre le report de l’éclaircisse- 
ment de ce dont on peut appliquer le statut tel quel, c'est que, selon 
nous, la thése de la portée générale d'une expression est bien établie, 
de méme que la nécessité d'interpréter (ham/) l'expression dans son 
sens propre. Il nous faut donc, puisqu'il en est ainsi, croire que le 
statut de l'expression est conforme à ce qu'elle renferme (tatadam- 
manuhu) en généralité et en sens propre. Il n'est donc pas admissible, 
lorsque le vouloir-dire en est spécifique ou figuré, de différer son 
éclaircissement du moment du discours, car cela signifierait (yäjibu) 
qu'on a été contraint de croire le contraire de ce qu'il en est [vrai- 
ment], et que le statut qui s'ensuit de l'expression soit contraire à son 
vouloir-dire!’. 


Al-Jassas établit une analogie entre le sens propre et la portée géné- 
rale d’une expression. Le lien entre une expression et ses deux sens, 
propres et figurés, lui sert dans ce cas de paradigme a la compré- 
hension du lien entre une expression et ses deux extensions générale 
et spécifique. Tout comme, en l'absence d'indications contraires, le 
sens propre d'une expression prime et s'impose à l’allocutaire, la por- 
tée générale d'une expression prime sur une possibilité de spécifica- 
tion. En rapprochant les termes généraux du modèle des expressions 
possédant un sens propre et un sens dérivé, il les éloigne de l'autre 
modèle, celui des expressions équivoques. En effet, ces dernières ne 
possèdent pas de sens apparent et ont besoin dans tous les cas d'une 
indication supplémentaire pour manifester le sens intentionné. Dans 
la querelle sur l'extension des termes, l'expression équivoque consti- 
tue un paradigme pour les partisans de la suspension du jugement, 
comme le dit explicitement al-Jassas au début du chapitre consacré 
à l'établissement de la généralité des expressions, lorsqu'il passe en 
revue les différentes théses avant de les réfuter : 

D'autres ont próné la suspension du jugement pour les deux types à 

la fois (i. e., phrases déclaratives et impératives)”, et cela parce que 


l'expression est, selon eux, aussi susceptible de se rapporter à l'un 
des deux sens qu'à l'autre, et aucun des deux ne prime sur l'autre. 


1% AL-JASSAS, al-Fusül, ed. TAMIR, I, 260.12-17. 

? On retrouve la distinction entre phrases déclaratives (akhbar) et impératives (awa- 
mir wa-nawäht) dans la question du report de l'éclaircissement, certains auteurs le 
permettant dans un cas et pas dans d'autres. Il n'en sera cependant pas question dans 
cette étude. 
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Elle a donc le statut (bi-manzila) d'une expression équivoque qui a 
besoin de bayan?|. 


Assimiler les extensions d'une expression de portée générale aux deux 
significations d'une expression équivoque, c'est établir que cette der- 
nière ne possède pas un sens apparent qui s'impose de prime abord à 
l'esprit, de la méme maniére qu'aucune des deux significations d'une 
expression équivoque ne constitue, plus que l'autre, son sens propre. 
En l'absence d'une indication qui fait pencher l'esprit vers l'un ou 
l'autre, celui-ci est dans une situation d'équipollence des preuves face 
à un sens qui n'est pas encore achevé. En revanche, la position hanafite 
aboutit nécessairement à dissocier les deux cas de figure que sont le 
général spécifié et l'équivoque déterminé, et à n'accepter le report du 
bayän que pour ce dernier cas de figure. Face à un énoncé général qui 
a manifestement été spécifié par un énoncé ultérieur, on ne parle pas de 
bayän mais d'un changement radical d'intention du locuteur, comme 
si la totalité de l'énoncé général a été remplacée par un énoncé plus 
spécifique. Et de fait, juridiquement, là où les autres écoles considèrent 
qu'un ajout ultérieur intervenant à un énoncé général est un baydn le 
spécifiant, les hanafites y voient l'abrogation (naskh) d'un statut préa- 
lablement établi? 


III. Les mu 'tazilites : 
Dieu peut-il échouer à rendre manifeste une idée ? 


La position d'al-Jassas ne renferme aucun enjeu théologique. Elle sou- 
met la question du report de l'éclaircissement à des principes d’exégèse 
juridique, lesquels commandent la solution à retenir. Dans sa présen- 
tation de la question, Abü al-Husayn al-Basri souligne la spécificité de 
cette position « des juristes » et l'oppose à celle des mu tazilites : 
Certains hanafites et certains shafi ttes ont admis le report de l'éclair- 
cissement de l'équivoque et du général au-delà du moment du dis- 
cours. Des juristes ont choisi le report de l'éclaircissement de l'équi- 
voque et non du général. C'est la doctrine du maitre Abü al-Hasan 
[al-Karkhi], que Dieu le prenne en sa miséricorde. D'autres juristes 
ont choisi le report de l'éclaircissement de l’ordre et non de l'énoncé 


?! AL- JASSAS, al-Fusül, ed. TAMIR, I, 40.12-14. 


? AL-JASSAS, al-Fusül, ed. TAMIR, I, 260.5-7 ; cf. Zvsow, The Economy of Certainty, 
77. 
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déclaratif. Nos deux maîtres, Abt ‘Alī et Abū Hashim [al-Jubba'1], et 
le cadi en chef [ Abd al-Jabbar] ont interdit le report de l'éclaircis- 
sement de l'équivoque et du général au-delà du temps du discours, 
qu'il s'agisse d'un ordre ou d'un énoncé déclaratif, et ils ont permis 
le report de l'éclaircissement de l'abrogation?. 


Ce texte distingue donc trois positions : celles de certains shafi‘ites et 
hanafites, celle des juristes comme al-Karkhi, et enfin, celle des trois 
mu ‘tazilites qui se distinguent du reste par un refus en bloc de tout éclair- 
cissement du discours. Une position de principe conforme, comme nous 
allons le voir, à leur théologie, et qu'on retrouve toujours chez al-Basri, 
en dépit de sa position nuancée qui se raméne, moyennant quelques mo- 
difications et notions intermédiaires, à celle d’al-Karkhi et d'al-Jassas. 


Al-Basri distingue entre l’éclaircissement du discours possédant un 
sens apparent et celui dépourvu de sens apparent. Le premier concerne 
l'éclaircissement de la spécification d'un énoncé général, de l'abroga- 
tion d'un énoncé déjà établi, des noms légaux qui ont acquis un nou- 
veau sens au moment de la Révélation et des noms grammaticalement 
indéterminés utilisés dans un sens déterminé. Tout cela ne peut étre 
différé du moment du discours afin de ne pas induire l'allocutaire en er- 
reur. Le second concerne les noms équivoques, dont l'éclaircissement 
peut être différé. Mais l'explication détaillée de ce dernier point de vue 
permet à al-Basri de rejoindre d'une certaine façon la position de ses 
maîtres mu tazilites, et cela en contournant l’idée de report dans le cas 
des expressions équivoques. En effet, nous dit-il, celles-ci possédent, 
d'une certaine maniére, un sens apparent, qui est l'un des deux sens 
pour lequel elle a été instituée. Si l'usage du locuteur est conforme à ce 
sens apparent, on ne parlera pas de report d'éclaircissement. Il donne 
l'exemple de l'énantionyme al-qur `, qui signifie menstruation ou état 
de pureté. Si le locuteur s'en écarte au profit d'un troisième sens, il doit 
le signaler au moment du discours. Mais cette derniére possibilité, non 
étayée par un exemple, s'apparente à une fiction linguistique qui vise 
à faire de l’équivocité (a/-ijmal) de ces termes leur sens apparent, par 
analogie au rapport espèce-individu, comme le montre l'exemple don- 
né par la suite”. L'objectif d'al-Basri est de rejoindre la position mu - 


3 AL-BASRI, al-Mu ‘tamad, ed. HAMIDULLAH, I, 342.17-343.2. 

24 A savoir que, sachant que ‘Amr est à la maison, un locuteur dise : // y a un homme 
à la maison, se contentant d'un niveau de généralité (celui de l'espéce) que personne 
ne contesterait. AL-BASRI, al-Mu tamad, ed. HAMIDULLAH, I, 348.12-15. 
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tazilite d'un sens immédiatement disponible, au prix d'une explication 
forcée et peu convaincante qui s'écarte de la définition généralement 
admise du sens apparent. 


Au début de la question, al-Basri avance les principaux arguments 
en faveur d'un refus du report de l'éclaircissement : 


La preuve qu'il est interdit de différer l’éclaircissement de ce qui 
posséde un sens apparent et est utilisé contrairement à ce sens, c'est 
que l'énoncé général est une adresse immédiate à nous, et cela en 
vertu de l'accord unanime. De deux choses l'une : soit le locuteur 
du discours vise à se faire comprendre immédiatement, soit il ne le 
vise pas. S'il ne le vise pas, cela contredi le fait qu'il s'adresse à 
nous (kawnuhu mukhatib lana). En effet, de la phrase Il s'adresse à 
nous, on comprend qu'il ‘oriente’ vers nous le discours, et cela ne 
veut rien dire d'autre que ‘il vise à se faire comprendre par nous’ 
(qasada ifhämanä). En effet, s’il ne visait pas à se faire comprendre 
immédiatement, alors que le sens apparent du discours le suggérait, 
il nous inciterait à croire qu'il vise à se faire comprendre immédia- 
tement par nous et viserait donc à [produire en nous] une ignorance. 
Car celui qui s'adresse à un peuple avec leur langue les incite à croire 
qu'il signifie par son discours la même chose qu'eux. Si, en revanche, 
il ne visait pas à se faire comprendre par nous, ce serait un acte vain 
(la-kana ‘abathan), car l'utilité (fa ida) du discours est de se faire 
comprendre par l'allocutaire?. 


A travers une preuve sémantique (le sens de innahu mukhatib land), 
ce paragraphe pose le concept de ifhàm (« se faire comprendre ») au 
moment du discours (fi al-ha/) dans la définition même de toute adresse 
(mukhataba) orientée d'un locuteur vers un allocutaire. Les situations 
ne remplissant pas cette condition ne peuvent être considérées comme 
une adresse. Il en relève deux. (1) Le contraire d'un ifham produisant 
la science ( ?/m), lorsqu'il y a une transmission d'un sens différent du 
vouloir-dire. Cette situation produit chez l'allocutaire ignorance ou mé- 
connaissance (jahl). (2) L'absence de ifham, lorsque rien n'est transmis. 
Cette deuxième situation annule l'utilité (fa ida) de tout discours et est 
assimilée à un acte inutile ou vain ( abath). Pour mesurer les consé- 
quences de ce deuxième cas de figure, il faut le replacer dans le contexte 
de l'éthique mu tazilite : les actes vains renvoient à l'ensemble des actes 
dépourvus de motifs et qui sont considérés comme des actes morale- 
ment mauvais que Dieu ne saurait accomplir. Cela révèle l'enjeu théo- 


?5 AL-BASRI, al-Mu ‘tamad, ed. HAMIDULLAH, I, 343.14-22. 
26 D. GIMARET, La doctrine d’al-Ash ‘ari (Patrimoines — Islam), Paris 2007, 434. 
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logique de la position mu 'azilite : si une compréhension immédiate du 
discours divin est exigée, c'est parce que Dieu est tenu, en vertu de sa 
sagesse, de produire toujours une situation discursive optimale. Toute 
absence de bayän équivaudrait à un acte mauvais dont il faut le déchar- 
ger. Cette vision axiologique de l'adresse, qui assigne une qualification 
morale à l'acte de communication, lequel est désormais bon s’il réussit, 
et mauvais ou vain s'il échoue, inscrit le probléme de la communica- 
tion dans celui de la théodicée ou de l'optimum (a/-saläh wa-al-aslah), 
comme ne manquent pas de le signaler, en guise de reproche, leurs ad- 
versaires ash‘arites’’. Et conformément au système mu ‘tazilite, c'est en 
dehors de Dieu qu'il faut situer l'origine du *mal dans la communica- 
tion, c'est-à-dire de tout malentendu différant, pour une raison ou une 
autre, l'éclaircissement d'un énoncé. L’explication fournie par al-Basri 
des preuves scripturaires va dans ce sens. Le bláme ou la responsabilité 
du malentendu incombe généralement à l'allocutaire qui n'a pas réus- 
si à tout comprendre immédiatement. Ainsi en est-il par exemple, de 
l'épisode coranique oü les Anges, s'adressant à Abraham au sujet de So- 
dome, lui disent : « Oui, nous allons anéantir les habitants de cette cité, 
parce qu'ils sont injustes. » (Cor., 29, 31). L’objection des partisans 
du report de l'éclaircissement est qu'ils n'ont exclu Loth et les croyants 
que lorsqu' Abraham leur a posé la question, différant ainsi l'éclaircisse- 
ment de leur propos. En réalité, nous dit al-Basri, ils l'avaient déjà fait 
en disant « parce qu'ils sont injustes », clause qui ne peut englober les 
justes. L'énoncé était donc complet dés le départ et n'avait besoin, en 
soi, d'aucun baydn. Le manque d'éclaircissement n'est donc pas à situer 
du cóté du transmetteur mais de celui du récepteur, qui porte toute la 
responsabilité d'une non-transmission optimale du message. 


La suite du texte tire les conséquences d'un discours dépourvu de 
ifham, c.-à-d. d'une volonté de se faire comprendre, à travers une série 
d'analogie qui éclairent la maniére dont les mu tazilites congoivent la 
question de la communication et de la compréhension d'un discours : 


S'il était admissible qu'il ne vise pas, par son discours, à se faire com- 
prendre par nous, il serait admissible de s'adresser à un Arabe? en 


77 AL- JUWAYNI, al-Burhän, ed. BIN 'AWIDA, 42.22-25, et infra. 

?* Le Coran, trad. MASSON, II, 491. 

? En lisant al-‘arabi, avec le ms. sin. C'est également la leçon retenue par al-Ràzi 
qui reprend, dans son Mahsiil, de longues citations de ce passage du Mu ‘tamad. Voir 
AL-RAZI, al-Mahsül, ed. ‘ABD AL-MAWGÜD et MU AWWAD, II, 656.20. 
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zanjiyya? alors qu'il ne la maitrise pas, puisqu'il n'est pas nécessaire 
de se faire comprendre par l'allocutaire. Ce dernier cas est méme plus 
envisageable parce que la zanjiyya ne posséde pour un Arabe aucun 
sens apparent l'invitant à le croire (i ‘tigad ma nähu). Et s’il était pos- 
sible de s'adresser à un Arabe en zanjiyya et d'éclaircir le discours 
plus tard, il serait possible de s'adresser au dormant et d'éclaircir le 
discours plus tard, ou de viser par des cris et des applaudissements 
une chose et de l’éclaircir plus tard. 


Objection : comme un Arabe ne comprend rien au discours des zanj, 
il n'est pas permis de s'adresser à lui [en zanjiyya]. Mais s'adresser 
aux Arabes par un énoncé équivoque est une chose différente, parce 
que l’Arabe en comprend quelque chose ; ainsi, du dire de Dieu Très 
Haut : « Accomplissez la priére » (Cor., 2, 43), on comprend l'ordre 
d'accomplir quelque chose, quand bien même l’on ne sait pas de quoi 
il s'agit. 

Réponse : S'il était possible que le nom salat signifie (waqi an ‘ald) 
l'invocation?' mais que Dieu Très-Haut veuille dire autre chose sans 
nous le montrer, il serait possible que le sens apparent d'accomplissez 
soit un ordre? et qu'Il ne l'utilise pas [dans le sens] d'un ordre, et cela 
sans nous le montrer”. 


L'analogie entre un discours dépourvu de baydn et un discours en 
langue étrangère se retrouve déjà chez ‘Abd al-Jabbar**. À cela s'ajoute 
deux autres exemples, celui d'un allocutaire dormant (en une allusion 
à l'un des cas ou la charge légale ne peut avoir lieu) et d'un locuteur 
qui instaure un langage de signes privé. Cette série d'exemples, qui 
vise à décrédibiliser la possibilité d'un discours dépourvu temporaire- 


? Langue de la région de l'Afrique de l'Est, de la famille des langues bantoues, 
parlée par les zanj. Je remercie Noel Rivera (Group LiDiAC, Université de Fri- 
bourg-en-Brisgau) de m'avoir signalé ce point. 

?! Cet exemple se réfère à la question des « noms légaux » (al-asmá ' al-shar 'iyya), 
C.-à-d. cet ensemble de termes qui ont acquis, aprés la Révélation, un sens proprement 
religieux. Ainsi, al-salät, qui en est venu à signifier la prière, avait comme sens premier 
l'invocation, qui était donc le sens compris par les contemporains du Prophète lors des 
premiéres occurrences du terme, d'oü la pertinence de l'exemple dans la question du 
report d'éclaircissement. La querelle proprement dite porte sur le lien entre ces termes 
et leurs différents sens. Voir. É. CHAUMONT, « Encore au sujet de l'ash'arisme d'Abü 
Ishaq al-Shirazi », in Studia Islamica 74 (1991), 167-77. 

» En lisant a/-amr, avec le ms. qaf. 

33 AL-BASRI, al-Mu ‘tamad, ed. HAMIDULLAH, I, 243.14-244.10. 


34 “ABD AL-JABBAR, al-Mughni fi abwab al-tawhid wa-al- 'adl, vol. XVII [al-Shar ʻi- 
yyat], ed. A. AL-KHOLI, Le Caire 1963, 65-66. 
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ment de bayän, assimile l'ensemble du processus de communication 
à la compréhension exacte du sens des mots, et ce processus se pré- 
sente comme un bloc que seules les compétences sémantiques de l'al- 
locutaire peuvent déchiffrer. Dans cette perspective, le décodage d'un 
énoncé commence par la compréhension isolée de chacun des termes 
avant de passer à la compréhension de l'ensemble. Qu'un seul terme 
vienne à poser probléme, l'ensemble du processus échoue, et l'on se 
retrouve dans la même situation que face à une langue étrangère ou un 
langage institué ad hoc, voire à une situation d'absence totale de récep- 
teur, comme lorsque ce dernier dort. 


L'analogie entre cette situation et la communication en une langue 
étrangère soulève une objection que ne manquent pas de faire les ash‘a- 
rites et dont al-Basri était parfaitement conscient puisqu'il la mentionne 
dans la suite du texte. La réponse qu'il donne à cette objection montre 
que, pour les mu 'tazilites, la nécessité d'un bayan immédiat s'inscrit 
moins dans les problémes que soulévent l'information fournie par un 
énoncé vague que dans celui de la crédibilité du locuteur, et elle se pré- 
sente plutót comme une garantie exigée par l'allocutaire d'une stabilité 
sémantique des énoncés, c'est-à-dire la garantie d'une interprétation 
irréversible des énoncés divins. Ainsi, si le Législateur utilise le mot al- 
salat, qui signifie « l'invocation », dans un sens nouveau (qui est celui 
de « prière »), sans qu'il nous en avertisse?, cela met en danger l'en- 
semble des mots de l'énoncé, puisque aqīmū (« accomplissez »), pour- 
rait également être utilisé dans un sens différent qui ne dénote même 
pas l'impératif. Cette dernière remarque peut sembler étonnante d'un 


35 Ce concept intermédiaire d'avertissement (ish 'àr) permet à al-Basri d'adopter une 
position nuancée qui lui permet de « sauver les phénomènes » sans remettre en cause 
les principes de ses prédécesseurs : à défaut d'une clarté immédiate du discours, la 
stabilité sémantique peut étre garantie par l'avertissement d'une clarté à venir. Cela 
aboutit chez al-Basri à la distinction entre éclaircissement global (mujmal) et éclair- 
cissement détaillé (mufassal), distinction qui résume, pour un Fakhr al-Din al-Razi, 
la position d'al-Basri qu'il présente comme une évolution dans la pensée mu tazilite 
classique. AL-BASRI, al-Mu tamad, ed. HAMIDULLAH, I, 343.10 ; AL-RAZI, al-Mahsül, 
ed. ‘ABD AL-MAWJOD et Mu AWWAD, 646.10-15. C'est moyennant le ish ‘ar qu'al-Basri 
résout la question des noms légaux quelques pages plus loin : a/-salät était certes com- 
pris à l'époque dans le sens d'invocation, et donc contrairement à l'intention du Légis- 
lateur, mais cet usage était accompagné d'un ish ‘ar qu'un éclaircissement allait venir. 
Sinon, comment expliquer que les contemporains ne l'aient pas compris dans le sens 
d'une invocation et qu'ils se soient informés à ce sujet ? (AL-BASRI, al-Mu tamad, ed. 
HAMIDULLAH, I, 356.18-20). 
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point de vue linguistique. En effet, le bayan d'une expression vague 
obéit à des régles sémantiques précises et l'intention du locuteur ne 
peut pas être exprimée par n'importe quel terme du lexique avant d’être 
remplacée par le bon. Un tel décalage entre l'expression et l'intention 
rapproche cette situation de celle du mensonge ou l'intention est tota- 
lement obscurcie par l'énoncé. Et on peut supposer que cela exprime 
une préoccupation extralinguistique qui serait venue se greffer sur ce 
débat : la garantie d'une clarté immédiate du discours s'inscrit dans 
l'exigence, typiquement mu tazilite, d'une sincérité de Dieu envers ses 
créatures?6, 


La conception mu tazilite de la communication ne laisse donc au- 
cune place à une situation intermédiaire entre une compréhension im- 
médiate et précise et une incompréhension totale du discours. C'est cet 
espace intermédiaire, qui révèle la complexité de l'acte de communica- 
tion, que les ash 'arites essaieront de creuser pour asseoir leur théologie 
de la toute-puissance divine. 


IV. Les ash‘arites : la toute-puissance du locuteur 


Les ash‘arites, dont les positions sont reproduites dans le Mustasfa, 
prennent le contre-pied des thèses mu tazilites en défendant une pos- 
sibilité en bloc du report de l'éclaircissement, que ce soit pour les ex- 
pressions de portée générale qui doivent étre spécifiées ou pour les ex- 
pressions équivoques qui doivent être précisées. Il s'agit d’une position 
fondée sur le postulat théologique de la toute-puissance divine. Comme 
le dit al-Juwayni dans un argument typiquement ash arite, du moment 
que cette interdiction faite à Dieu par les mu tazilites ne présente au- 
cune impossibilité, ni quant à sa réalisation ni quant à sa représentation 
mentale, et qu'elle n'obéit qu'au principe éthique mu tazilite de l'op- 
timum, elle ne peut être valide”. C'est donc en partant d'un principe 
théologique opposé que les ash arites se poseront la question de la pos- 
sibilité d'une communication dépourvue de hayan. 


36 Cette question se trouve au cœur de la réflexion mu tazilite sur le mensonge. Pour 
la dimension théocentrée de cette discussion éthique, voir la fin de l'article de Vasalou 
sur le mensonge chez ‘Abd al-Jabbar. S. VASALOU, “Equal before the Law: the Evilness 
of Human and Divine Lies. ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s Rational Ethics", in Arabic Sciences and 
Philosophy 13/2 (2003), 259-67. 


37 AL-JUWAYNI, al-Burhän, ed. BIN 'AWIDA, 42.22-25. 
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Dans le Mustasfa, al-Ghazali commence par avancer quatre argu- 
ments en faveur de sa thése avant de réfuter quatre arguments fallacieux 
des adversaires. Trois de ces quatre réfutations méritent d’être signalées 
parce qu'elles s'inscrivent dans les discussions mu 'tazilites et hanafites 
déjà mentionnées : la réfutation de l'analogie avec la langue étrangere, 
la réfutation de l'inutilité d'un ordre vague, et la réfutation de la position 
d'al-Karkhi au nom de l'habitude linguistique des Arabes. 


1° argument. Al-Ghazali réfute l'analogie entre un discours dépour- 
vu de bayän et une langue étrangère ainsi qu'une langue dont le locu- 
teur serait l'unique impositeur (lugha huwa wadi uha wahdahu), par 
allusion à l'exemple des applaudissements donné par al-Basri dans le 
texte analysé plus haut, ou à un exemple similaire : 


Premiérement, et c'est le plus pertinent : Pourquoi prétendent-ils que 
son dire « Donnez le droit les frappant le jour de la récolte » est comme 
un discours en une langue incompréhensible, alors qu'on comprend 
le principe de l'obligation et qu'on se résout à l'accomplir, et qu'on 
attend son éclaircissement le jour de la récolte. C'est tout à fait arbi- 
traire et injuste (ta assuf wa-zulm) de traiter les deux cas de manière 
similaire. Deuxième réponse : Nous admettons que le Prophète, sur 
lui soit la paix, s'adresse à tous les habitants de la terre, qu'ils soient 
Zanj ou Turc, au moyen du Coran, et leur fasse sentir qu'il contient 
des ordres que l'interpréte (a/-mutarjim) leur fera connaitre. Com- 
ment cela peut-il nous sembler peu probable (wa-kayfa yab ‘udu had- 
hà), nous qui admettons que l'inexistant est ordonné en présupposant 
son existence ? C'est [même] plus probable de donner un ordre aux 
étrangers (al- 'ajam) en présupposant un éclaircissement. Cela n'est 
certes pas considéré comme un discours car il n'est appelé discours 
que quand il est compris par l'allocutaire. Mais pour la question qui 
nous concerne, l'allocutaire a compris le principe de l'ordre donné 
de faire l'aumóne tout en ignorant le montant dü au moment de la 
récolte. Il en est de même pour Son dire « ou que ne se désiste celui 
en la main de qui (alladhi bi-yadihi) est la conclusion du mariage » 
(Cor., 2, 237)? : on le comprend, on sait qu'il renvoie soit à l'époux 
soit au tuteur, et on attend sa détermination“. 


38 Les quatre premiers arguments ne nous intéressent pas. Il s'agit de deux arguments 
repris à al-Bagillani et jugés faible par al-Ghazali lui-même (AL-GHAZALI, al-Mustasfà, 
ed. AL-ASHQAR, II, 40.22-41.10 et 41.11-16), d'une série de preuves scripturaires (ibid., 
41.17-43.1) et d'un dernier argument qui oppose aux mu tazilites leur propre définition 
de l'abrogation comme un éclaircissement différé (ibid., 43.2-5). 

? Le Coran, traduction R. BLACHERE, Paris 2005, 65-66. 


? Le pronom de bi-yadihi peut renvoyer au tuteur de la femme ou à son époux. Pour 
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Défaire l'analogie établie par al-Basri entre un discours en langue 
étrangére et un discours flou, c'est montrer qu'il y a des degrés de 
compréhension d'un discours, que la tradition ultérieure distinguera en 
«science de la totalité du vouloir-dire » (al- ‘ilm bi-kamal al-muräd) et 
«connaissance de certains aspects du vouloir-dire » (ma rifat al-muräd 
min ba'd al-wujith)*'. A commencer par la force illocutoire de l'énon- 
cé, que les ash‘arites dissocient d'une compréhension sémantique du 
discours en admettant qu'elle puisse faire l'objet d'une communication 
séparée. Cela est par exemple le cas du verset coranique concernant 
l'aumóne légale, dont on comprend tout sauf le montant requis exprimé 
par haqqahu. Mais c'est également le cas des langues étrangères dont 
on ne peut tirer aucune information sémantique, comme l’affirme al- 
Ghazali en inversant l'exemple mu 'tazilite pour le fonder légalement : 
le Prophéte est un locuteur qui s'adresse à tous les peuples, y compris 
ceux pour qui l'arabe est une langue étrangére. Ceux-ci ne peuvent pas 
comprendre le message mais ressentent (yush iruhum) qu'il contient 
des ordres. Il ne s'agit donc pas à proprement parler d'un discours 
puisque l'allocutaire ne le comprend pas, et on peut supposer que le 
caractère impératif de l'énoncé est transmis dans ce cas par ce que la 
tradition usüliste appelle les circonstances extratextuelles (garda in al- 
ahwal), c'est-à-dire le contexte général qui permet de savoir que le 
Coran est un texte contenant des ordres. 


En réalité, c'est al-Basri qui illustre dans le Mu ‘tamad la manière 
dont un énoncé peut véhiculer sa force illocutoire sans aucun contenu 
sémantique, thèse qu'il réfute bien sûr par l'argument du manque de 
fiabilité examiné plus haut. Ainsi, nous dit-il, on peut comprendre qu'il 
s'agit d'un ordre lorsque le locuteur est le supérieur de l’allocutaire ou 
lorsque l'allocutaire sait ou présume la sagesse du locuteur. Le premier 
cas reprend des éléments classiques de la définition de l'ordre dans sa 
différence spécifique avec la supplication et la demande, éléments que 
l'on retrouve aussi bien dans la tradition usüliste que dans celle des 
commentaires du De interpretatione?. Le deuxiéme exemple, qui fait 


les différentes interprétations juridiques de ce verset, voir AVERROES, Biddyat al-mujta- 
hid wa-niháyat al-mugtasid, ed. ‘A. M. MU AwwWAD et ‘A. A. ‘ABD AL-MAWJOD, 2 vol., 
Beyrouth 2003, II, 52. 

^! AL-RAZI, al-Mahsül, ed. ‘ABD AL-MAWJOD et MU AWWAD, II, 663.21-22. 

? Voir par exemple AL-SHIRAZI, al-Luma ', ed. CHAUMONT, 61. Cette condition prag- 
matique de l'ordre remonterait aux mu tazilites (ibid., 61, nt. 38). Dans la tradition 
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intervenir la sagesse du locuteur comme motif d'obéissance à l'ordre, 
me semble étre inspiré de la question de la premiére des obligations 
(al-wajib al-awwal) et illustre la position mu tazilite : c’est par la rai- 
son que l'homme se soumet à la loi religieuse qu'il juge comme bonne 
en raison de la sagesse du Législateur?. 


2* argument. Mais quelle serait donc l'utilité d'une telle transmis- 
sion ? Comme nous l'avons vu, les mu tazilites posent l'utilité (fa ida) 
du discours au centre de l'acte de communication : un discours sans 
utilité est l'équivalent d'un acte vain ( 'abath). Ainsi, indépendamment 
de ce qui en est transmis, quelle serait l'utilité d'un ordre si la totalité 
de l'intention du locuteur n'est pas rendue manifeste, c'est-à-dire d'un 
ordre qu'on ne peut pas exécuter ? 


Pour al-Ghazali, le vouloir-dire partiel que transmet un énoncé 
équivoque contient une « certaine utilité » (fa ida ma), c'est-à-dire — 
du moment qu'il est question de cet acte de parole dont l'objectif est de 
produire un changement dans la réalité —, posséde un certain effet sur 
l'allocutaire. C'est la résolution et la préparation à l'accomplissement 
(al- 'azm ‘ald al-imtithal wa-al-isti ‘dad lahu) en attendant l’éclaircisse- 
ment. Puis al-Ghazali ajoute : « Et s’il se résolvait à l'omettre, il déso- 
béirait ». Cette reformulation de l'idée sous forme négative permet de 
signaler que cet effet qu'est la résolution suite à un ordre, contrairement 


philosophique, elle intervient lors de la discussion des propos non apophantiques dans 
les commentaires de De int., 4. Voir par exemple AL-FARABI, K. al- Ibara, in al-Mantiq 
‘inda al-Farabi, ed. R. AL-‘ AJAM, vol. 1, Beyrouth 1985, 140 ; ID., Al-Farabi s Com- 
mentary and Short Treatise on Aristotle's De Interpretatione (Classical and Medieval 
Logic Texts 3), traduit par F. W. ZIMMERMANN, London 1981, 226. On la retrouve déjà 
chez Ammonius ; ibid., 226, nt. 3, et D. L. Black, Logic and Aristotle s Rhetoric and 
Poetics in Medieval Arabic Philosophy (Islamic Philosophy and Theology 7), Leiden- 
New York 1990, 53. 

? J'ai abordé cette question dans Z. BOU AKL, « Averroés à propos de la définition de 
l'acte légal : le miracle comme levier d'adhésion à la Loi », in Mélanges de l 'Universi- 
té Saint-Joseph 64 (2012), 239-59. À cette position mu tazilite qui fonde l'obéissance 
sur la sagesse, comme on le voit ici, s'oppose celle des ash arites selon qui l’intellect 
ne peut saisir par lui-méme les prémisses éthiques et fonder une obligation morale. Il 
s'agit d'un instrument qui agit en fonction du propre intérét de l'homme. Le premier 
acte ne peut donc étre accompli par obéissance à la Loi et ce n'est que rétrospecti- 
vement que l'homme comprend qu'il s'agissait d'un acte légal. Au moment de son 
accomplissement, cet acte doit plutót étre ramené à des motifs extra-rationnels qui 
dépendent des sentiments que suscite le message religieux (attrait des plaisirs et crainte 
des chátiments). 
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à l'assentiment suite à une déclaration, est un acte volontaire que le su- 
jet peut ou non accomplir. Le concept de désobéissance renoue ici avec 
l'une des définitions étymologiques de l'ordre que l'on retrouve, par 
exemple, sous la plume d'al-Jassas : « L'Arabe appelle celui qui omet 
un ordre désobéissant »**. La résolution (al-‘azm) d'exécuter l’ordre, 
qui se rapproche du concept juridique d'intention préalable (niyya), no- 
tamment présent dans les pratiques cultuelles, est donc considérée par 
les adversaires d'une clarté immédiate du discours comme un effet réel 
qu'un ordre, même flou, peut susciter chez l’allocutaire“. 


3° argument. Concernant la position d’al-Karkhi en particulier, al- 
Ghazali défend la possibilité de différer la spécification d'un énoncé 
de portée générale. Il commence par opposer au principe d'une exten- 
sion maximale de la portée des expressions la diversité des principes 
exégétiques à ce sujet : la position des théologiens pour qui un énoncé 
de portée générale est équivoque quant à son extension, et celle de la 
majorité des juristes pour qui il n'est que prépondérant dans la géné- 
ralité et est donc susceptible d'étre particularisé. Ensuite, et c'est l'ar- 
gument proprement linguistique, il fonde cette possibilité de différer 
la spécification d'un terme sur l'habitude linguistique (« le parler des 
Arabes », min kalam al- 'arab) consistant à utiliser un terme général 
avec une intention plus particuliére qui ne se manifeste qu'au cours 
des questions-réponses^*. Il illustre ce comportement linguistique par 
certains statuts relatifs à l'héritage qu'un locuteur énonce, dans un pre- 
mier temps, dans leur généralité, et qu'il ne spécifie en en excluant cer- 
taines catégories qu'une fois que l'allocutaire s’informe des détails”. 
On retrouve ce dernier argument, sous une forme plus élaborée, dans 
l'abrégé d'Averroés à ce texte. 


^ AL-JASSAS, al-Fusül, ed. TAMIR, I, 282.2: al- 'arabi yusammi tärik al-amr ‘äsiyan. 

5 En revanche, selon ‘Abd al-Jabbar, la résolution d'accomplir l’ordre ne peut avoir 
lieu que lorsqu'on arrive à le distinguer de tous les autres, c'est-à-dire lorsqu'on le 
comprend. ‘ABD AL-JABBAR, al-Mughni, ed. AL-KHULI, XVII, 68.7-11. 

^5 La réfutation de l’analogie assez curieuse entre l'énonciation d'un terme général 
accompagné d'un vouloir-dire spécifique et l'énonciation d'un nombre avec comme 
vouloir-dire un nombre inférieur (« Vouloir-dire [le nombre] sept par [l'expression] 
dix) vise un argument des partisans du général contre la spécification de l'intention. 
On le retrouve, par exemple, chez al-Jassas (a/-Fusul, ed. TAMIR, I, 261.6-11). Mais 
comme le dit (à juste titre) al-Ghazalt, la première est linguistiquement fondée alors 
que la seconde ne l'est pas (AL- GHAZALI, al-Mustasfa, ed. AL-ASHQAR, II, 45.11-12). 

47 AL-GHAZALI, al-Mustasfa, ed. AL-ASHQAR, II, 45.2-15. 
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V. Averroés : pourquoi reporte-t-on 
l'éclaircissement d'un discours ? 


J'ai analysé ailleurs en détail la position d' Averroés dans son Abrégé du 
Mustasfa*. Contre les théologiens, à la fois ash arites et mu tazilites, 
dont il reproche le traitement en bloc de la question, Averroés opére des 
distinctions entre différents cas de figure. Cependant, contrairement à 
al-Karkhi et à al-Jassas, il ne distingue pas entre ce qui possède un sens 
apparent et doit étre immédiatement clair et ce qui n'en posséde pas 
et peut étre différé, mais entre les énoncés hypéronymes, qu'il appelle 
« substitués », et les autres : seuls les premiers peuvent faire l'objet 
d'un éclaircissement différé. Il se situe donc à l'opposé de la solution 
des juristes dans la mesure où il permet le report de l'éclaircissement 
d'une expression de portée générale, alors qu'eux l’interdisent, et ex- 
clut le report des expressions équivoques, qu'ils permettent, ainsi que 
des expressions utilisées en un sens métaphorique. 


Averroés arrive à cette solution en examinant les raisons qui 
poussent un locuteur à différer l'éclaircissement d'un énoncé, et en- 
visage les trois cas de figure : les expressions équivoques, les expres- 
sions métaphoriques et les expressions substituées. Dans les deux 
premiers cas, il n'y a aucune raison, nous dit-il, qu'un locuteur sensé 
diffère l'éclaircissement de son propos, sauf s’il fait des devinettes 
ou se moque de l'allocutaire pour l'induire délibérément en erreur. 
En dehors de ces cas limite, le report de l'éclaircissement d'un énon- 
cé métaphorique ou équivoque n'est jamais délibéré et ne se fait que 
parce que l'allocutaire n'a pas bien compris et ressent le besoin de 
s'informer. En revanche, lorsqu'il s'agit d'expressions substituées et, 
plus particuliérement, de la substitution du général au particulier, le 
report est possible. On retrouve, dans cette position, l'argument gha- 
zalien de l'habitude des Arabes à utiliser un terme général avec une in- 
tention plus spécifique. Mais il s'agit là d'une attestation linguistique 
dont Averroès fournit l'utilité rhétorique. D'une part, ce report peut 
avoir lieu pour des raisons didactiques, lorsque le locuteur juge que le 
terme général est plus clair que le terme spécifique et est donc meilleur 
pour un début de compréhension par l'allocutaire. D'autre part, cela 
peut avoir lieu en raison d'un déficit lexical, lorsqu'il n'existe pas de 
termes spécifiques pour signifier directement l'intention du locuteur et 


^5 Bou AKL, Averroès : le philosophe et la Loi, 70-77. 
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que celui-ci est obligé de recourir à une expression plus générale qu'il 
spécifiera par la suite. 


De plus, si ce processus linguistique de spécification est possible de 
la part du locuteur, c'est qu'il a comme pendant le processus cognitif 
de compréhension de l'énoncé par l'allocutaire. C'est ainsi qu’ Aver- 
roés dit dans la suite du paragraphe : « Car celui qui connait une chose 
de maniére universelle la connait d'une certaine maniére et attend à 
la connaître de manière plus spécifique“. » En termes mu tazilites, il 
n’y a donc dans cet acte de communication, et contrairement aux deux 
autres, ni volonté d'induire en erreur (fajhil) ni acte vain ( 'abath) : le 
locuteur n'induit pas l'allocutaire en erreur en lui faisant comprendre 
le sens propre d'une expression qu'il utilise dans un sens figuré, ni 
ne commet un acte vain ou inutile en énongant une expression équi- 
voque sans indice pour saisir le sens intentionné. L'énonciation d'une 
expression générale avec un sens spécifique fournit un début de com- 
préhension, et ce mouvement de connaissance n'est pas sans rappeler 
celui qui est décrit en Phys., I, 1 et que la tradition exégétique illustre 
par l'exemple de l'homme qui, voyant quelqu'un s'approcher de loin, 
discerne en lui l'animal, puis l'homme, puis Socrate. Ce mouvement, 
qu' Averroés assimile dans son Grand Commentaire à La Physique à 
l'ordre de l'enseignement de la science physique, commence par les 
causes universelles avant d'arriver aux causes spécifiques, suivant la 
maniére dont l'intellect procéde, c'est-à-dire de ce qui est plus com- 
mun vers ce qui l’est moins”. 


Averroés annonce au début de ce passage : « L'étude de cette ques- 
tion reléve de la lexicologie, il nous faudrait donc l'examiner à la ma- 
nière dont on examine la langue ». Cette méthode s'oppose à celle des 


4 AVERROES, Abrégé du Mustasfa, éd. et trad. Bou AKL, § 192. 


5 Voir au sujet du Grand commentaire de Phys., I, 1, C. CERAMI, « Thomas d'Aquin 
lecteur critique du Grand Commentaire d' Averroés à Phys. I 1 », in Arabic Sciences 
and Philosophy 19/2 (2009), 189-223. C'est de cette manière qu’Averroës interprète, 
d'ailleurs, la question des « noms légaux », qui sont, selon lui, des expressions géné- 
rales dont le sens a été spécifié à l'époque islamique. Ainsi, pour désigner la prière, le 
Législateur utilise le terme de sa/at qui est compris par ses contemporains dans le sens 
préislamique d’invocation, puis en spécifie progressivement le sens jusqu'à atteindre 
celui qu'il avait en téte. Ce cas d'éclaircissement différé permet de combler un déficit 
lexical de l'époque pour désigner de nouvelles réalités, et d'un point de vue rhétorique, 
la vague compréhension de la nouvelle signification de salat engendre chez l'allocu- 
taire la résolution d'accomplir l'ordre. 
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théologiens, auxquels Averroés reproche leur manque de rigueur. Mais 
elle s'oppose également à celle d'al-Karkhi, lequel semble pourtant étre 
moins concerné par des enjeux théologiques. Mais al-Karkhi se situe, 
dans son interprétation, du côté de l’allocutaire-interprète et établit des 
distinctions au sein d'un texte donné d'emblée dont il essaie d'assu- 
rer la cohérence à travers ses principes d’exégèse juridique. Averroès, 
en revanche, se situe du cóté du locuteur au moment de la production 
du discours en se demandant ce qui le pousserait à différer l'éclair- 
cissement dans chacun des cas de figure. Mais les raisons ultimes qui 
rendent ce procédé rhétorique possible ne sont plus linguistiques, et 
« le parler des Arabes » signalé par al-Ghazali a lui-même besoin d’être 
fondé. Pour un philosophe péripatéticien, les mécanismes de la langue 
arabe ne peuvent en effet constituer une explication suffisante de ce 
phénomène et se présentent comme une donnée « nationale », typique 
de la tradition des théologiens, dont il faut toujours rendre compte à 
travers des catégories plus universelles, c'est-à-dire aristotéliciennes?!. 
C'est pour cela que la recherche « lexicologique » annoncée au début 
du passage, qui s'apparente plus en réalité à une recherche pragma- 
tique, finit par trouver chez Averroés un fondement nécessaire dans une 
théorie de la connaissance applicable à toutes les langues. 


Centre Jean Pépin 
Département de philosophie ENS, CNRS 


?! Sur cette vision « locale » ou « nationale » des théologiens par les philosophes 
péripatéticiens, voir A. HASNAOUI, « L’âge de la démonstration. Logique, science et 
histoire : al-Farabi, Avicenne, Avempace, Averroés », in Circolazione dei saperi nel 
Mediterraneo : filosofia e scienze (secoli IX-XVII) ; Circulation des savoirs autour de 
la Méditerranée : philosophie et sciences (1x*-Xv1r? siècle), éd. G. FEDERICI VESCOVINI 
et A. HASNAWI (Actes du 5° colloque de la SIHSPAT), Firenze 2013, 257-81. 
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Introduction 


E an article entitled “Vertical Transmission of Learned Signatures in 
a Wild Parrot,” the authors describe what they call “signature contact 
codes" among a species of parrots found in Venezuela.! These “signa- 
ture contact codes" are very specific peeps individual birds use to iden- 
tify themselves. In other words, these codes are actually their names. 
In this research, it is demonstrated how these names are not genetically 
encoded, but learnt from their parents during the first month of upbring- 
ing, just as human parents give names to their children. The scientists 
switched some of the eggs of two different nests and recorded the behav- 
ior of the newborn and their parents through cameras installed outside 
and inside the nest. The chicks reacted specifically to the sounds of their 
substitute parents: they progressively created a very specific set of peeps 
to identify themselves, very similar to the ones used by their substitute 
parents. By the end of their upbringing, the scientists compared the par- 
ticular pattern of peeps of each individual, and showed how the “names” 
adopted by the offspring were more similar to their nestling parents than 
to their biological parents. This experiment was an attempt to show that 
some non-human animals are able to articulate language. This is not, 
however, a new topic within scientific and philosophical discussions. 
Already in ancient and medieval times, philosophers were intrigued by 
the cognitive and communicative skills of non-human animals. 


The question of non-human animal cognition was addressed, in 
fact, by some medieval Islamic philosophers, such as Abū Bakr al- 


' K. S. BERG, S. DELGADO, K.A. CORTOPASSI, S. R. BEISSINGER and J. W. BRADBURY, 
“Vertical Transmission of Learned Signatures in a Wild Parrot", in Proceedings of the 
Royal Society B. 282 (2011), 585-91. 


The Origin and Nature of Language and Logic 
Turnhout, 2020 (Rencontres de philosophie médiévale 20) pp. 173-192 
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Razi, al-Farabi, and Avicenna, across a wide range of disciplines, from 
logic to the natural sciences.? Among several related issues, the particu- 
lar discussion on whether non-human animals are able to articulate lan- 
guage involves two complementary approaches: the physiological and 
the psychological. On the one hand, from the physiological standpoint 
Islamic philosophers undertook detailed inquiries into non-human ani- 


? R. SORABJI makes several allusions to the contributions of Islamic philosophers to 
animal cognition, mainly to al-Razi, the Ikhwan al-Safa’, Avicenna and Ibn Bajja, in 
his book Animal Minds and Human Morals: The Origins of a Western Debate, Ithaca, 
New York 1993, 63-64, 87, 189-97. There are innumerable reflections concerning the 
matter within the philosophical and scientific contexts. To mention some examples: in 
his Enumeration of the Sciences al-Farabt includes the science of animals as one of the 
eight parts of the science of physics (see AL-FARABI, Catálogo de las ciencias (in Ara- 
bic, Latin and Spanish), trans. A. GONZÁLEZ PALENCIA, Madrid 1953, 62); he also wrote 
a short treatise defending some considerations from Aristotle's Parts of Animals from 
Galen's criticism (see A.R. BADAWI, Traités philosophiques par al-Kindi, al-Farabi, 
Ibn Bajja et Ibn ‘Adyy, ed. A.R. BADAWI, Beirut 1983, 38-115). Avicenna explores the 
cognitive capacities of non-human animals in several places within his psychological 
writings, as for instance, when he explains in Shifa’: al-Nafs 4, 3 the relevance of 
the estimative faculty (see AVICENNA, Avicenna $ De anima, being the Psychological 
Part of Kitab al-Shifa’, ed. F. RAHMAN, London 1959; AVICENNA, Liber de anima seu 
Sextus de naturalibus, 2 vols., ed. S. VAN RIET, Louvain-Leiden 1968-1972; see also 
D. BLACK, "Estimation in Avicenna: The Logical and Psychological Dimensions", in 
Dialogue 32 (1993), 219-58 and EAD., “Avicenna on Self-Awareness and Knowing 
that One Knows", in The Unity of Science in the Arabic Tradition, ed. S. RAHMAN, 
T. STREET and H. TAHIRI, Dordrecht 2008, 63-87; J. KAUKUA, Avicenna on Subjectiv- 
ity, Jyvaskyla, 2007, 100-47; J. KAUKUA and T. KUKKONEN, “Sense-Perception and 
Self-Awareness: Before and After Avicenna”, in Consciousness: From Perception to 
Reflection in the History of Philosophy, ed. S. HEINAMAA et al., Dordrecht 2007, 95- 
119; R. KRUK, “Ibn Sina on Animals: Between the First Teacher and the Physician", 
in Avicenna and his Heritage, ed. J. L. JANSSENS and D. DE SMET (Ancient and Medi- 
eval Philosophy 1), Leuven 2002, 325-41; L. X. LOPEZ-FARJEAT, “Self-awareness (al- 
shu 'ür bi-al-dhät) in Human and Non-Human Animals in Avicenna's Psychological 
Writings", in Oikeiosis and the Natural Bases of Morality, ed. A. Vico, Hildesheim 
2012, 121-40, and L.X. LÓPEZ-FARJEAT, “¿Tienen los animales no humanos un “yo”? 
Una posible respuesta desde la filosofía de la mente de Avicena”, in Signos Filosóficos 
30 (2013), 71-88; T.-A. DRUART, “Animal Cognition according to the Philosophers in 
the Islamic World: Aristotle or Galen?", forthcoming. For al-Razi see P. ADAMSON, 
“Abū Bakr al-Razi on Animals", in Archiv für Geschichte der Philosophie 94 (2012), 
249-73. See also N. BEL-HAJ MAHMOUD, La psychologie des animaux chez les arabes, 
Paris 1977. For general observations see R. C. FOLTZ, Animals in Islamic tradition and 
Muslim cultures, Oxford 2006; E. LAuzi, II destino degli animali: Aspetti delle tradi- 
zioni culturali araba e occidentale nel Medio Evo, Firenze 2012. 
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mal expressions of pain and pleasure, exploring the anatomy of organs 
and their function; on the other hand, from the psychological stand- 
point, they explored the mental capacities that are necessary to convey 
meaningful sounds. Not surprisingly, they concluded that non-human 
animals do not possess language in the same way that human beings 
do. This conclusion, however, still leaves much room for considering 
the extent of non-human animals' capacities to express and communi- 
cate. As is common in these kinds of matters, the background of the 
discussion is the Greek philosophical and medical tradition, mainly 
Aristotle and Galen.? 


Aristotle understood ‘voice’ as the basic unit of vocal expression 
of both human and non-human animals. Voices were defined in phys- 
iological and psychological terms, that is, as a sound generated by an 
exhalation from the lungs through the windpipe,* and a sound produced 
by an animal by means of the intervention of some internal faculty, 
namely, imagination, which enables non-human animals to produce 
meaningful voices intentionally? Aristotle, however, distinguished be- 
tween articulate (grammatoi psophoi) and inarticulate voices (agram- 
matoi psophoi). While articulate voices are a combination of vowels 
and consonants, any sound uttered by non-human animals would be an 
inarticulate voice. Non-human animals, at least in light of the treatment 
of voices in Aristotle’s De interpretatione 16a27-29, can only generate 
inarticulate voices, that is, meaningful sounds that cannot constitute a 
noun. Hence, non-human animals are unable to articulate speech and 
cannot communicate with each other. Nevertheless, al-Farabi debates 


3 See W. KULLMANN and S. FOLLINGER, Aristotelische Biologie: Intentionen, Me- 
thoden, Ergebnisse, ed. W. KULLMANN and S. FOLLINGER, Stuttgart 1997, 231-403; 
P. Moraux, “Galen and Aristotle's De Partibus Animalium", in Aristotle on Living 
Things: Philosophical and Historical Studies, ed. A. GOTTHELF and trans. A. PREUS, 
Pittsburgh 1985, 327-44; P. B. Rossi, “La zoologia di Aristotele nel Medioevo: Recenti 
Edizioni", in Aevum 78/2 (2004), 575-613. For Aristotle on animal cognition see J.-L. 
LABARRIERE, La condition animale: Études sur Aristote el les Stoicens, Louvain-la- 
Neuve 2005. 


4 See ARISTOTELES, De anima, II, 8, 420b5-421a5. 
5 See ARISTOTELES, De anima, II, 8, 420b29ff. 


€ As will be shown, in other places Aristotle himself seems to suggest the contrary, 
that is, that some animals are able to communicate with each other. Al-Farabi’s argu- 
mentation is built precisely in light of some passages where Aristotle concedes that 
animals have language, and hence there is communication among them. Regarding the 
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this passage resorting to Aristotle's Book of Animals? and argues that 
the capacity for articulate expressions is not restricted to human beings. 
Avicenna has a different take. In his comments on the same passage 
from the De interpretatione, he states, following Aristotle, that some 
non-human animals are able to naturally utter meaningful sounds. 
Though it would appear that he entirely adheres to Aristotle's position, 
his understanding of this passage takes on a different shade when we 
consider his approach to the cognitive capacities of non-human ani- 
mals. 


Here I shall examine al-Farabr's and Avicenna’s views on the ‘lan- 
guage' of non-human animals and the way they discussed Aristotle's 
view on inarticulate voices in the De interpretatione. In his Long Com- 


tensions that we can find in Aristotle's views on animals when comparing his expla- 
nations in different works, see G. E. R. LLOYD, “Aspects of the Relationship between 
Aristotle's Psychology and his Zoology”, in Essays on Aristotle 5 De anima, ed. M. C. 
NUSSBAUM and A. OKSENBERG, Oxford 1992, 147-67, where Lloyd analyzes the match 
and mismatch between Aristotle's zoological investigations and his psychological 
views. T.-A. DRUART in her piece “Animal Cognition according to the Philosophers in 
the Islamic World: Aristotle or Galen?", forthcoming, explores the tensions in Aristo- 
tle’s views specifically concerning the language and the ‘intelligence’ of non-human 
animals. 

7 Aristotle's treatises on animals, namely, History of Animals, Parts of Animals, 
Movement of Animals, Progression of Animals, and Generation of Animals, were gath- 
ered in the Arabic context under the name of Book of Animals (Kitab al-Hayawan). 
For the Arabic translation and the reception of the Generation of Animals see ARISTOT- 
LES Generation of Animals: The Arabic Translation Commonly Ascribed to Yahya ibn 
al-Bitriq, ed. J. BRUGMAN and H.J. DROSSAART LULOFS, Leiden 1971; for the Arabic 
reception of the History of Animals see A.M. I. VAN OPPENRAAY, “The Reception of 
Aristotle's History of Animals in the Marginalia of some Latin Manuscripts of Mi- 
chael Scot's Arabic-Latin Translation", in Early Science and Medicine 8/4 (2003), 387- 
403; L. FiLiUs, “The Book of Animals by Aristotle", in Islamic Thought in the Middle 
Ages: Studies in Text, Transmission and Translation in Honour of Hans Daiber, ed. A. 
AKasoy and W. RAVEN, Leiden 2008, 267-73; A. M. I. VAN OPPENRAAY, “The Critical 
Edition of Aristotle's De Animalibus in the Arabic-Latin Translation of Michael Scot: 
Its Purpose and Its Significance for the History of Science", in The Letter before the 
Spirit: The Importance of Text Editions for the Study of the Reception of Aristotle, ed. 
A.M. I. VAN OPPENRAAIJ and R. FONTAINE, Leiden 2012, 331-44. See also the Latin 
translation of Aristotle's De animalibus in De animalibus. Michael Scots Arabic-La- 
tin Translation, Volume 3 Books XV-XIX: Generation of Animals, ed. A.M. I. VAN 
OPPENRAAI] (Aristoteles Semitico-Latinus 5/3) Leiden 1992; De animalibus. Michael 
Scots Arabic-Latin Translation, Part 2, Books XI-XIV: Parts of Animals, ed. A.M. I. 
OPPENRAAI (Aristoteles Semitico-Latinus 5/2), Leiden 1998. 
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mentary on the De interpretatione (Sharh kitab al-‘Ibara), al-Farabi 
amends Aristotle’s stance concerning the statement that non-human 
animals are confined to inarticulate voices. He does so by developing 
an argumentation that takes into account some considerations regard- 
ing non-human animals’ behavior found in Aristotle’s treatises on ani- 
mals. Avicenna, in the section devoted to the De interpretatione in the 
Shifa’ and in some passages from his psychological works, holds that 
non-human animals are able to articulate meaningful sounds linked to 
their experiences of the world. He formulates a detailed explanation on 
the connection between animal experiences, emotions, and articulate 
expressions. 


Our discussion is divided into four sections. The first one is de- 
voted to Aristotle’s understanding of meaningful sounds and his rejec- 
tion of articulate voices in the case of non-human animals. The second 
examines al-Farabi’s commentary on the De interpretatione 16a27-29 
and some references to the Book of Letters (Kitab al-Hurüf) in order 
to show the way in which he argues for the presence of articulate ex- 
pressions among some non-human animals. The third considers Avi- 
cenna’s conception of non-human animals’ minds and their commu- 
nicative skills. The fourth discusses briefly to what extent these views 
regarding non-human animals’ capacities to express and communicate 
themselves can broaden our comprehension of what mediaeval Islamic 
philosophers understood by language. 


I. Aristotle on the Language of Non-Human Animals 


In several passages from the treatises on animals and the De anima 
Aristotle explains that in order to produce voices non-human animals 
would need to be endowed with anatomically suitable speech organs. 
These are, principally, the lungs,’ the windpipe,” and the tongue.'? In 
the History of Animals, Aristotle refers to language as the enunciation 
of the voice by means of the tongue;'' furthermore, in Parts of Ani- 
mals he holds that the human tongue is the most detached, softest, and 


* See ARISTOTELES, De anima, II, 8, 420b20-30; History of Animals 535a3 0ff. 
? See ARISTOTELES, Parts of Animals 664b1-25. 


10 See ARISTOTELES, History of Animals 535a30-535b5; Parts of Animals 660a15- 
660b30. 


!! See ARISTOTELES, History of Animals 535235. 
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broadest when compared with the rest of animals. This is so because, 
as he also states in the De anima, it accomplishes two different opera- 
tions, namely, the perception of flavors and the articulation of sounds 
and speech." The difference between human and non-human animals’ 
anatomy of the tongue is in some cases — for instance, bees, cicadas 
and crickets, which have no tongue” — a reason to discard the capac- 
ity of the latter to articulate language. Furthermore, besides lacking a 
properly disposed tongue, the different configuration of other organs 
such as the larynx, the palate and the lips among non-human animals 
impedes speech articulation — as is the case of shellfish and fish. Other 
animals are furnished with tongue and lungs, namely, the oviparous 
quadrupeds (amphibians and reptiles) that emit a special cry for mating 
and copulation. 


In the History of Animals, however, Aristotle admits that there are 
other kinds of animals that are able to emit more sophisticated voic- 
es and even a sort of articulated language. This is the case for some 
birds that utter voiced sounds and whose tongues are disposed in such a 
way that it certainly seems that they can articulate language." Aristotle 
explains that some birds are particularly vocal, and they emit specif- 
ic sounds when they are calling to fight, calling to combat or when 
they are celebrating their victory. He even refers to an Indian bird, the 
parrot, which is said to have a man’s tongue and that after drinking 
wine becomes saucier than ever.? From these examples it seems that 
at least some birds utter meaningful sounds in order to express their 
“emotional” reaction to the state of affairs in the world, and it draws 
attention that Aristotle refers here to a sort of articulation (arthroun) 
of language. However, after making these remarks concerning birds, 
Aristotle explains that viviparous quadrupeds also utter different kinds 
of voices, but they lack articulate language. In fact, Aristotle adds, ar- 
ticulate language is proper to human animals whose characteristic is 
possessing language and voice, while other animals possess voice but 
lack articulate language.'^ 


? See ARISTOTELES, De anima II, 8, 420b5-23; also Parts of Animals 660a20-25. 
13 See ARISTOTELES, History of Animals 535b3-14. 

^ See ARISTOTELES, History of Animals 535b20. 

5 See ARISTOTELES, History of Animals 597b28. 

16 See ARISTOTELES, History of Animals 536b1-5. 
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Aristotle clearly distinguishes between voice and language: while 
the former is characterized by its pitch and does not differ within the 
same genus, that is, every dog barks and every cow moos, articulate 
sound — which according to Aristotle can reasonably be considered 
“language” — differs both between different animals and within the 
same species according to the locality. Then, he presents some exam- 
ples that suggest, once again, that some birds are able to articulate lan- 
guage: while some partridges cackle, others make a shrill twittering 
noise; the same happens with human animals: we emit the same voice, 
but the language differs from one another. Notice that it seems that 
in general terms Aristotle rejects that non-human animals are able to 
articulate language; nonetheless, at the same time he constantly keeps 
in mind the case of some birds that seem to have the capacity to do so. 


Now, when dealing with non-human animals’ voices, besides the 
physiological endowment, Aristotle provides a psychological explana- 
tion that justifies the emission of meaningful sounds. A passage from 
the De anima introduces the necessity of the imagination as an internal 
faculty connected to the voice and essential for conceiving meaningful 
voices. Aristotle argues that though voice is the sound produced by a 
living creature, not every sound produced by it is a voice (for instance, 
a sound emitted with the tongue or coughing, are sounds but not voic- 
es). The emission of the voice implies, according to the De anima, 
two conditions: (1) the presence of a sensitive soul; and (2) the use of 
imagination (phantasia). Through imagination, voice or vocal sound 
has meaning (semantikos psóphos)." Meaning (semainein) cannot be 
explained as a merely physiological operation, but through the inter- 
vention of an internal faculty. Notice that here in the De anima Aristo- 
tle holds that there is a connection between imagination and meaning- 
ful voices, but that does not imply that a meaningful sound presumes 
articulate language. The De anima is consistent with De interpretati- 
one 16a27-29 where, as mentioned earlier, Aristotle states that non-hu- 
man animals can only generate inarticulate voices, that is, meaningful 
sounds, but this does not mean that they are able to articulate language. 


In the De interpretatione there are some other considerations that 
would confirm the fact that non-human animals are unable to articulate 
language. There, when Aristotle explains the articulation of language, 


17 See ARISTOTELES, De anima II, 8, 420b29-421al. 
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he posits four conditions for it: (1) there must be an external world; 
(2) we must be able to elaborate mental conceptions of this world; (3) 
voices or language are signs of these mental conceptions; and (4) we 
have the capacity to translate these signs from our mental conceptions 
both into written and spoken language. Aristotle maintains that spoken 
or articulate language is nothing but conventional (suntheke) signs of 
mental conceptions. In order to argue that non-human animals are able 
to articulate language, we would need to prove that they are able to 
build some kind of mental conceptions of the world — at least images, 
representations or intentions — and conventionally link them to the kind 
of voices they emit. Otherwise, we should conclude that the inarticulate 
voices of non-human animals do not signify conventional signs and 
hence they would not be capable of language. Certainly, this appears to 
be Aristotle's conclusion. 


II. Al-Farabi on the Language of Non-Human Animals in his 
Commentary on the De Interpretatione and the Book of Letters 


In his Long Commentary on the De interpretatione"? al-Farabi discusses 
a number of difficulties related to the semantic and grammatical anal- 
ysis of the parts of the statements in light of Aristotle's treatise. I focus 
exclusively on a specific passage of the first part where al-Farabt dis- 
cusses Aristotle's understanding of the notions of articulate and inartic- 
ulate voices. As mentioned earlier, in the De interpretatione 16a27-29 
Aristotle states that non-human animals can only generate inarticulate 
voices, but they cannot articulate language. As propounded in the pre- 
vious section, there are reasons to hold that this is Aristotle's final and 
strong conclusion. Nevertheless, al-Farabi holds something different. 


From his commentary on the De interpretatione but also from oth- 
er works, as for instance his Book of Letters, it is easy to recognize 


18 See the Arabic text in Alfarabi s Commentary on Aristotle s Peri Hermeneias (De 
Interpretatione), ed. W. KurscH and S. MARROW, Beirut 1960. In some parts I follow 
Zimmermann's translation that I emended to better capture the point I want to make 
(see AL-FARABI, A/-Farabi s Commentary and Short Treatise on Aristotle s De Inter- 
pretatione, trans. F. W. ZIMMERMANN, London 1981). For the different interpretations 
of Aristotle's De interpretatione in Arabic and Latin contexts see D. BLACK, “Aristo- 
tle's ‘Peri Hermeneias’ in Medieval Latin and Arabic Philosophy: Logic and the Lin- 
guistic Arts", in Canadian Journal of Philosophy 17 (1992), 25-83. 
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that al-Farabi agrees with Aristotle that the process of naming is to- 
tally conventional. Therefore, he adopts Aristotle's conditions for the 
articulation of language, explained in a slightly different manner: (1) 
there must be an external world, that is, sense-objects outside the soul; 
(2) a soul able to elaborate thoughts (ma 'qülat), images (sürat), and 
representations (mutakhayyilät) of this external world; and finally (3) 
oral and written expressions. Aristotle's aim at the beginning of his 
treatise is, according to al-Farabi, to explain the relation of speech to 
thought and that of script to speech. In the opening lines of the De in- 
terpretatione Aristotle holds that “spoken sounds (voice (sawt),!° in al- 
Farabi’s commentary) are symbols of affections in the soul (pathemata 
tes psyches) (traces (athar) in the soul), and written marks (what is 
written) symbols of spoken sounds (what comes out from the voice).”° 
By “traces in the soul” al-Farabi refers to mental content, that is, to the 
forms, images and representations, stored by inner faculties such as 
imagination and memory. Hence, these traces are residues of sense per- 
ception, and speeches or languages are symbols of those affections in 
the mind, while written marks are symbols of spoken language. In the 
context of this treatise, language 1s what signifies the contents in our 
mind. However, at the same time, language signifies or refers (ya 711) to 
the world outside the soul. 


Al-Farabi understands that the relation between spoken language 
and written language, and the relation between spoken language and 
the affections in the soul, is conventional, that 1s, its origin 1s social 
practice.?! This is the same position he holds in part two, chapter twen- 


? The Greek pAhóne could mean voice, sound and even expression. In Arabic sawt is 
used for voice or sound, and /afz for expression or utterance. The distinction is import- 
ant because, as Zimmermann points out, it was a matter of discussion among transla- 
tors (see AL-FARABI, Al-Farabi s Commentary and Short Treatise, trans. ZIMMERMANN, 
LXXIV). 

? See ARISTOTELES, De interpretatione, 16a1-4; AL-FARABI, Commentary on Aristo- 
tle s Peri Hermeneias, ed. KUTSCH and MARROW, 24-25; AL-FARABI, Al-Farabi s Com- 
mentary and Short Treatise, trans. ZIMMERMANN, 10-11. 

?! [n his commentary on the De interpretatione al-Farabi maintains that language is 
the origin of a social practice. Although here I show that he holds the same position in 
his Book of Letters, it is true, as N. Germann has noted, that his position in the latter 
treatise is more complex. There, he mentions that humans have a natural disposition 
to create utterances (language) that reflect the contents of their minds. In my view, al- 
Fārābī holds that there is a natural disposition to create language, but at the same time 
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ty of his Book of Letters where he deals with the emergence of letters 
and utterances in different nations.” There, al-Farabi explains that a 
human being in his natural state, that 1s, left to himself, starts moving 
towards what he needs, and this is how he embarks upon knowing, 
thinking about, forming concepts, imagining, and understanding ev- 
erything for which, by his own nature, he has a greater disposition. 
In other words, every human being has a natural disposition and the 
proper constitution to know the external world.? Now, when he needs 
to communicate to others what is in his mind, he will first use signs 
or gestures, but later on he will use speech-sounds or voices. Initially, 
according to al-Farabi, voices are used as a means to address and com- 
municate something to a given receptor. In this action someone em- 
ploys signals and gestures that point at the external world as a means 
to signify the internal contents of his mind. Afterwards, each signal or 
gesture pointing at a specific object will in turn be accompanied by a 
specific voice or speech-sound, which will become the voice signify- 
ing a given object.” 


In order for the emission of voice to take place, al-Farabi refers 
to a series of physiological preconditions: the mechanical structure of 
the different organs, such as the pharynx and the lungs, as well as the 
disposition of the throat, the mouth, the tongue and the lips, which are 
essential for the production of voice.” Furthermore, al-Farabi points 
out that this particular organic disposition differs from region to region, 
and also according to the different characters and temperaments of the 
people dwelling in certain geographical areas. This would explain the 
emergence of distinct languages in different nations: the primary voic- 
es that are used by different people in different regions to signify to 
one another what they have in mind, differs according to their physio- 
logical disposition to utter specific sounds, namely, alphabetical letters 


he thinks that the meaning of the words is finally established by social consensus. For 
further discussion on this topic see N. GERMANN, "Imitation — Ambiguity — Discourse. 
Some Remarks on al-Farabi’s Philosophy of Language", in Mélanges de l'Université 
Saint-Joseph 66 (2015-2016), 135-66. 


2 AL-FARABI, Kitab al-Hurüf, ed. M. MAHDI, Beirut 1969. 
3 AL-FARABI, Kitab al-Hurüf, ed. MAHDI, 115. 
2% AL-FARABI, Kitab al-Hurüf, ed. MAHDI, 116. 
?5 AL-FARABI, Kitab al-Hurüf, ed. MAHDI, 117. 
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(hurüf).? These letters will not suffice for the expression of all what is 
kept in the mind, and this lack leads to the need of connecting letters in 
order to create more complex voices.” 


This is, in fact, the origin of nouns, which corresponds to Aristot- 
le's account in the De interpretatione 16a19-20, according to which it 
is an "expression (spoken sound, in Aristotle's text) signifying by con- 
vention, stripped of time, none of whose parts signifies in separation." 
Al-Farabi explains in his comments on this statement that, according to 
Aristotle, sound is not the genus of expression, but the genus of letters. 
Hence, letters are made up of sounds, and letters constitute expres- 
sions, which when signifying by convention, become nouns.” Now, 
according to al-Farabi, in De interpretatione 16a27-29 Aristotle states 
the following: *We have said *by convention' because no noun is a 
noun by nature unless it becomes a sign (sumbolon in the Greek). For 
we find that even intranscribable sounds (inarticulate noises, agram- 
matoi psóphoi in Aristotle's text) may signify (or indicate, deloün in 
Greek) something, e.g. sounds of beasts; but none of them is a noun.'?? 
What Aristotle holds, to put it plainly, 1s that though inarticulate voices 
of non-human animals may signify something, this does not mean that 
these expressions are nouns; nouns can only be so by convention. 


Al-Farabi debates this position. He responds to the commentators? 
of this passage who have argued that it 1s redundant to state that the 


26 AL-FARABI, Kitab al-Hurüf, ed. MAHDI, 118. 

27 AL-FARABI, Kitab al-Hurüf, ed. MAHDI, 119. 

28 AL-FARABI, Commentary on Aristotles Peri Hermeneias, ed. KUTSCH and MAR- 
ROW, 29; cf. AL-FARABI, Al-Farabi s Commentary, trans. ZIMMERMANN, 16. 


? AL-FARABI, Commentary on Aristotle s Peri Hermeneias, ed. KUTSCH and MAR- 
ROW, 31; cf. AL-FARABI, Al-Farabi s Commentary, trans. ZIMMERMANN, 19. 


? Zimmermann explains that it is highly probable that al-Farabi did not know the 
names of the Greek commentators of the aforementioned work, while he most probably 
knew the names of the commentators of the Arabic version. Zimmermann adds a third 
possibility: by ‘commentators’ al-Farabt could be alluding to the Christian teachers of 
Baghdad (see AL-FARABI, A/-Farabis Commentary and Short Treatise, trans. ZIMMER- 
MANN, CV-CXII). In my opinion, al-Farabi is referring to the tradition of commentators 
that inherited the Greek interpretations coming from Alexander of Aphrodisias and 
Ammonius. They precisely explained De interpretatione 16a27-29 in terms of what al- 
Farabt is criticizing (see R. B. Topp, “Alexander of Aphrodisias on De Interpretatione 
16a26-29”, in Hermes 104 (1976), 140-46; AMMONIUS, Ammonius on Aristotle s On 
Interpretation 1-8, trans. D. L.BLANK, Ithaca 1996, [41. 1-15], 49). 
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noun is by convention because there is no expression but by conven- 
tion.?' Al-Farabt replies that Aristotle has included the words ‘by con- 
vention’ when defining the noun because there are some cases where 
expressions are produced without convention, such as the case of many 
birds and other animals that, according to the Book of Animals, are able 
to occasionally produce sounds composed of letters. As Zimmermann 
notes, al-Farab1 may be thinking of History of Animals 504b1-3 and 
Parts of Animals 660a29. In the first of these passages, Aristotle men- 
tions that some birds possess the faculty of uttering articulate sounds, 
literally *letter-sounds" or “articulate sounds" (grammata phthénge- 
tai); in the second one, as mentioned in the previous section, he states 
again that some birds are able to pronounce letters. 


Now, if expressions are made out of letters, argues al-Farabi, in 
the aforementioned cases the sounds these non-human animals produce 
would actually be articulate expressions.” Al-Farabt states precisely 
regarding non-human animals' expressions: (1) some non-human ani- 
mals, for instance, many birds, can produce sounds composed of letters 
unknown to us, and these are still articulate expressions; (2) there are 
some other non-human animals, such as goats and others, that produce 
sounds composed of letters known to us, and these are also articulate 
expressions; and (3) there are some animals, as 1s the case of the parrot 
and the magpie, which can learn human expressions with which they 
are not naturally endowed, that 1s, they learn these expressions. 


Both (1) and (2) are cases where articulate expressions are natural 
and not by convention, while (3) is a simple case of imitation. Hence, 
according to al-Farabr, some sounds produced by non-human animals 
are articulate expressions that are not based on convention and, there- 
fore, in this case the genus of the noun should be placed at the level 
of sound and not of expression. In other words, articulate expressions 


9! AL-FARABI, Commentary on Aristotle s Peri Hermeneias, ed. KUTSCH and MAR- 
ROW, 31; cf. AL-FARABI, Al-Farabi s Commentary, trans. ZIMMERMANN, 19. 


? [n other works such as The Perfect State, al-Farabi affirms several times that 
non-human animals lack speech and thought. However, this should not be seen as an 
inconsistency. In The Perfect State he is arguing that human beings are able to external- 
ize rational thoughts through language — something that non-human animals are unable 
to do — while in his commentary on the De interpretatione everything suggests that 
al-Farabt considers that non-human animals externalize their reactions to the external 
world through sounds that could be considered a kind of language. 
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may be made up of natural sounds. Hence, in De interpretatione 16a27- 
29 it 1s not redundant to add *by convention' to the definition of noun 
because Aristotle is referring to human animals’ language; however, in 
the case of some non-human animals’ ‘language’, language is not by 
convention, but something natural. 


Al-Farabi adds that by “intranscribable or inarticulate sounds” Aris- 
totle means those that have no graphical sign. When Aristotle mentions 
that these sounds may signify something he is referring to the emo- 
tions of non-human animals, such as fear, pleasure or anger, emotional 
states that non-human animals can communicate among themselves. 
Hence, given that non-human animals are able to express certain emo- 
tions through meaningful sounds and these symbolize something to 
other members of their species, al-Farabt concludes that the “sounds 
of beasts” shall be considered in this passage as articulate expressions. 


III. Avicenna on the Language of Non-Human Animals in the 
De interpretatione and Some Psychological Works 


In the section devoted to the De interpretatione in the Shifa’ Avicenna 
seems to subscribe to Aristotle’s position concerning the language of 
non-human animals.? He explains that what Aristotle means by “by 
convention" in 16a27-29 is a verbal expression, that is, an expression 
composed of letters and meaningful by convention. Not every sound 
is a verbal expression. Non-human animals, according to Avicenna's 
interpretation of Aristotle's passage, are unable to emit verbal expres- 
sions, but they can utter sounds in order to manifest their awareness of 
some situations.“ In a passage rarely alluded to from the section devot- 
ed to music in the Shifa’, Avicenna takes up this issue and he holds that 
meaningful sounds, that is voices, are essential for explaining non-hu- 
man animals’ communication.” There, Avicenna explains that non-hu- 


33 AVICENNA, al-Shifa’: al-Mantiq, 3. al- Ibára, ed. M. KHODEIRY and I. MADKOUR, 
Cairo 1970. For a recent English translation, see AVICENNA, Al- Tbāra: Avicenna $ 
Commentary on Aristotle s De Interpretatione, Part One and Part Two, trans. A. BACK 
(Liber Conversus, Translations of medieval and post-medieval texts in the Series Ana- 
lytica), Munich 2013. 

34 AVICENNA, al- Ibára, ed. KHODEIRY and MADKOUR, 11-12, trans. BACK, 36-37. 

9 AVICENNA, al-Shifa’: jawami ' ‘ilm al-müsiqà (Mathématiques. 3. Musique), ed. Z. 
YOUSEF, Cairo 1956. 
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man animals have been naturally endowed with certain capacities to 
communicate with other members of their species: 
The imperative need for the reproduction of the species encourages 
the animals to come together, to couple after being separated. Nature 
gave them the skill to call, to report their presence, and they also 
use this ability in other circumstances, such as to report an unseen 
danger. These are obvious things that are confirmed by experience, 
so we have no doubt that the Creator takes care of his creation. God's 
Providence attends to the needs of his creatures and provides them 
with things that are necessary and useful. 


Non-human animals, according to this passage, have communicative 
skills that enable them to associate, mate, and communicate some ex- 
periences such as danger. The grasp of this kind of experiences, as we 
will see, is possible due to the estimative faculty, which makes animals 
both capable of perceiving experiences such as hostility and friendship, 
and of making the other members of their species aware of a given 
state of affairs. In the previous passage from al-Müsiqä, Avicenna does 
not treat non-human animals' physiological dispositions in detail, but 
he mentions that nature has endowed some animals with an organ that 
enables the emission of sounds so that they can understand each other. 
This stance works as a preamble to demonstrate that in human and 
non-human animals alike, meaningful sounds are necessary to survive. 
Though in the introduction to al-Müsigä Avicenna is mainly concerned 
with the origin of music and harmony, in his argumentation he develops 
two relevant psychological aspects concerning non-human animals’ 
cognitive and communicative skills: (1) non-human animals that are 
able to utter meaningful voices are those endowed with both external 
and internal perception; (2) non-human animals are aware of those per- 
ceptions and are able to report them — as is the case of their experiences 
of danger or pleasure — through meaningful sounds. If non-human an- 
imals did not have the support of relevant organs, they could not utter 
sounds with meaning. The physiological disposition of the cognitive 
faculties enables the sensitive soul to link perception with the external 
world. The internal faculties, which have a location in the brain, play a 
relevant role in this process, especially the estimative power.*? 


36 AVICENNA, al-Müsiqä, ed. YOUSEF, I, 1: 5, 15. 


37 See P. E. PORMANN, “Avicenna on Medical Practice, Epistemology, and the Physi- 
ology of the Inner Senses", in Interpreting Avicenna: Critical Essays, ed. P. ADAMSON, 
New York 2013, 91-108. 
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In his psychological writings, especially the De anima of the Shifa’, 
the third book of the Kitab al-Najat (Book of Salvation), and also in the 
psychological sections of the Mubähathät, Avicenna alludes several 
times to the similarities between the cognitive apparatus of non-human 
and human animals.** Both share the same internal and external percep- 
tive faculties. Human and non-human animals have the following inter- 
nal faculties: common sense (hiss al-mushtarak), retentive imagination 
(khayal), estimative faculty (wahm), memory (dhikr), and compositive 
imagination (mutakhayyila); when imagination is under the domain of 
reason it is called mufakkira (translated into Latin as cogitatio) and 
this faculty is exclusive to human animals.” Thus, non-human animals 
share five internal faculties with human animals. The estimative faculty 
is the highest faculty in non-human animals and through it they are able 
to grasp a series of properties known as "intentions." ^? 


The role of the estimative faculty in Avicenna's psychology has 
been discussed at length in the secondary literature,*' so I shall not go 
through its explanation in depth. One of the examples Avicenna uses 
— that the sheep is aware of the non-material property of danger? — is 
perhaps one of the best known throughout the history of philosophy. 
From this example we can infer that non-human animals direct their 
knowledge towards the world and are able to detect some properties 
or intentions that are not reduced to external perception. They recog- 
nize intentions or meanings (ma 'ani) that are linked with their survival. 


38 See AVICENNA, Avicenna s De anima; Liber de Anima; Kitab al-Najat, ed. M. 
FAKHRY, Beirut 1985; M. FAKHRY, Avicenna s Psychology, trans. F. RAHMAN, London 
1952; AVICENNA, Mubähathät (Investigations), ed. A.R. BADAWI, Cairo 1947. 

3° AVICENNA, al-Nafs, ed. RAHMAN, 1.5, 45; AVICENNA, Liber de anima, ed. VAN 
RIET, vol. I, 89. 

*? AVICENNA, al-Nafs, ed. RAHMAN, 4.3, 182-94; AVICENNA, Liber de anima, ed. V AN 
RIET, vol. I, 34-54; D. BLACK, “Imagination and Estimation: Arabic Paradigms and 
Western Transformations", in Topoi 19 (2000), 60. 

4 BLACK, “Estimation in Avicenna", 219-58; EAD., “Imagination and Estimation", 59- 
75; D.N. HassE, Avicenna s De Anima in the Latin West: The Formation of a Peripatetic 
Philosophy of the Soul, 1160-1300, London-Turin 2000, 127-53; H. LAGERLUND, “The 
Terminological and Conceptual Roots of Representation in the Soul in Late Ancient and 
Medieval Philosophy", in Representation and Objects of Thought in Medieval Philoso- 
phy, ed. ID., Hampshire 2007, 11-32; KAUKUA, Avicenna on Subjectivity, 35-69. 

4 AVICENNA, al-Nafs, ed. RAHMAN, 1.5, 43; AVICENNA, Liber de anima, ed. VAN 
RIET, vol. I, 86. 
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Their tendencies, aversions, fears, and pleasures are associated with an 
intention that makes them behave in a particular way. 


If non-human animals are able to detect the state of affairs in the 
outer world and can react according to their own needs, this means, as 
Avicenna suggests, that they possess a primary self-awareness.# In oth- 
er words, non-human animals have an innate self-preservation impulse 
that lets them be aware of their own corporeality and their own disposi- 
tions. This is the reason that not only sheep, but also every non-human 
animal keeps itself away from all that represents a danger to it; itis why 
every non-human animal seeks food, and not just any kind of food, but 
the sort that 1s suitable according to its organic disposition. 


A close reading of Avicenna's development of perception makes 
evident that there are phenomenological similitudes between the psy- 
chological capacities of human and non-human animals. As has been 
shown, both are aware of their perceptions. There is, however, fol- 
lowing Avicenna's view in the De interpretatione, a relevant differ- 
ence; that is, while human animals are able to utter verbal expressions, 
non-human animals are not, though they utter meaningful sounds. Cer- 
tainly, these meaningful sounds are not composed of nouns and verbs 
and, therefore, they cannot be considered articulate language or verbal 
expressions. Nevertheless, if we consider Avicenna's statements con- 
cerning non-human animals’ capacities to communicate or report the 
state of affairs in the outer world to other members of their species, we 
can infer that Avicenna, like al-Farabi, thinks that non-human animals’ 
expressions can be considered language. Avicenna, as shown, provides 
a detailed explanation of ‘animal minds,’ and in this sense he gives 
some psychological elements that can justify the presence of a natural 
or primitive ‘language.’ Though Avicenna shares Aristotle’s view, that 
is, that non-human animals are able only to utter meaningful sounds 
but not articulate language or verbal expressions, his psychological 
approach is more elaborate than that of Aristotle himself and that of 
al-Farabi. Therefore, it seems that in Avicenna’s case there is good rea- 
son to support the view that language should not be limited to those 


5 AVICENNA, Mubähathat, 305, ed. BADAWI, 184; AVICENNA, al-Nafs, ed. RAH- 
MAN, 5.4, 234; AVICENNA, Liber de anima, ed. VAN RIET, vol. I, 125; see also BLACK, 
“Avicenna on Self-Awareness”, 63-87; KAUKUA, Avicenna on Subjectivity, 100-47; 
LOpEZ-FARJEAT, “Self-Awareness (al-shu ‘tir bi-al-dhat) in Human and Non-Human 
Animals", 121-40; Ip., *; Tienen los animales no humanos un «yo»?", 71-88. 
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animals able to build verbal expressions by convention, for non-human 
animals' expressions are already language. 


To sum up, to admit that non-human animals can utter sounds in 
order to manifest their awareness of some situations has the following 
implications: (1) there is an external world; (2) through the estimative 
power non-human animals are able to elaborate mental representations 
of this external world; (3) they are aware of some events occurring in 
the external world and this implies that in this process of recognition 
they also have a primary self-awareness; (4) non-human animals have 
the natural capacity to link or translate intentions into mental states 
such as tendencies, aversions, fears, and pleasures that make them be- 
have in a particular way; and (5) they are able to communicate to other 
members of their species these contents through meaningful sounds 
and, hence, this means that some non-human animals are gregarious 
and live in close proximity to each other. Though non-human animals 
are unable to translate their mental representations into written or spo- 
ken conventional signs, they naturally link their mental representa- 
tions with the voices or sounds they utter, and, thus, the articulation of 
both external and internal perception with a correspondent meaningful 
sound can be conceived as language. 


Concluding Remarks 


In his commentary on De interpretatione 16a27-29, al-Farabi intro- 
duces a natural theory of language for the case of non-human animals. 
He holds that some non-human animals utter meaningful sounds that 
can be considered articulate expressions that communicate emotional 
states. As we have seen, al-Farabi’s argumentation is built upon some 
empirical observations that Aristotle himself provides in his treatises 
on animals. He gives priority to what Aristotle has stated in his zoology 
and formulates an interpretation of the passage in question with those 
considerations in mind. There are interesting remarks in his interpre- 
tation: non-human animals have the physiological and psychological 
disposition to formulate articulate expressions strongly connected with 
their emotions; these articulate expressions are the natural sounds of 
non-human animals, and they need to be distinguished from the expres- 
sions by convention of human animals. 
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In the De interpretatione Aristotle suggested that, though the in- 
articulate voices of non-human animals have meaning, they cannot be 
considered linguistic expressions. Nevertheless, al-Farabr thinks that 
these expressions are already language. Such expressions are proper 
exclusively to those species endowed with the disposition to utter them 
in order to symbolize their emotions and their reactions to the state of 
affairs in the world. This suggests that most non-human animals do 
not imitate human expressions; neither do human animals anthropo- 
morphize non-human animals’ behavior. Non-human animals have a 
proper emotional life^ and the physiological and psychological dispo- 
sitions to intentionally exteriorize their inner experiences. This latter is 
precisely what Avicenna's approach to non-human animals’ cognitive 
and communicative skills shows. Both al-Farabi and Avicenna agree 
with Aristotle in that not every natural voice can be considered a lin- 
guistic or verbal expression; however, if it is a natural voice expressing 
some meaning, this can be considered ‘language.’ With his argumenta- 
tion, al-Farabi broadens the understanding of language, conceiving it 
as more than exclusively a product of human animals’ convention; with 
his psychological remarks Avicenna emphasizes non-human animals’ 
communicative skills and he opens the path for holding the plausibility 
of non-human animal language. 


These views of al-Farabi and Avicenna will be the matter of further 
discussion within the Islamic tradition. For instance, when Averroes 
comments on the De interpretatione 16a27-29, he holds that every ex- 
pression or utterance signifies by convention. The utterances of human 
animals do not by nature signify anything. However, according to his 
commentary, the sounds uttered by non-human animals are composed 
of the same syllables or very similar letters used in human animals’ lan- 
guage. In themselves, these voices only signify something among ani- 
mals.* It is not clear, however, how these natural voices have meaning. 
Averroes notices the tension between rejecting that some voices could 
have meaning by nature and admitting at the same time that non-hu- 
man animals utter natural voices with meaning. Nevertheless, he keeps 


^ Fortenbaugh has argued that it is possible to interpret that for Aristotle himself ani- 
mals can be said to partake in emotion and even moral virtue. See W. W. FORTENBAUGH, 
* Aristotle: Animals, Emotion, and Moral Virtue", in Arethusa 4/2 (1971), 137-65. 

5 See AVERROES, Averroes’ Middle Commentaries on Aristotle s Categories and De 
Interpretatione par. 5, trans. C. E. BUTTERWORTH, Indiana 1998, 127. 
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rejecting the opinion of those people who hold that natural meaning is 
possible. 


Averroes attributes this erroneous conclusion to an ambiguity in 
the translation of the Greek phone that in Arabic could mean sawt 
(sound or voice) and /afz (expression or utterance). Averroes holds 
that the correct translation should be sawt, and he is completely right.*° 
However, al-Farabi, who understood the right meaning of this term, 
still argued for a natural theory of language for non-human animals. 
Meanwhile, when explaining non-human animals’ cognition, Avicen- 
na shows that they fulfill some of the conditions required for having 
language: non-human animals elaborate mental representations of the 
external world, they utter voices that are signs of these representations 
but, unlike humans, non-human animals are unable to conventionally 
translate these signs into written or spoken language. This means that, 
though they are unable to articulate conventional language, they pos- 
sess, as Aristotle ambiguously maintained, another kind of language 
the origin of which is not conventional, but natural. 


Universidad Panamericana, Mexico 


46 AVERROES, Averroes ' Middle Commentaries par. 15, trans. BUTTERWORTH, 132. 


WHAT Does Music HAVE TO DO WITH LANGUAGE, 
LOGIC, AND RULERSHIP? AL-FARABI'S ANSWER 


THERESE-ANNE DRUART 


wo loves dominate al-Farabi's life: philosophy and music. As a 
philosopher, he earned fame mainly for logic and political philos- 
ophy; as a musician, he continues to delight musicologists with first 
and foremost his Great Book of Music,' which is probably his most 


! The Great Book of Music, ed. G.A. KHASHABAH and intro. M. A. AL-HiFNI, Cairo 
1967, to which I shall refer as GBM and by page and Facsimile of the Arabic, Mss. 953 
of the Köprülü Library, Istanbul, ed. E. NEUBAUER, Frankfurt 1998; see also E. NEU- 
BAUER, "Addenda et corrigenda to our facsimile editions of the writings by Abü Nasr 
al-Farabr’, in Zeitschrift für Geschichte der arabisch-islamischen Wissenschaften 17 
(2006-07), 373-76. Rodolphe D' ERLANGER in his La musique arabe, 2 vols., Paris 1930 
and 1935 (reprint, Paris 2001) penned the only full translation I know of. This pioneer 
work by d'Erlanger, a musicologist and musical performer, preceded the edition of the 
text and at times lacks philosophical precision. Dr. Alison Laywine (McGill Univer- 
sity, Philosophy Department) is preparing a full English translation and kindly shared 
with me her draft of the translation of al-Farabr's introduction. Her ability to play the 
oud and her knowledge of Greek musical theory allow her to take care of both the 
musical and the philosophical sides of this difficult and lengthy text. Besides, she and 
Dr. Robert Wisnovsky most graciously allowed me to attend by Skype a seminar on al- 
Farabr's Introduction to the GBM they gave at McGill during the Fall 2013. Needless 
to say, I learned much from both of them. In the meanwhile one can find partial English 
translations: 1. a passage of the introduction (corresponding to 62-74 of the Arabic 
ed.) was translated by G.J. VAN GELDER and M. HAMMowD in Zükhyil: The Imagi- 
nary in Classical Arabic Poetics, London 2008, 19-23; 2. the two chapters on rhythms 
(corresponding to 435-81 and 983-1055 of the Arabic ed.) were translated by G. D. 
Sawa in his Rhythmic Theories and Practices in Arabic Writings to 339 AH/950 CE: 
Annotated Translations and Commentaries, Ottawa 2009, 120-235 (Sawa's book also 
includes and English trans. of two later works by al-Farabt, i.e., The Book of Rhythms 
and The Book for the Basic Comprehension of Rhythms, 236-315 and 316-420); and 
3. A.A. MADIAN translated the last part of the last section of the Great Book of Music 
in her 1992 Cornell University Ph.D. Dissertation: Language-Music Relationship in 
al-Farabis Grand Book of Music, 261-364. On music theory before and at the time 
of al-Farabi, see E. NEUBAUER, Arabische Musiktheorie von den Anfängen bis zum 
6./12. Jahrhundert: Studien, Übersetzungen und Texte in Faksimile (The Science of 
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extensive work. Musicologists consider it as the most important me- 
dieval treatise on Arabic music. As the Aristotelian tradition al-Farabr 
inherited takes music to be part of mathematics and mathematics to 
be part of philosophy, one may wonder whether love of philosophy 
and love of music are as foreign to each other as they may seem to 
us. In this paper I shall defend two claims. First, al-Farabr's two loves 
are deeply interrelated not simply because music is part of mathemat- 
ics, which itself is part of philosophy, but also because music at its 
best must be associated with discourse and poetry in particular, and 
poetics is a branch of logic tightly linked to rulership or the art of 
government. Second, despite his desire and attempt to respect the in- 
tegrity proper to music as performance, al-Farabi ends up subordinat- 
ing music to philosophy, precisely because he subordinates music to 
language. Hence, language not only connects, but even binds, music 
to philosophy and philosophy to music, as perfect music necessarily 
accompanies discourse and may be used to enhance the discourse's 
power in order to convey symbolic representations of philosophical 
concepts and incite to proper action. Purely instrumental music, mere 
vocalises, humming, etc., whatever their esthetic beauty, remain im- 
perfect music. True music expresses our rationality and, therefore, is 
a truly human activity. 


My paper has four parts. The first shows how the very structure of 
the Great Book of Music exhibits the bond between music, logic, and 
rulership or the political art. The second part explains how a careful 
and systematic examination of music performance leads al-Farabi to 
the discovery of the first principles proper to music. Such principles, 
though derived from sensory perceptions and observation of particu- 
lars, are the fruit of “experience” (tajriba) and, therefore, fulfill the 
criteria laid down in the Posterior Analytics for principles of demon- 
stration.? Hence, there can be a science of music. The third part ex- 


Music in Islam 3), Frankfurt am Main 1998. On musical performance at the time of al- 
Farabt, see G.D. Sawa, Music Performance Practice in the Early 'Abbassid Era 132- 
320 AH/750-932 AD (Wissenschaftliche Abhandlungen, Institute of Mediaeval Music 
93), Toronto 1989. On the philosophy of music, see F. SHEHADI, Philosophies of Music 
in Medieval Islam (Brill’s Studies in Intellectual History 67), Leiden 1995. On some 
of the issues I introduce in this paper, see my “Why Music Matters for Language and 
Interpretation: Al-Farabr’, in Mélanges de l'Université Saint-Joseph 66 (2015-2016), 
167-79. 


? ARISTOTELES, Analytica posteriora, I, c. 6 and c. 9. 
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plains how to properly match music and poetry. Finally, the fourth part 
presents the ends of music and their relevance for rulership. 


I. The Structure of the Great Book of Music 


The structure or outline of the Great Book of Music exhibits relation- 
ships, references, and parallels to Aristotle's Organon as understood in 
the Alexandrian tradition, i.e., as including Rhetoric and Poetics. In its 
foreword al-Farabi tells the anonymous addressee that he is writing this 
book at his request as the addressee wishes to understand the views of 
the Ancients about music,’ but al-Farabi adds that he could not really 
do so, as little of such texts reached him in good quality translation. 
Therefore, he will mainly strike on his own. 


The book itself begins with an introduction (madkhal) or eisagoge 
that follows the way of analysis (tahlil), whereas what comes after the 
introduction concerns music itself and follows the way of synthesis 
(tarkib). These two ways are well attested in al-Farabi’s logical works.* 
The introduction thus searches for the principles of the science of mu- 
sic, whereas the rest of the book examines what follows from these 
principles. 


The introduction comprises two parts. The first defines music as 
melody of which there are two kinds and explains the origin of melody 
as well as the invention of musical instruments. It also raises the is- 
sue of how to discover music’s proper principles as such principles are 
based on aural sensory perceptions, 1.e., the listening to or the singing 
or playing of melodies. Experience (tajriba) should yield these princi- 
ples so that one can make of music a demonstrative science. I shall say 
more about this topic closely linked to the Posterior Analytics in the 
second part of my paper. The second part of the introduction uncovers 
these principles, i.e., natural notes, scales, intervals, etc. 


The introduction starts by stating that music means melody and 
that there are two kinds of melodies: 1. the gathering together of dif- 


3 According to the biographer Ibn Khallikan the addressee is the vizier Abū Ja far 
Muhammad Ibn al-Qasim al-Kharki cf. MADIAN, Language-Music Relationship, 10, 
n. 10. 

^ See GBM, ed. KHASHABAH, 186-87, 211, and Kitab al-Qiyas, ed. F. ‘AJAM, Beirut 
1986, 46, Kitab al-Alfaz, ed. M. MAHDI, Beirut 1986, 84 and 90. 
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ferent notes in a determined order and 2. the same, but “with letters 
(hurüf) associated to it from which words are formed and arranged 
in verse that express their meaning in the customary way."? Wordless 
melody, i.e., melody not associated with poetry or some other form of 
discourse, becomes matter for melody associated with discourse and 
the latter in turn constitutes the proper end of wordless melody.f The 
message is clear: perfect music must necessarily accompany poetry or 
some kind of discourse. Besides, music performance gets subordinated 
to composition, as only a composer fully understands the structure of 
melody and how to properly associate melody to discourse." 


The first part of the introduction insists on the need to discover 
the principles proper to music as the Ancients, at least as far as known 
to al-Farabr, did a poor job of it. Yet, discovery of such principles that 
would fulfill the criteria laid down in the Posterior Analytics would 
allow making of music a demonstrative science. The second part of 
the way of analysis establishes these principles and so later on one 
can move by way of synthesis to music itself and see what follows 
from these principles. What concerns music itself falls into three sec- 
tions. 


The first section of the study of music itself deals with the elements 
of music. First, it establishes the laws for producing notes, intervals 
and harmonics. It emphasizes the octave, the fifth and the fourth. Sec- 
ond it adds to these elements, for instance, by examining the double 
octave and rhythms. It also speaks of the building of a musical instru- 
ment designed simply to check the theory just elaborated. Just as the 
Categories and the De interpretatione move from words to statements 
and lead to the syllogism studied in the Prior Analytics, so this section 
deals not only with notes, but harmony, interval and rhythm in order to 
build what will lead to melody. Music’s “truth” is what is pleasant to 
the ear and so, as stipulated at the end of the first part of the introduc- 
tion, the music theorist must have a trained ear or consult and rely on 
professional musicians.* 


* GBM, ed. KHASHABAH, 47, my translation. All translations are mine, except when 
stated otherwise. 


6 GBM, ed. KHASHABAH, 48. 
7 GBM, ed. KHASHABAH, 54. 
* GBM, ed. KHASHABAH, 100-04. 
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The second section, then, tests more carefully the theory elabo- 
rated in the first section, but this time by examining how it applies to 
the usual musical instruments of al-Farabr's time and place. Though 
musical instruments are artificial rather than natural and so derivative 
compared to the human voice, they are much more easily studied and 
experimented on in order to check the theory particularly in its math- 
ematical aspects, than the human voice box, lungs, nose, etc. Lion's 
share is given to the oud; its study occupies the whole of the first part 
of this section. The second part studies the other main instruments for 
Arabic music. In the same way logic tests the validity of the various 
forms of the syllogism in the Prior Analytics. 


Once instrumental performance has validated the theory, al-Farabi 
moves to the perfection of music, i.e., composition, which may or may 
not be performed in any way. It is one thing to check the validity of ex- 
isting syllogisms, but it is another to invent appropriate valid extended 
syllogisms. Composition is the focus of the last section of the Great 
Book of Music. Not surprisingly, it includes two parts: first the exam- 
ination of “wordless melody", as it constitutes the matter of melodies 
intended to accompany poetry or discourse. Once one has learned to 
build melodies, then one can associate and properly match melody and 
discourse in order to enhance the effect of the discourse. 


This second and last part not only parallels but also often overtly 
refers to Poetics (the art of poetry) and Rhetoric. It underlines the use- 
fulness of music properly understood for leading to true human hap- 
piness. As we have seen earlier, al-Farabi considers that music in the 
primary sense must necessarily accompany poetry, since the first natu- 
ral human instinct stems from the poetic disposition. Well adapted mu- 
sic will enhance the power of discourse in helping us to acquire some 
imaginative grasp of some philosophical concept and to develop the 
relevant passion that will incite us to appropriate action. Already in the 
introduction, part I, al-Farabi had illustrated this point in telling a story: 

When someone whose purpose in singing was to evoke images and to 

support discourses saw that augmenting some passions and deflating 

others would facilitate imaginative reception and attentiveness of the 

ear to what is being said, and when he saw that the pleasurable notes 

accompanying the discourses would make the listener listen more 

acutely and would hold his attention longer, without boredom or an- 


noyance, then he would attach [pleasurable notes] to the discourses 
and would thus achieve his aim. Thus it is told about the poet ‘Alqa- 
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ma Ibn *Abada that, when he went to the Ghassanid king, al-Harith 
Ibn Abt Shamir to request a favor, the king did not listen to his plea 
until he set the poetry to melody and sang it in his presence. Then, the 
king granted his request.? 


Since music may enhance the power of discourse both on the compre- 
hension and the action levels, then it is a useful tool for a ruler and so 
becomes the concern of political philosophy. 


The link between rhetoric and the Topics is obvious and so is the 
link with music that accompanies discourse. Yet, one may wonder 
whether there is any relation to the Sophistical Refutations. In fact, 
this branch of logic too should have had its place in the Great Book of 
Music. In its foreword al-Farabi had announced that, once the demon- 
strative science of music would be completed, a second volume would 
critically evaluate the partial and flawed views of the Ancients that had 
reached him. Regrettably, we do not possess this second volume.'? 


I have tried to show how tightly organized the Great Book of Music 
is and how closely it reflects some aspects of the Organon thanks to 
music's bond to language, as perfect music necessarily accompanies 
discourse. The use of technical logical terms permeates the text and al- 
Farabr's understanding of the Posterior Analytics and its requirements 
for demonstrative science determines its outline. Finally, the end of the 
text, as we have it, relates music and logic to politics in reminding us 
of the link between poetics and politics. 


II. Experience or the Search for the First Proper Principles 
of Music as They Are Derived from Sensory Perception 


In his Book of Demonstration al-Farabi asserts that the certainty neces- 
sary for demonstration arises from universal and necessary premises.! 
This seems to limit the possibility of demonstration to things concern- 
ing eternal and unchanging beings or propositions such as mathemat- 


? GBM, ed. KHASHABAH, 73; G.J. VAN GELDER and M. HAMMOND'S translation in 
Takhyil. The Imaginary in Classical Arabic Poetics with modifications, 22. The favor 
in question may have been the release of his brother whom the king had made prisoner, 
ibid., 22, n. 17. 

10 GBM, ed. KHASHABAH, 38. 

1 AL-FARABI, Kitab al-Burhän wa-Kitab Shara'it al-yaqin suivis des glosses d'Ibn 
Bajja sur le Burhan, ed. and introd. M. FAKHRY, Beirut 1986, 23. 
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ical axioms. But in fact there are demonstrative sciences dealing with 
changing and temporal beings or entities and their premises are derived 
from empirical observation.? So not all necessary certainty derives 
from syllogisms and we need universal premises that allow sound syl- 
logistic conclusions. Al-Farabi claims that there are two kinds of such 
premises: 


There are two kinds of universal premises by means of which nec- 
essary certainty arises that is not the result of a syllogism. The first 
occurs naturally, but the second occurs through experience (tajriba).? 


The first kind occurs naturally and so seems to differ from the second 
kind, 1.e., the universal premises acquired through experience. The lat- 
ter “derive from the senses... [but] the senses alone are not capable of 
producing them completely", as we cannot perceive all the relevant 
instances. So 


[t]he soul performs an act with respect to the sensibles that goes be- 
yond our sensory perception of them [...] Experience results in uni- 
versal premises that have this level of certainty as a result of a direct 
intention on our part to use our senses to perceive their particular 
instances, be they many or few.!° 


12 AL-FARABI, al-Burhän, ed. FAKHRY, 24-25. 

B AL-FARABI, al-Burhdn, ed. FAKHRY, 23; my translation. One can find an English 
translation by J. MCGINNIS and D.C. REISMAN of the section on universal premises, 
corresponding to 23-26 of the Arabic edition, in their Classical Arabic Philosophy: 
An Anthology of Sources, Indianapolis 2007, 66-68. McGinnis and Reisman translate 
tajriba as “methodic experience”, I assume, in order to distinguish it from the ordi- 
nary meaning of the word, as well as from the Aristotelian notions of experience as 
expressed, for instance, in Aristotle’s Metaphysics, I, c. 1. Though the expression “me- 
thodic experience” may convey better what al-Farabi intends, I still prefer to simply 
speak of experience, understanding that in logic this word is used in a technical way. 
On “experience” in al-Farabi, see J. L. JANSSENS, “‘Experience’ (tajriba) in Classical 
Arabic Philosophy (al-Farabi—Avicenna)", in Quaestio 4 (2004), 45-52. Janssens does 
not take into account the section in the Great Book of Music. Though Janssens indicates 
that al-Farabr's conception of experience differs from that of Aristotle, J. DE GROOT, 
Aristotle's Empiricism: Experience and Mechanics in the 4" Century BC, Las Vegas 
2014, shows that Aristotle’s conception of experience does not differ as much as it was 
thought from that of al-Farabt. 

4 AL-FARABI, al-Burhän, ed. FAKHRY, 24, trans. MCGINNIS and REISMAN, 66, with a 
modification. 

15 AL-FARABI, al-Burhdn, ed. FAKHRY, 24, trans. MCGINNIS and REISMAN, 67, with 
modifications. 
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Al-Farabi then indicates that he does not wish to tell us more about this 

“act of the soul", as this issue does not pertain to logic, and then moves 

to a contrast between “experience” and “induction” (istigra’): 
Experience resembles induction, except the difference between ex- 


perience and induction is that induction does not produce necessary 
certainty by means of universal judgment, whereas experience does.'^ 


In his Book of Demonstration al-Farabi simply distinguishes experience 
from induction by means of their outcome, even if both of them use 
individual instances in order to generalize. Once again, he postpones 
clarification of this difference as it does not pertain to logic. Already 
Marmura and Lameer have pointed out that one may find clarification 
and further elaboration in the Great Book of Music."’ In fact therein one 
also finds some modification. 


In the first part of the introduction to the Great Book of Music al- 
Farabi begins with discussing the principles of demonstration for any 
science and then moves to the particular case of music theory. He first 
states: 

For every art the first and certain principles of demonstration occur 


in the soul from sensory perception of individuals of its parts, as the 
Posterior Analytics made clear."* 


For any science there may be up to three kinds of first principles: (1) 
the principles common to all the sciences whose origin is hidden to 
us; (2) the principles proper to a particular science; and (3) principles 
demonstrated in some other science. Al-Farabi first deals with the prin- 
ciples common to all the sciences, whose origin in the logical works 
was shrouded in mystery, though said to be by nature. Here he tells us 
that they arise from our very first sensory perceptions and a single ob- 


16 AL-FARABI, al-Burhän, ed. FAKHRY, 24-25, trans. MCGINNIS and REISMAN, 67, 
with modifications. 

7 M. E. MARMURA, “The Fortuna of the Posterior Analytics in the Arabic Middle 
Ages", in his Probing in Islamic Philosophy, Binghamton 2005, 364 [originally pub- 
lished in Knowledge and the Sciences in Medieval Philosophy, ed. M. ASZTALOS, J. E. 
MURDOCH and I. MINILUOTO (Publications of Luther-Agricola Society 19), Helsinki 
1990, vol. I, 85-103] and J. LAMEER, Al-Farabi and Aristotelian Syllogistics: Greek 
Theory and Islamic Practice (Islamic Philosophy, Theology and Science. Texts and 
Studies 20), Leiden 1994, 171-72. 

18 GBM, ed. KHASHABAH, 92. See Kitab al-Burhàn, 23-24; trans. MCGINNIS and 
REISMAN, 66-67. Cf. also, On the Intellect, trans. MCGINNIS and REISMAN, 70. 
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servation may be enough for the intellect to exercise its act leading to 
certainty. Among such principles one counts the principle of non-con- 
tradiction and that *a whole is greater than any of its parts". Though 
such principles arise from sensory perception, their arising happened 
so early that we are not really aware of their origin and so mistakenly 


[p]eople take [such principles] to be something like instincts or im- 
pulses implanted from the beginning of our existence. 


Notice that this statement excludes that such principles be some kind of 
"innate ideas” or the product of some divine revelation.” It also implies 
that they too are based on sensory perception, but that we are not aware 
of this fact as we discovered them so early that we do not remember 
such was the case. As they arise without conscious effort from our part, 
they differ from those acquired by "experience" which require us to 
look for them. 


The second kind of principles, i.e., those proper to a particular 
discipline and acquired by experience, constitutes the main focus of 
al-Farabi’s reflections, as the third kind, i.e., those borrowed from oth- 
er sciences, can only be identified after the discovery of those of the 
second kind. In the case of music some principles will be derived from 
physics to explain the production of sound, from anatomy to explain 
the production of the human voice, and from arithmetic and geometry 
to determine the proportions of the length of strings that explain har- 
monics. So let us move to the search for principles of the second kind, 
i.e., those that are proper to a discipline and acquired by "experience". 


As we saw earlier, the Book of Demonstration states that univer- 
sality and certainty based on observation of individual instances result 
from an unspecified act of the soul. The Great Book of Music specifies 
that this act of the soul is in fact an act of the intellect: 


[In every art] after individual things specific to this art have been 
sensed and imagined, there is some act proper to the intellect, which 
separates each one of these [sensed and imagined] individual things 


? GBM, ed. KHASHABAH, 94. 

? In The Opinions of the People of the Perfect City, al-Farabi gives some role to 
the Agent Intellect, the tenth separate intelligence, in this process of deriving common 
principles from sensibles. See, A/-Farabi on the Perfect City, a revised text with in- 
tro., trans. and commentary by R. WALZER, Oxford 1985, 202-05. Some mutakallimün, 
among them al-Ghazali, hold that the first principles of astronomy and medicine were 
granted to human beings by divine revelation. 
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from each other and fits them together in composites. Besides this 
act, the intellect has also a power (quwwa) for judging the composites 
they form and for reaching certainty about what it should be certain 
about?! 


This act of intellect does not limit itself to what the senses have already 
perceived but goes beyond to reach the universality required by the Pos- 
terior Analytics. In the case of premises derived from experience sever- 
al sensory perceptions are required, whereas for acquiring the common 
principles a single one may be enough. For the establishment of some 
proper principles a few instances may suffice, but for that of other such 
principles many will be needed. The variation in the number of obser- 
vations needed results from the fact that the intellect does not produce 
certainty by choice or at any moment it pleases, as this act also depends 
on the natural power of the intellect.? Hence, though a search for in- 
stances to examine is deliberate, as it was already indicated in the Book 
of Demonstration, and even proceeds in systematic fashion in order to 
trigger the act ofthe intellect required by true “experience”, the act itself 
does not happen by choice or whenever one wishes, as it is not under our 
control. We do not determine when we have examined enough instances 
to reach certainty, but rather this certainty imposes itself to our mind. 


From the deliberate and systematic seeking out of “experience” ei- 
ther for one thing at different times or for different things at different 
times, the intellect may carry out its proper act that yields premises 
that are certain and fit to become principles of a demonstrative science. 
Such premises may be absolutely universal or concern things that ob- 
tain only for the most part. In the latter case, the certainty differs from 
mere dominant surmise (bi-al-zann al-ghalib).” I take this not to mean 
that we will know exactly what happens at a particular time or place for 
a particular event, but rather to mean that we will be certain that such 
an event is truly for the most part. 


?! GBM, ed. KHASHABAH, 92-93. 
2 GBM, ed. KHASHABAH, 93. 


3 GBM, ed. KHASHABAH, 95. Al-Farabi in his Rhetoric explains dominant surmise in 
the following way: “That surmise whose validation is stronger (literally outnumbers) 
than its refutation is the dominant surmise with respect to a given thing”. cf. Deux 
ouvrages inédits sur la rhétorique. I. Kitab al-khatäba, ed. J. LANGHADE and M. GRI- 
GNASCHI (Recherches 48), Beirut 1971, 53; cf. the English translation in I. ALON and 
S. B. ABED, Al-Farabi $ Philosophical Lexicon, London 2002, vol. II, 735. 
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Here by “experience” al-Farabi means a deliberate and systematic 
search for many things to be perceived many times in order to trigger 
the act of intellect that will ensure certainty, even if we cannot choose 
when or even if this act of intellect will occur. “Experience” once again 
is said to resemble induction, but cannot be equated with it, not only 
because of a difference of outcome, as indicated in the Book of Demon- 
stration, but also because “experience” applies to what the senses have 
already conveyed to the mind, whereas induction does not apply to 
what the senses have already conveyed to the mind.” 


“Experience” then is a systematic examination of as many sen- 
sory instantiations of a phenomenon or event as possible, up to the 
point the intellect performs its act of universalization that ensures 
necessary certainty. We know now more about “experience”: how 
it produces certainty and allows for the discovery of first principles 
based on empirical observation, but how we can be sure that we real- 
ly have reached “experience” rather than simple induction al-Farabi 
does not explain.?? 


From these reflections on the universal principles of any science, 
al-Farabi concludes that practical music, 1.e., performance and compo- 
sition, long preceded music theory. He also thinks that practical music 
has already reached its perfection as it allows him to discover the first 
principles proper to music, as he does in the second part of the intro- 
duction. Therefore, in order to discover such principles, philosophers 
need to examine as many melodies as they are able.” They need either 
to be themselves accomplished musicians, as al-Farabi most probably 
was, and have excellent ear or, 1f such not be the case, they must rely on 
the professional musicians they will consult. From the principles he has 
uncovered, al-Farabi must derive all that follows from them and make 
sure that the theory fits the practice and what a well-educated and sharp 
ear tells. In other words the theory must fit what sensory perception 
indicates. He will derive what comes from the principles in the first 


4 GBM, ed. KHASHABAH, 96. 


?5 Al-Fārābī illustrates how one can confuse what is simply induction with true “expe- 
rience” by the story of the ascetic who fools guards to escape an angry ruler in disguising 
himself, simulating drunkenness, playing an instrument and singing. See the introduction 
of his Summary of Plato s Laws, trans. C. E. BUTTERWORTH, Ithaca 2015, 129-31; Arabic 
text, ed. T.-A. DRUART, in Bulletin d'Études orientales 50 (1998), 124-25. 


26 GBM, ed. KHASHABAH, 100-05. 
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section of the study of music proper and then test the theory by means 
of a study of musical instruments in the second section. 


III. Matching Music to Discourse or Melody to Poetry 


In various works al-Farabi asserts that music and poetry are closely re- 
lated. In the introduction, part one, of the Great Book of Music, he tells 
us that “melody corresponds to ‘gasida’ and ‘poetry’”.?’ Letters con- 
stitute the elements out of which one builds a “gasida” or poem. One 
first combines the letters or phonemes in “ropes” (asbab) and “pegs” 
(awtad), 1.e., syllables, then into the “parts of the doors" or parts of the 
hemistich, then the “doors” or hemistiches, and finally one combines 
all of these into a tent or house “bayt”, i.e. a complete line of verse. 
Similarly, in melodies the notes are the elements from which in suc- 
cessive stages one builds the melodic line. The way letters combine to 
gradually form “wholes” of greater complexity and extension parallels 
the way notes, combined in greater and greater wholes, end up forming 
a parallel to the “bay?” or complete line of verse.” Al-Farabi, then, 
defines notes: 


By notes I mean sounds that differ with respect to high and low pitch 
and appear to have some duration in time.” 


The way in which al-Farabi looks at letters, at times understood as 
consonants and at times understood as syllables, and notes focuses on 
sound and duration in time rather than on meaning. In the Enumeration 
of the Sciences in the section on the linguistic arts, al-Farabr with the 
help of the same kind of vocabulary indicates that the rules of metrics 
are the following: 

To enumerate the meters used in their poems and whether they are 

simple or compound; to enumerate the combinations of the letters 

that each kind of meter is made from, which are known to the Arabs 

as the asbab and awtad, and for the Greeks as "syllables" and “feet”; 

then to find the proportions of lines and hemistiches and to find the 

number of letters in each meter by which the line terminates and be- 


27 GBM, ed. KHASHABAH, 85. 
28 See GBM, ed. KHASHABAH, 85-86. 
? GBM, ed. KHASHABAH, 86. 


3° The ambiguity of al-Farabt’s use of the word “letter” in some contexts is not with- 
out creating difficulties. 
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comes complete; then to distinguish between the full meters and the 
incomplete ones, determining which are more beautiful, better and 
more pleasing aurally.?' 


To the parallel structuration in the way verses and melodic lines are 
formed one needs to add what concerns duration in time or rhythm. 
For instance, al-Farabi claims that “the ratio between the meter of the 
discourse and its letters [here probably syllables] is similar to the ratio 
between the disjunctive rhythm and the notes.”** But rhythm may lead 
to problems as al-Farabr's Book of Poetry shows. In this text al-Farabr 
focuses on Arabic poetry and its power of representation as well as 
inducement to action. From the start he rushes into explaining what 
makes poetic verse more complete. His catalogue of criteria for com- 
pletion includes rhythm and ends with “to be set to a melody."? Yet, 
not every setting of a poem to a melody is really successful: 

[Some] nations do not treat melodies as they would combinations of 

speech-sounds but rather make speech out of speech-sounds alone. 

This is the case with the verses of the Arabs. When the latter are set to 

a melody, the rhythm of the melody may conflict with the rhythm of 

the speech, and, if so, the rhythm of the speech is lost entirely when it 

is set to melody. It is precisely to avoid breaking the meter of speech 

by setting it to a melody that other [nations] treat melodies as speech- 

sound combinations.? 


The breaking of the discourse's rhythm, while setting it to melody, 
makes the meaning of the discourse difficult to understand. This may 
explain why in the Canons of Poetry al-Farabi asserts that 
classification of poetical statements according to meter properly be- 
longs to the musician and the prosodist, according to the language in 
which the statements are composed and the group to which the music 
is directed.” 


The match between discourse and melodies is accomplished through 
numerical proportions between “letters”, at times understood as con- 


?! Arabic edition in ALFARABI, La statistique des sciences, ed. O. AMINE, Cairo 1949, 
34; trans. MADIAN, with modifications, in her Language-Music Relationship, 51-52. 

? GBM, ed. KHASHABAH, 1085, trans. MADIAN, 282, with modification. 

33 Arabic text, Kitab al-Shi r, ed. M. MAHDI, in Shi r 12 (1959), 91-95: 91; English 
translation by VAN GELDER and HAMMOND in ZakAyil, 15-16, with modifications. 

34 GBM, ed. KHASHABAH, 91; trans. VAN GELDER and HAMMOND, 16, with modification. 

35 A. J. ARBERRY, “Farabi’s Canons of Poetry,” in Rivista degli Studi Orientali 17 
(1938-39), 266-78, Arabic Text, 268, trans. ARBERRY, 274, with modifications. 
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sonants and at times understood as syllables, and notes. The danger 
of a poor match between a particular poem and the melody to which 
it is set much concerns al-Farabi in the second part of the last section 
of the Great Book of Music. Music may enhance the power of words, 
but a poor match between the poem or discourse and the melody may 
distract the listener's attention and prevent proper understanding of 
the content of the discourse. This part of the Great Book of Music, 
then, subdivides into essential for a basic match and what leads to such 
match being really well done.?6 This distinction picks up on Aristotle's 
distinction between living and living well”. 


So now let us consider the basic match, as the match well done will 
be the focus of the last section of my paper. Al-Faràbi reminds us that 
“in the introduction to the art of music" he had explained that the art 
of poetry is the master (ra isa) of the musical disposition and the aim 
of the latter is pursued for the aim of the former. There is a clear sub- 
ordination of melody to discourse and so melody must fit the discourse 
rather than the reverse. Therefore, melodies purely composed of notes 
should be associated with discourses and discourses must be associated 
with composed melodies so that the letters out of which such discourses 
are assembled become “the differentiae" (fusü/) for the notes of melo- 
dies.** Curiously, al-Farabi adds that it makes no difference whether the 
melody precedes the discourse or the discourse precedes the melody. 


Fitting melody to discourse requires a delicate balancing act be- 
tween aural pleasure and imaginative grasp of the content. At times 
music’s beauty may prevent proper understanding of the discourse. Al- 
Farabi goes into great technical detail about proper fitting of words 
and text to notes.?? For instance, he explains how accumulations of 
"empty notes" may prevent proper understanding of the text. Empty 
notes are those that are simply used to prolong vowels and diphthongs 
in an unusual manner and so make the distance between “letters” of the 
discourse greater than usual: 


When the entire discourse is ‘a melody with empty notes’, especial- 
ly if there are more than one empty note between the letters, this 


3% GBM, ed. KHASHABAH, 1170, trans. MADIAN, 337. 

37 ARISTOTELES, Ethica Nicomachea, I, c. 4, 1095a15-22. 
38 GBM, ed. KHASHABAH, 1093, trans. MADIAN, 290. 

? On this, see MADIAN, 81-141. 
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makes the comprehension ofthe meaning ofthe discourse difficult, or 
[even] impossible... [By contrast] setting the discourse in the style of 
a ‘melody with full notes’ facilitates the comprehension of its mean- 
ing, even if it deprives the melody of some of its beauty and so one 
derives less pleasure from it.“ 


In other words, too many vocalises or long and repeated purely instru- 
mental interludes prevent proper understanding of the content of the 
discourse, even if a brief instrumental interlude may provide a needed 
respite for the singer. 


The close parallel between the structure of a melodic line and that 
of a complete line of verse allows al-Farabi to get into great technical 
detail about how to provide a good match between meaningful dis- 
course and melody, but clearly the melody should serve the discourse 
and not the reverse. 


IV. The Ends of Music and Political Philosophy 


Melodies that exhibit an excellent fit for poetry rather than simply a 
basic fit are not only helpful for reaching the goals poetic discourse 
intends but also fulfill their own ends, since their own ends are at the 
service of poetry. In his introduction to the Great Book of Music al- 
Farabt had listed three kinds of melodies distinguished by their end: 


(1) melodies that convey pleasure and delight in the sound heard. Such 
melodies also produce a state of rest and relaxation, but nothing else; 


(2) melodies that in addition provide imaginings and yield represen- 
tations of things and imitations of them. Such melodies are like visual 
decorations and pictorial representations. As example of pictorial rep- 
resentations al-Farabt, referring to Galen, speaks of representations 
of pagan gods according to the deeds, character traits and desires peo- 
ple attribute to them; 


(3) melodies that derive from sounds expressing affections or pas- 
sions and states of being, be they pleasant or painful. Such sounds are 
common to human beings and irrational animals and differ from the 
sounds human beings and animals use as signs for communication. 
The melodic expression of passions and feelings may either reinforce 
them in exciting them or weaken them in providing a musical substi- 
tute when their usual proper completion cannot be reached." 


4 GBM, ed. KHASHABAH, 1098, trans. MADIAN, 295, with modifications. 
41 GBM, ed. KHASHABAH, 59. 
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This introduction also indicates that the most excellent and useful 
melodies fulfill all three kinds of ends and, of course, only melodies 
fitted to discourse may successfully accomplish this combination of 
ends.” Picking up on this, the last part of the last section of the Great 
Book of Music claims that the most excellent melodies are the most 
useful for reaching the goals of poetic discourse.? It also lists four 
traits of melodies that are helpful for such purpose. The first three of 
these four traits mirror the three ends of melodies, spoken of at the 
beginning of the text, but the fourth spells out the ultimate end. These 
traits are the following: 


(1) Pleasure and elegance in what is heard make the melody gain 
beauty and embellishment; 


(2) what provides in the soul imitations of things according to those 
summarized in the Art of Poetry;^ 


(3) what causes human passions; 


(4) what makes human beings get excellent comprehension of what 
is meant by the discourse the “letters” of which have been associated 
with the notes of the melody. 


First, al-Farabi offers technical advice on how to add beauty and 
embellishment to melodies. Moving then to the issue of representa- 
tions or imaginings, he explains that some voice sounds, and, therefore, 
notes, better evoke the kinds of discourse listed in the arts of poetry and 
rhetoric, such as begging, entreating, etc. He adds that recitation and 
fairly fast delivery of the text help understanding. 


In what concerns the various passions, the second master tells us 
that they are enumerated not only in the arts of rhetoric and poetry, but 
also in the art of government. The musical modes that provoke passions 
in the soul are three in kind: those that strengthen them, such as anger, 
enmity, etc.; those that weaken them, such as fear and mercy; and, fi- 
nally, those that mix the first two kinds and so incline to moderation." 


? GBM, ed. KHASHABAH, 67. 

5 GBM, ed. KHASHABAH, 1177, trans. MADIAN, 339. 

^ Whether by the “art of poetry" al-Farabi means this art in general or his own text 
on the subject is not clear. If it refers to his own text, it would be that ed. by Mahdi, see 
n. 30. 

5 GBM, ed. KHASHABAH, 1171, trans. MADIAN, 339-40. 

4° GBM, ed. KHASHABAH, 1178, trans. MADIAN, 348. 
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For al-Farabi melodies composed only to give sensual aural plea- 
sure have little value, as the ultimate aim of human life is neither play 
nor relaxation, but at times they may provide needed proper play and 
relaxation." One ought to limit relaxation, as it should occur only for 
the sake of later on dealing better with serious matters. So melodies 
composed only for amusement and relaxation constitute a danger for 
ordinary people. Such people know that all human actions should aim 
at ultimate happiness, which they deem to be a pleasurable state that 
remains forever. The way they imagine this state resembles relaxation 
and play and so they end up confusing true human happiness of intel- 
lectual contemplation with such play and relaxation. Therefore, they 
look for melodies that aim only at rest and relaxation and made them 
very popular. Thus, melodies got bad reputation among those who are 
interested in intellectual representations and pursuits. Hence, many 
laws (shará' i) came near to condemning and forbidding melodies.** 
In Islam many theologians are weary of the emotional power of music 
and so limit its use. Al-Ghazalt, for instance, forbade playing the oud.” 
Often Muslims do not consider cantilations of Quranic recitation or of 
the call to prayer as melodies. 


Focusing on musical performance in his own time and in the Is- 
lamic empire, al-Farabi decries that most of the melodies and songs 
heard or performed are those that are almost considered as base by 
righteous people. The sorry moral state of music in his own time and 
milieu makes it difficult for the philosopher to demonstrate what the 
special aim of all melodies is and how such aim can and should be 
included in properly human affairs. In other words, al-Farabi is fully 
aware that his views on what kind of music should be performed are 
rather countercultural. He seems to give up trying to demonstrate what 
kind of music should be performed. Therefore, in what concerns the 
kinds of poetic discourse and their use by rulers, he simply refers us 


47 GBM, ed. KHASHABAH, 1183, trans. MADIAN, 357. 

^5 GBM, ed. KHASHABAH, 1186, trans. MADIAN, 360. 

? For al-Ghazali, see D. B. MACDONALD, “Emotional Religion in Islam as affected 
by Music and Singing. Being a Translation of a Book of the Zhya ‘Uliim ad-Din of al- 
Ghazzali with Analysis, Annotation, and Appendices", in Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society (1901), 195-252, 705-48 and (1902), 1-28. On the views of Muslim theolo- 
gians, see SHEHADI, Philosophies of Music in Islam. Part two: Listening to Music in 
Islam, 93-162. 
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to the art of poetry and the art of government. Such arts will allow us 
to understand how perfect melodies are part of truly human affairs and 
may help us to reach ultimate human happiness. The subtext is clear: it 
is time for a ruler to reform the current state of music in order to devel- 
op and promote music useful for the transmission of true philosophical 
views, 1.e., melodies well fitted to poetry that reflect and imitate well 
such views. 


Conclusion 


Two things are most striking in al-Farabi’s Great Book of Music. First, 
despite the highly technical and extensive musical aspect of this text 
that delights musicologists, many of the usual Farabian philosophical 
themes not only permeate it, but are woven into it. There is a high 
level of integration of al-Farabr's two loves, music and philosophy. At 
times there is some tension between al-Farabr's desire to give a true 
account of the practice of music in his own time and milieu, i.e. what 
the ear tells, and his philosophical attempt to fit music in the frame 
of the Posterior Analytics and to subordinate it to discourse and in 
particular discourse useful for promoting a true understanding of ul- 
timate happiness and for inciting us to appropriate action. Clearly, in 
al-Farabr's mind his two loves, philosophy and music, should harmoni- 
ously complement each other. The power of music should enhance the 
power of discourse and the power of philosophy should lead to a better 
understanding of music and its aims. Yet, music's excellence remains 
subordinated to philosophy, as for him music is closely linked to and 
primarily at the service of language, itself at the service of philosophy, 
thanks to logic. For al-Farabi, as should now be clear, music has much 
to do with language, logic, and even rulership. 


The second striking feature of the Great Book of Music is its con- 
cern with musical performance here and now, rather than on whatever 
he could have gleaned from his sources about musical performance 
among the “Ancients.” Other texts of al-Farabi are much less focused 
on the here and now. 
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3. The Nature, Kinds, and Limits of Logic 


DE QUIBUS EST LOGICA ? 
LA POSITION DE GAUTHIER BURLEY DANS LE DÉBAT MÉDIÉVAL 


LAURENT CESALLI 


xprimant sans doute un certain désarroi, voire une pointe d'agace- 

ment, Domingo de Soto écrit au sujet de la question de savoir quel 
est l'objet de la logique : « Quant à cette question, il y a autant d'opi- 
nions que de têtes (tot sunt opiniones quot capita) .»' Il suffit de ten- 
ter un petit tour d'horizon des opinions médiévales pour comprendre 
que cette déclaration n'a rien de rhétorique? Afin de donner à cette 
étude un point d'ancrage et de référence bien précis, nous avons pris le 
parti d'aborder le probléme à partir de la position de Gauthier Burley 
(ca. 1275-1344)? Ce choix s'explique non seulement par la position 


' DOMINGO DE Soto, Jn Porphyrii Isagogen, s. ed., Venetiis 1587, f. 22a. On se ré- 
fère parfois aussi à la question dont traite cette étude au moyen de l'expression ‘le sujet 
de la logique', sans doute à cause de la formulation latine classique ‘de subiecto logi- 
cae’ ou de la locution anglaise ‘subject matter’. Il me semble toutefois qu'en français, 
le terme ‘objet’ exprime mieux ce dont il s'agit, à savoir de la réponse à la question ‘de 
quoi la logique parle-t-elle ?’. 

? Pour un état des lieux récent remarquablement complet de la question, cf. A. Ro- 
BERT, « Le débat sur le sujet de la logique et la réception d' Albert le Grand au Moyen 
Age », in Ad notitiam ignoti. L'Organon dans la translatio studiorum à l'époque 
d' Albert le Grand (Studia Artistarum, Études sur la Faculté des arts dans les Universi- 
tés médiévales 37), éd. J. BRUMBERG-CHAUMONT, Turnhout 2013, 467-512 (voir éga- 
lement, dans le méme volume, J. BRUMBERG-CHAUMONT, « ‘Ad notitiam ignoti...’. 
The Organon in the translatio studiorum at the Time of Albert the Great : Order of 
Treatises, Divisions of Logic and Textual Transmissions. Introduction », 7-35, en par- 
ticulier 7-15). Pour des études récentes consacrées à la nature de la logique médiévale, 
voir également : S. EBBESEN, « What Counted as Logic in the Thirteenth Century ? », 
in Methods and Methodologies. Aristotelian Logic East and West, 500-1500 (Investi- 
gating Medieval Philosophy 2), ed. M. CAMERON and J. MARENBON, Leiden 2011, 93- 
107. Je me permets de renvoyer également à L. CESALLI « Medieval Logic as Sprach- 
philosophie », in Bulletin de philosophie médiévale 52 (2010), 117-132. 

3 Pour une présentation récente et compréhensive de la pensée de Burley, cf. 4 
Companion to Walter Burley, Late Medieval Logician and Metaphyisician, ed. A. 


The Origin and Nature of Language and Logic 
Turnhout, 2020 (Rencontres de philosophie médiévale 20) Dp. 213-244 
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chronologique centrale de Burley, mais aussi et surtout par son impor- 
tance dans l'histoire de la logique : il est, avec Guillaume d'Ockham et 
Jean Buridan, l'un des grands logiciens de la premiére moitié du 14e 
siècle. De plus, sa sympathie mainte fois exprimée à l'égard des antiqui 
confére à son débat avec les moderni le caractére de la confrontation 
d'un réalisme archaisant avec les tendances les plus novatrices de son 
temps. A cet égard, la position de Burley s'avére centrale également du 
point de vue doctrinal, et non pas seulement chronologique. 


Dans ce qui suit, nous exposerons donc, dans une premiere partie, la 
réponse détaillée que donne Burley à la question de savoir ce qu'est l’ob- 
jet de la logique, notre analyse aboutissant à une suggestion quant à la 
manière de comprendre la notion intrigante de choses de seconde inten- 
tion (res secundae intentionis). Notre seconde partie visera à reconstruire 
le contexte doctrinal large dans lequel s'inscrit ce premier résultat. Pour 
ce faire, nous revisiterons un scenario historiographique bien établi et 
selon lequel notre question éponyme reçoit une réponse en deux temps : 
d'abord considérée comme une science des mots (scientia sermocinalis), 
la logique devient, à partir des années 1250, une science des pensées 
(scientia rationalis). A bien y regarder, toutefois, il s'avére que la situa- 
tion est plus complexe. On peut en effet mettre en évidence des éléments 
qui tendent à relativiser ce scenario : certains penseurs des 12e, 13e et 
14e siècles, lesquels ne remettent évidemment pas en question les liens 
étroits qui existent entre la logique, d'une part, et les mots et les pensées, 
de l'autre, insistent néanmoins sur le fait que ce dont traite la logique ne 
peut étre réduit ni à la sphére des mots, ni à celle des pensées. La ten- 
dance générale à l’œuvre est alors à l’« externalisation » et à l’« objec- 
tivation » dans le sens où la question ‘de quibus est logica ?’ reçoit une 
réponse en termes de choses ou, alternativement, d'entités sui generis, 
les unes comme les autres étant clairement distinguées à la fois des mots 
et des concepts. En guise d'entrée en matiére, nous commengons par 
quelques remarques générales sur la portée de notre question directrice. 


I. Logique et science 


La question de savoir quel est l'objet de la logique a une portée qui 
déborde largement le champ disciplinaire — celui de la logique — au sein 


Cowri (Brill’s Companions to the Christian Tradition 41), Leiden 2013 (en particulier 
la section 2, intitulée « The Logician and the Metaphysician »). 
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duquel elle est traditionnellement posée. Cette question s’avère en effet 
cruciale pour établir en quoi consiste ce que l’on peut appeler « l’iden- 
tité scientifique », à savoir : ce que veut dire, pour un domaine donné 
du savoir, que d'étre une science.* Les sciences se démarquent les unes 
des autres par leurs objets respectifs — ainsi, la physique traite des corps 
en mouvements, la psychologie de l’âme, etc. En conséquence, ce qui 
fait des différentes sciences des espèces d'un même genre ne peut être 
quelque chose comme un objet qui leur serait commun, et c'est bien 
plutót sur le plan de la méthode qu'est à rechercher l'élément unifica- 
teur que requiert tout genre. Plus exactement, c'est la méthode démons- 
trative qui, indépendamment de la nature des objets considérés, permet 
de distinguer, au sein du savoir humain, ce qui reléve de la science de 
ce qui lui est étranger. 


Or cette méthode — la démonstration scientifique — n'est autre que 
la piéce maitresse de la logique telle que la présentent traditionnelle- 
ment les médiévaux en s'appuyant sur la systématique (apocryphe) qui 
a présidé à la constitution de l'Organon aristotélicien : on ne s'intéresse 
aux termes qu'en tant qu'ils sont les constituants des propositions, et à 
ces derniéres qu'en vertu des fonctions de prémisses et de conclusion 
qu'elles assument dans les syllogismes.? 


^ A la manière de ce que pouvait faire un Gundissalinus (suivant ainsi al-Farabi), 
j'utilise le terme ‘science’ comme synonyme de ‘philosophie’. Dans le De divisione 
philosophiae du premier, en effet, ce qui est présenté est directement inspiré du sys- 
tème des sciences exposé par le second dans son De scientiis (cf. A. FIDORA, Die Wis- 
senschaftstheorie des Dominicus Gundissalinus, Berlin 2003, en particulier 23-96). 
Sur la notion de scientia au Moyen Age, cf. la section 1 (« The Origin of the Medieval 
Notions of Science and the Division of the Sciences ») du second volume des actes du 
8* congrés international de la SIEPM: Knowledge and the Sciences in Medieval Philo- 
sophy, ed. S. KNUUTTILA, R. TYORINOJA and S. EBBESEN, Helsinki 1987. 


$ Voir, par exemple, les premières lignes des Tractatus de PETRUS HISPANUS I, 1 : 
« Dialectica (ou logica) est ars ad omnium methodorum principia viam habens. Et ideo 
in acquisitione scientiarum dialectica debet esse prior. » ; ou ce passage du De ortu 
scientiarum ROBERTUS KILWARDBY, De ortu scientiarum $457, ed. A.G. JUDY, London 
1976, 157: « Hinc potest patere quare logica dicitur modus scientiarum... Ipsa enim 
in se modos rerum consideratarum in aliis scientiis et in semetipsa contemplatur, et 
modum etiam inquirendi verum docet in omnibus cum scientia non sit nisi veri cogni- 
tio. » ; ou encore ce que dit Ockham en ouverture de Somme de logique GUILLELMUS 
DE OCKHAM, Summa logicae epist. proem. 6, ed. PH. BOEHNER, G. GAL and S. BROWN 
(Opera Philosophica 1), Saint Bonaventure 1974 : « Logica enim est omnium artium 
aptissimum instrumentum, sine qua nulla scientia perfecte sciri potest, quae non more 
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Se pose alors la question de savoir si ce statut de véritable Wis- 
senschafislehre a pour conséquence d'exclure la logique de la famille 
des sciences et de la priver du méme coup d'un domaine d'investiga- 
tion propre — son objet —, un domaine qui serait à la logique ce que 
les corps en mouvement sont à la physique, ou l’âme à la psychologie. 
Cette dialectique de la partie et de l'instrument — la logique est-elle une 
partie ou un instrument de la philosophie ? (utrum logica sit pars vel 
instrumentum philosophiae) — manifeste davantage une tension entre 
deux pôles qu'une alternative exclusive. De fait, la majorité des auteurs 
ne tranchent pas : la logique est à la fois partie et instrument de la phi- 
losophie.° 


Cette solution équilibrée appelle elle-méme une clarification : en 
tant que science, la logique a nécessairement un objet ; mais quel peut 
bien étre cet objet, étant donné le statut particulier de cette science 
dont le produit le plus abouti — la théorie de la démonstration — confére 
précisément à toutes les autres sciences leur « identité » en tant que 
sciences ? Cet objet doit à la fois étre propre — il s'agit de l'objet de la 
logique et d'aucune autre science — et avoir quelque chose de commun 
— aucun domaine du savoir n'est une science s'il ne procéde démons- 
trativement. Tel est (peut-étre) le propre de l'objet de la logique (et cela 
explique aussi la portée extrémement générale de la question qui nous 
occupe) : être la « matière » d'une science - la logique — et fonder la 
« forme » de toute science (la sienne y compris).’ 


materialium instrumentorum usu crebro consumitur, sed per cuiuslibet alterius scien- 
tiae studiosum exercitium continuum recipit incrementum. ». 

€ Voir, par exemple, ce passage du De divisione philosophiae de Gundissalinus. 
DOMINICUS GUNDISSALINUS, De divisione philosophiae, herausgegeben und philoso- 
phiegeschichtlich untersucht nebst einer Geschichte der philosophischen Einleitung 
bis zum Ende der Scholastik v. L. BAUR (Beitráge der Geschichte der Philosophie 4,2- 
3), Münster 1903, 18-19 « Et ita omnis scientia uel est pars philosophie (sc. ut philoso- 
phia naturalis) uel instrumentum (sc. ut grammatica), uel pars simul et instrumentum... 
Set pars et instrumentum simul est logica... Logica uero, secundum quod utilis est ad 
ueritatem in se et in aliis scienciis inueniendis, instrumentum, set secundum quod phi- 
losophie subiecti eius disposiciones inquirit, sicut et de ceteris, pars eius est. » 

7 Voir le moment réflexif présent, par exemple, dans la caractérisation du rapport de 
la logique à la science que donne Gundissalinus dans le passage cité ci-dessus, n. 5. 
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II. Quel est l'objet de la logique ? La réponse de Burley 


Nous reconstruisons la réponse de Burley à partir du prologue général 
à la dernière série de commentaires qu'il consacre à l'Ars vetus, en 
1337.5 Ce prologue présente deux parties principales (et inégales) : 


(1) Trois questions sont soulevées à propos de la logique en général 
(1.1) Quelle est l'unité de la logique ? 
(1.2) Quel est l'objet de la logique ? 
(1.3) Quelle est l'utilité de la logique ? 

(2) A propos de la science transmise par le livre de Porphyre 


Si l'essentiel de ce qui nous intéresse se trouve dans la section 
(1.2), celle-ci ne peut être comprise que sur l’arrière-fond de la pre- 
miére question, soulevée à propos de l'unité de la logique. 


II.1. L'unité de la logique 


Il y a trois maniéres de comprendre ce qu'est la logique, explique Bur- 
ley, et du méme coup, trois facons de rendre compte de son unité : 
(i) on comprend la logique comme étant quelque chose de commun à 
toutes les conclusions démontrées dans les livres traitant de logique, 
et en ce premier sens, l'unité de la logique est celle d'un genre ; (ii) la 
logique est congue comme une conclusion bien précise établie dans un 
ouvrage de logique, et en ce deuxiéme sens, son unité est numérique ; 
(iii) la logique est comprise comme l'agrégat composé de l'ensemble 
des conclusions démontrées dans les livres de logique, et en ce dernier 
sens, son unité est à la fois « agrégative », comme celle d'une armée, 
d'une ville ou de toute autre entité collective, et « connexive » en vertu 
des rapports de dépendance existant entre les parties de la logique, de 
sorte que la connaissance d'une partie facilite celle des autres.’ 


* GUALTERUS BURLAEUS, Super artem veterem Porphyrii et Aristotelis, s. ed., Vene- 
tiis 1497, ff. a2ra-a3rb. Une édition de ce prologue est donnée en annexe de L. CESALLI, 
« Logique et topique chez Gauthier Burley », in Les lieux de l'argumentation. Histoire 
du syllogisme topique d’Aristote à Leibniz, éd. J. BIARD et F. MARIANI ZINI (Studia 
artistarum 22), Turnhout 2009, 293-333 : 327-333. Les numéros de $ donnés dans les 
références qui suivent sont ceux de cette édition. 

? Notons que le modèle de l'unité générique décrit ici (c'est le premier type d'unité) 
pourrait étre mobilisé pour rendre compte de l'effet unificateur exercé par la logique 
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II.2. Le domaine de la logique 


Burley aborde la question du domaine de la logique en soulevant deux 
questions distinctes : (a) de quoi traite la logique (de quibus est logi- 
ca) ? — il s'agit d'une question « bottom-up » visant à identifier /es ob- 
jets dont la logique va établir qu'ils possédent telles ou telles propriétés 
(chose que fait toute science pour les objets constituant son domaine 
propre) ; (b) quel est l'objet de la logique (quid est subiectum logicae) ? 
— il s’agit cette fois d'une question « top down » visant à identifier une 
catégorie générale sous laquelle tombent tous les objets dont la logique 
démontre qu'ils possèdent telles ou telles propriétés. Autrement dit, il 
y a une relation du général au particulier entre ce qui est visé par la 
question (b) et ce que vise la question (a) : les objets de quibus tombent 
sous le subiectum de la logique. 


La question de quibus elle-méme est traitée dans la perspective des 
trois alternatives classiques : « ... 1l faut se demander de quoi traite 
la logique : s'il s'agit de choses, ou de concepts, ou de sons vocaux 

. ».!° La réponse de Burley est de prime abord tout à fait standard 
pour l'époque : « et il faut répondre, selon [ce que dit] Avicenne dans 
sa Logique, que la logique traite d'intentions secondes jointes à des 
intentions premières (/ogica est de intentionibus secundis adiunctis 
primis). ».!! Traditionnellement, l'intentio avicennienne est interprétée 
comme étant un concept, et Burley semble s'inscrire dans cette ligne : 


sur l'ensemble des sciences, comme nous avons tenté de le faire ci-dessus, dans la 
section I. 


10 GUALTERUS BURLAEUS, Super artem veterem Porphyrii et Aristotelis, prol. $14. 


!! GUALTERUS BURLAEUS, Super artem veterem Porphyrii et Aristotelis, prol. $14. 
Cette conception de la logique comme traitant des intentions secondes jointes à des 
intentions premiéres remonte directement à la Philosophia prima du Philosophe persan 
Avicenne. AVICENNA, Liber de philosophia prima sive scientia divina, I-IV, ed. S. VAN 
RIET (Avicenna Latinus I.3), Leiden 1977, I, 2, 10 : « Subiectum vero logicae, sicut 
scisti, sunt intentiones intellectae secundo, quae apponuntur intentionibus intellectis 
primo, secundum quod per eas pervenitur de cognito ad ignotum. » Elle est attestée 
chez les latins au plus tard depuis le milieu du 13* siécle, cf. BRUMBERG-CHAUMONT, 
« ‘Ad notitiam ignoti’... », 9, n. 5 qui fait le point sur la littérature récente. On peut 
également mentionner ici A. MAIERU, « Influenze arabe e discussioni sulla natura della 
logica presso i latini fra il XIII e il XIV secolo », in Za diffusione delle scienze isla- 
miche nel medio evo europeo (Accademia nazionale dei Lincei, Fondazione Leone 
Caetani), Roma 1987, 243-267, ainsi que A. I. SABRA, “Avicenna on the Subject Matter 
of Logic", in The Journal of Philosophy 77 (1980), 746-764. 
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... une intention, selon ce que nous disons maintenant, est la méme 
chose qu'un concept d'une chose, et le concept d'une chose est double, 
à savoir premier et second — par exemple : je peux avoir un concept 
d'homme par lequel je congois la nature humaine de maniére absolue, 
à savoir en concevant qu'il est une substance animée, sensible, ration- 
nelle ; et ainsi, je n'ai qu'un premier concept. Mais je peux avoir un 
concept d'homme par lequel je conçois la nature humaine en rapport 
à ce qui participe cette même nature, comme Socrate et Platon ; et 
ainsi, j'ai un autre concept, à savoir un concept comparé, qui est dit 
secondaire ; et ce dernier est abstrait à partir du premier concept. Le 
premier concept est appelé une intention première, le second concept, 
une intention seconde.” 


Une intentio est un concept, et l'on peut en distinguer deux types sui- 
vant la manière qu'on aura de se rapporter cognitivement à un même 
objet, par exemple à l'étre humain. Un concept peut ainsi porter sur 
la nature humaine tout court, c'est-à-dire viser ce qu'exprime la dé- 
finition de l'espéce humaine — et l’on a alors affaire à un concept de 
premier ordre ou intentio prima ; mais ce que l'on aura ainsi conçu 
— la nature humaine tout court — peut également être visé de manière 
relative, c'est-à-dire en relation avec les choses dont, précisément, elle 
est la nature — par exemple : Socrate, Platon, et les autres membres 
de l'espéce humaine — et l’on a alors affaire à un concept de second 
ordre ou intentio secunda. L' intentio secunda est abstraite de l’inten- 
tio prima, et ce en vertu de la comparaison de la nature en soi avec ce 
dont elle est la nature. L'intention premiére semble donc correspondre 
à la « pure » nature avicennienne (quelque chose comme I’ humani- 
tas tantum, en soi indifférente à toute détermination ultérieure), alors 
que l'intention seconde en est dérivée ou abstraite sous le rapport de 
l'universalité, c'est-à-dire en tant qu'elle est commune à (et donc pré- 
dicable de) plusieurs. 


12 GUALTERUS BURLAEUS, Super artem veterem Porphyrii et Aristotelis, prol. 815 : 
« ... Intentio secundum quod nunc loquimur est idem quod conceptus rei, et conceptus 
rei duplex est, scilicet primus et secundus, verbi gratia, possum enim de homine ha- 
bere unum conceptum quo concipio humanam naturam absolute, scilicet intelligendo 
vel concipiendo ipsum esse substantiam animatam sensibilem rationalem et sic habeo 
unum conceptum solum primum. Et possum conceptum de homine habere quo conci- 
pio naturam humanam in ordine ad illa que participant eamdem naturam scilicet ad 
Sortem et Platonem et sic habeo alium conceptum scilicet conceptum comparatum qui 
dicitur secundarius conceptus et iste abstrahitur a conceptu primo. Conceptus primus 
dicitur prima intentio, conceptus secundus dicitur secunda intentio. » 
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Dans le même souffle, toutefois, Burley identifie l'intentio secunda 
non pas avec un concept, mais avec une chose (ou une partie d'une 
chose) : 

... Je dis donc que la logique traite des choses de seconde intention 

en tant qu'elles sont des intentions secondes, car en logique, on ne 

traite des choses ou des sons vocaux qu'en vertu de leur rapport aux 

intentions secondes... [E]n logique on ne traite des sons vocaux que 
dans la mesure où elles signifient des choses et dans la mesure où des 
intentions secondes sont dans les choses." 


Burley n'est-il pas au clair avec la distinction entre chose et concept ? 
C'est un point sur lequel nous reviendrons.'* Retenons pour l'heure que 
Burley maintient ensemble deux théses de prime abord incompatibles 
quant à la nature de l'objet de la logique : d'une part, les intentions 
secondes sont des concepts (seconds/dérivés) de choses (conceptus se- 
cundarii rerum) ; de l'autre les intentions secondes sont des choses (res 
secundae intentionis ut sunt secundae intentiones), ou, plus exactement, 
que les choses de seconde intention que sont les intentions secondes (!) 
existent dans les choses (eis [rebus] insunt intentiones secundae). 


Quant à la question de subiecto, elle est traitée à la lumiére de deux 
séries de distinctions (de subiecto, puis de logica), la seconde reprenant 
exactement la tripartition au moyen de laquelle Burley a distingué, dans 
la première partie du prologue, différents types d'unité de la logique, ce 
que l’on peut résumer schématiquement de la manière suivante : 


B GUALTERUS BURLAEUS, Super artem veterem Porphyrii et Aristotelis, prol. $15 : 
« ... dico ergo quod logica est de rebus secundae intentionis ut sunt secundae inten- 
tiones, quia in logica non determinatur de rebus nec de vocibus nisi per habitudinem 
ad intentiones secundas... [N]on determinatur de vocibus in logica nisi inquantum 
significant res ut eis insunt intentiones secundae. » 


^ Cf. notre « tentative de synthèse », ci-dessous. 


5 GUALTERUS BURLAEUS, Super artem veterem Porphyrii et Aristotelis, De su- 
biecto $16 : « ... datur distinctio de subiecto et de logica quia quoddam est subiectum 
in quo et quoddam est subiectum circa quod. Subiectum in quo cuiuslibet scientie est 
intellectus quia omnis scientia humana est in intellectu tamquam in subiecto. Subiec- 
tum autem circa quod est illud circa quod est consideratio et tale subiectum circa quod 
est duplex ; quoddam contentivum et est illud quod est commune ad omnia per se 
considerata in scientia. Aliud est subiectum principale et est illud de quo principaliter 
consideratur in scientia. » De logica 817 : « ... de logica distinguo, quia uno modo 
accipitur ut est genus ad omnes habitus acquisitos in libris logice. Alio modo pro habitu 
particulari unius conclusionis ostense in logica. Tertio modo pro aggregato ex omnibus 
habitibus traditis in libris logice. » 
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Sur la base de ces distinctions, Burley croise les deux acceptions de 
« l'objet à propos duquel » (subiectum circa quod) ou « objet conte- 
nant et principal » (contentivum et principale) avec les trois maniéres 
de comprendre ce qu'est la logique — à savoir : un genre (1), quelque 
chose de numériquement un (2), un agrégat (3) — pour obtenir la distri- 
bution suivante : 


Et en parlant de la logique au premier et au troisiéme sens, je dis que 
l'objet premier de la logique est double, à savoir : ou premier par 
adéquation ou premier en tant que principal. Je dis donc que l'objet 
premier par adéquation (ou objet contenant, sur lequel elle porte) est 
une chose de seconde intention ou un étant de raison ; et il ne faut 
entendre par ‘étant de raison’ rien d'autre qu'une chose de seconde 
intention. Mais si nous parlons de l'objet premier de la logique en 
tant que principal, alors je dis que l'objet premier de la logique est 
le syllogisme démonstratif, car c'est principalement sa connaissance 
qui est investiguée en logique... Mais si nous parlons de la logique au 
deuxième sens, à savoir en tant qu'elle est la possession particulière 
d'une seule conclusion, je dis que l'objet dont une propriété est dé- 
montrée est l’objet de cette science particulière, par exemple : si une 
propriété du genre est démontrée, l'objet de la science acquise par 


cette démonstration est le genre.!6 


16 GUALTERUS BURLAEUS, Super artem veterem Porphyrii et Aristotelis, prol. $20 : 
« Et loquendo de logica primo et tertio modo sic dico quod subiectum primum logice 
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On peut résumer le résultat de cette analyse de la notion de subiec- 
tum logicae en posant avec Burley, premiérement, que l'objet conte- 
nant (subiectum contentivum) de la logique comprise aux sens (1) 
et (3) est une chose de seconde intention ou un étant de raison (res 
secundae intentionis, ens rationis) ; deuxiémement, que l'objet prin- 
cipal (subiectum principale) de la logique comprise au sens (1) et (3) 
est le syllogisme démonstratif ; et troisièmement, que l'objet à pro- 
pos duquel (sont démontrées certaines propriétés : subiectum circa 
quod) de la logique comprise au sens (2) se décline selon la variété 
des objets logiques dont il s'agit d'établir qu'ils possèdent telles ou 
telles propriétés — il peut donc s'agir, par exemple, et selon le secteur 
de la logique concerné, du genre, de l'espéce, de la proposition, du 
terme, etc. 


A propos des deux premiéres acceptions du subiectum logicae, 
Burley fait les observations suivantes : 


(1) La *chose de seconde intention' (res secundae intentionis) est la 
catégorie la plus générale permettant de se référer aux objets dont traite 
la logique (il est vrai de dire de chacun de ces objets ‘hoc est res se- 
cundae intentionis’ , ou encore ‘hoc est ens rationis’, et c’est en ce sens 
que l'on peut parler de subiectum contentivum, i.e. qui, littéralement, 
contient ou englobe les objets dont traite la logique) ; par ailleurs, la 
logique ne démontre rien à propos de la res secundae intentionis (et 
nous pouvons ajouter que cela reviendrait à la métaphysique ou éven- 
tuellement à la psychologie), mais seulement à propos de ce qui tombe 
sous cette catégorie (i.e. à propos de ce dont on peut dire ‘hoc est res 
secundae intentionis") ; enfin, la res secundae intentionis joue, par rap- 
port à la logique, le même rôle que jouent pour les différentes sciences 
leurs objets adéquats (la res secundae intentionis est à la logique ce que 
les corps en mouvement sont à la physique, par exemple). 


est duplex, scilicet vel primum primitate adequationis vel primum primitate principali- 
tatis. Dico tunc quod subiectum primum primitate adequationis sive subiectum conten- 
tivum circa quod est res secundae intentionis sive ens rationis et non est aliud intel- 
ligendum per ens rationis quam res secundae intentionis. Si vero loquimur de primo 
subiecto in logica primitate principalitatis sic dico quod subiectum primum in logica 
est syllogismus demonstrativus quia eius notitia principaliter inquiritur in logica... Si 
vero loquamur de logica secundo modo accepta scilicet prout est habitus particularis 
unius conclusionis tantum sic dico quod illud subiectum de quo probatur passio est su- 
biectum illius scientie particularis verbi gratia si probatur passio de genere, subiectum 
illius scientie acquisite per istam probationem est genus. » 
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(2) Le syllogisme démonstratif, quant à lui, est subiectum prin- 
cipale au sens oü c'est à la connaissance de ce qu'est un syllogisme 
démonstratif qu'est ordonnée l'ensemble de la connaissance acquise 
en logique (la logique est non seulement la science qui définit le syllo- 
gisme démonstratif, mais elle est elle-même, par définition, démonstra- 
tive). 


A cela, nous pouvons ajouter une troisiéme observation. Il semble 
que les objets logiques (c'est la troisiéme des acceptions du subiec- 
tum logicae distinguées par Burley) se trouvent dans une relation de 
double dépendance par rapport au subiectum compris dans ses deux 
autres sens : une dépendance essentielle par rapport à la res secundae 
intentionis (dire qu'un genre, par exemple, est une res secundae inten- 
tionis, c'est répondre à la question ‘quid est’ soulevée à son propos) ; 
et une dépendance méthodologique par rapport au syllogisme démons- 
tratif (aucune propriété du genre n'est établie autrement que par une 
démonstration). 


II.3. Tentative de synthèse : 
qu'est-ce qu'une res secundae intentionis ? 


Force est de constater que Burley met son lecteur dans une situation 
inconfortable : d'une part, il place sa discussion visant à déterminer la 
nature de l'objet de la logique sous la tripartition res, conceptus, vox ; 
de l'autre, il pose que l'objet de la logique est constitué d'intentions 
secondes, lesquelles sont introduites comme étant non seulement des 
concepts de second ordre, mais également des choses ou des consti- 
tuants des choses (res secundae intentionis, insunt rebus) ; par ailleurs, 
il identifie res secundae intentionis et ens rationis. Bref, par transitivi- 
té, nous obtenons les égalités problématiques suivantes : 


intention seconde (intentio secunda) — 

concept secondaire (de chose) (conceptus secundarius) — 
chose de seconde intention (res secundae intentionis) — 
étant de raison (ens rationis) 


Est-il possible de tirer de cela une réponse cohérente à la question 
portant sur la nature des objets dont traite la logique ? Repartons de 
l'exemple de la nature humaine, et considérons les éléments suivants, 
caractéristiques de la position de Burley : 
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(a) les universaux existent hors de l’âme (il y a des choses qui ne 
sont pas singuliéres) et sont des constituants métaphysiques des parti- 
culiers (ce qui rend vraie la proposition *Sor est homo' est l'humanité 
de Socrate, et il s'agit de quelque chose qui existe en Socrate) ;" 


(b) toutefois, un tel réalisme n'est à comprendre ni au sens de Pla- 
ton (les universaux n'existent pas séparément des particuliers), ni au 
sens de Guillaume de Champeaux (l'humanité de Socrate et celle de 
Platon ne sont que spécifiquement, et non pas numériquement iden- 
tiques, il ne s'agit pas du même « homme commun » qui existerait à la 
fois en Socrate et Platon) ;!* 


(c) parmi les noms de premiére imposition (i.e. parmi les noms 
qui renvoient à des choses et non pas à des mots), Burley distingue les 
noms de première intention comme ‘homo’ ou ‘animal’ des noms de 
seconde intention comme ‘species’ ou ‘genus’, un nom de première 


17 GUALTERUS BURLAEUS, Super artem veterem, Liber predicamentorum, Venetiis 
1497, f. c6ra : « ... apparent duo contraria dictis modernorum. Primum est quod uni- 
versalia de genere substantie sunt extra animam... ». Sur la position de Burley dans 
le débat médiéval, cf. A. D. Conti, « Studio storico-critico », in JOHANNES SHARPE, 
Quaestio super, a cura di A. D.. CONTI universalia (Corpus Philosophorum Medii Aevi. 
Testi e studi 9), Firenze 1990, 209-336, ainsi que A. DE LIBERA, La querelle des univer- 
saux. De Platon à la fin du Moyen Áge (Des Travaux), Paris 1996. 


18 GUALTERUS BURLAEUS, Tractatus de universalibus, c. 3, ed. H.-U. WOHLER, Leip- 
zig 1999, 20 : « Universale hab<et> esse solum in suis singularibus et... universale 
secundum se totum est in quolibet suo singulari... » ; voir également le passage sui- 
vant GUALTERUS BURLAEUS, Super artem veterem, Liber predicamentorum, Venetiis 
1497, d3rb : « Ad quintum principale, cum dicitur [quod] haec species homo sit eadem 
omnino res in Sorte et Platone [vel] alia et alia, dicendum quod haec species homo est 
eadem in Sorte et Platone. Et cum dicitur quod eadem esset res hic et Romae et simul 
moveretur et quiesceret, dicendum quod haec species homo est una res secundum spe- 
ciem, et non est inconveniens quod eadem res secundum speciem sit hic et Romae et 
simul moveatur et requiescat. » Le fait que l'humanité existant en Socrate et Platon 
soit qualifiée d'une méme chose existante simultanément ne suffit pas à faire de Burley 
un réaliste à la Guillaume de Champeaux : cette espéce n'est pas une substance com- 
mune (comme elle l'est pour Guillaume), et les différents membres de l'espéce ne se 
distinguent pas par leurs accidents (contrairement à ce que pense Guillaume). Sur ces 
points, cf. l'étude de C. ERISMANN, L'homme commun. La genése du réalisme ontolo- 
gique durant le haut Moyen Áge (Sic et Non), Paris 2011, en particulier 75-79 ; pour 
le principe d'individuation chez Burley, cf. I. Bon, « Walter Burley », in Individuation 
in Scholasticism: The Later Middle Ages and Counter-Reformation, ed. J.J. E. GRACIA 
(Suny Series in Philosophy), New York 1994, 347-71. 
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intention étant « commun aux choses », et un nom de seconde intention 
étant « commun aux concepts ».? 


Cela posé, c'est au moyen de la distinction entre objet et contenu 
d'un acte mental? que la position de Burley se laisse décrire au mieux. 
Une intentio, qu'elle soit premiére ou seconde, dépend existentielle- 
ment d'un acte mental (les intentions sont des concepts, et il n'y a pas 
de concepts sans activité intellectuelle). La nature humaine — consti- 
tuant métaphysique, par exemple, de Socrate — est l'objet (Obl), de 
l'acte mental donnant lieu à l'intention premiére correspondant au mot 
‘homo’ ; son contenu (C1), est ce que j'ai à l'esprit lorsque l'un de mes 
actes mentaux (A1) porte sur la nature humaine existant en Socrate ; au 
niveau propositionnel, ce premier état épistémique peut étre exprimé 
par un jugement comme celui-ci : ‘ceci—i.e. la nature humaine existant 
en Socrate — est une détermination essentielle de Socrate’. 


Quel sera l’objet (Ob2), de l'acte mental (A2) donnant lieu à l’in- 
tention seconde correspondant au mot ‘species’ ? Burley nous dit, 
rappelons-nous, qu'une intention seconde est un concept secondaire 
abstrait du concept premier qu'est une intention premiére (conceptus 
secundarius abstrahitur a conceptu primo). Cette relation d'abstrac- 
tion, nous semble-t-il, implique que Ob2 présente une certaine com- 
plexité au sens oü 1l doit inclure Obl plus quelque chose, ce quelque 
chose étant direcement lié à A1. Ce que l’on peut formuler ainsi : Ob2 


19 GUALTERUS BURLAEUS, Super artem veterem Porphyrii et Aristotelis $22 : « Unde 
secundum Boethium quedam sunt nomina rerum, distinguendo rem contra vocem, et 
quedam sunt nomina vocum. Nomina rerum secundum Boethium sunt nomina prime 
impositionis et sunt vocum nomina secunde impositionis. Nomen prime impositionis 
dividitur in nomen prime intentionis et nomen secunde intentionis. Nomen prime in- 
tentionis est commune rebus, nomen secunde intentionis est commune conceptibus. ». 

? Sans entrer dans les détails de cette distinction centrale et délicate, on peut tenter 
de la clarifier en donnant l'exemple suivant : lorsque quelqu'un se représente le Mont- 
Blanc, la montagne elle-méme est l'objet de son acte de représenter ; le contenu, n'est 
ni la montagne elle-méme, ni l'acte, mais ce qui est saisi « dans l'acte » (exactement 
comme un paysage représenté dans un tableau n'est pas constitué de forets, de lacs et 
de nuages). On peut donner une interprétation ontologique du contenu (ce que font 
par exemple Duns Scot et Burley) ou alors nier toute portée ontologique de la notion 
(comme le font par exemple Pierre d' Auriol ou le Guillaume d'Ockham de la maturité). 
Sur ce sujet, cf. A. de MURALT, L'enjeu de la philosophie médiévale : études thomistes, 
scotistes, occamiennes et grégoriennes (Studien und Texte zur Geistesgeschichte des 
Mittelalters 24), Leiden 1991, 90-167. 
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est la nature humaine existant en Socrate (= Ob1) sous le rapport de sa 
saisie par A1 (= le quelque chose de plus) ; par suite, le contenu (C2) de 
A2 est ce que j'ai à l'esprit lorsque l'un de mes actes mentaux porte sur 
la nature humaine existant en Socrate sous le rapport de sa saisie par 
Al ; au niveau propositionnel, ce second état épistémique peut être ex- 
primé par un jugement comme celui-ci : ‘ceci — i.e. la nature humaine 


existant en Socrate — est une nature commune”?! 


Si ce qui précéde est correct, on peut alors caractériser l'intentio 
prima correspondant au mot ‘homo’ comme étant Cl, et l'intentio se- 
cunda correspondant au mot ‘species’ comme étant C2. Le fait que 
les deux noms ‘homo’ et ‘species’ soient des noms de première im- 
position — 1.e. des noms de choses — s'explique par le fait que Obl est 
un constituant métaphysique de Socrate, et que Ob2 comprend Ob1 
comme partie. Quant à l'expression ‘res secundae intentionis’ (utilisée 
comme synonyme de ‘intentio secunda’, ‘conceptus rei secundarius' et 
‘ens rationis"), elle exprime à la fois le caractère complexe de Ob2 et 
la nature de ses constituants : avoir à l'esprit quelque chose comme C2 
suppose quelque chose comme A2, à savoir l'existence d'un acte men- 
tal portant sur une certaine chose (Ob1) ef sa saisie conceptuelle (A1). 


III. La question de l'objet de la logique (12° - 15° siècle) 


Dans un article influent de 1967,? Norman Kretzmann propose un 
schéma historiographique concernant l'évolution de la question de 
l'objet de la logique. Les médiévaux, dit-il, héritent d'une doctrine (la 
logique de tradition aristotélico-boécienne) quelque peu flottante quant 
à la nature de son objet, celui-ci étant marqué par une « crucial vague- 
ness » (mot, concept, ou chose, on ne sait pas trop).? On assiste alors 
au développement suivant : dans un premier temps, le Moyen Age est 
marqué par une prise de position tranchée, le « sermocinalisme », selon 


21 Notons que cela ne revient pas à dire que Ob2 est identique à C1 : tout ce qu'est 
C1 dépend existentiellement de A1 (il ny a pas de contenu sans acte) ; or une partie de 
Ob2 (à savoir Obl) est existentiellement indépendante de tout acte mental. 

2 N. KRETZMANN, "Semantics, History of", in The Encyclopedia of Philosophy, ed. 
P. EDWARDS, London 1967, vol. VII, 358-406. 

3 De ce point de vue, les discussions que l'on trouve typiquement au début des 
commentaires tardo-antiques (Ammonius, Simplicius, Boéce) aux Catégories ou du 
De interpretatione d' Aristote sont emblématiques. 
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lequel la logique traite des mots ; il s'agit d'une scientia sermocinalis 
dont deux figures emblématiques sont Garlandus Compotista et Pierre 
Abélard. Quelque chose comme un changement de paradigme se pro- 
duit au milieu du 13e siécle avec l'intégration de la doctrine « avicen- 
nienne » des intentiones, et des auteurs comme Thomas d'Aquin, Ro- 
bert Kilwardby ou Roger Bacon présentent la logique comme traitant 
non pas des mots, mais d'entités mentales (entia rationis) de sorte que 
de sermocinalis la logique devient une scientia rationalis (et nous par- 
lerons, de manière générale, de « mentalisme »).** 


IIL.1. Une scientia sermocinalis ? 


S'il est indéniable que la conception de l’objet de la logique subit un 
profond changement au milieu du 13e siècle, il n'est pas évident que 
les positions en présence avant et aprés cette mutation se laissent doci- 
lement ranger dans les catégories de « sermocinalisme », d'une part, et 
de mentalisme, de l'autre. Plus exactement, il semble que la « crucial 
vagueness » évoquée par Kretzmann, loin de se voir surmontée par 
la succession de deux grandes options théoriques compactes et anta- 
goniques, continue d'alimenter le foisonnement des opinions. C'est 
peut-étre le caractére « vague », s'il a jamais existé, qui ne survit pas 
au Moyen Age, mais il n'en découle pas quelque chose comme l'émer- 
gence d'un paradigme consensuel. 


Le « sermocinalisme » est représenté de maniére exemplaire par la 
Dialectica d'un certain Garlandus Compotista, texte rédigé entre 1080 
et 1120, et qui est peut-étre le premier traité médiéval de logique au 
sens technique du terme. On y lit en effet que la logique traite des sons 
vocaux (voces) et non pas des choses (res) : 


Un genre est ce qui se prédique essentiellement de plusieurs choses 
qui diffèrent par l’espèce ; la clause ‘qui se prédique’ fait se distinguer 
le genre de ce qui ne se prédique pas, à savoir des choses, lesquelles 
ne sauraient étre posées dans une proposition, et non pas des sons 
vocaux... Puisque les sons vocaux prédicables sont des genres et des 


24 KRETZMANN, “Semantics”, 371, utilise ‘Avicennianism’ pour qualifier cette nou- 
velle maniére de considérer la logique. D'autres ont parlé de « logique des modistes » 
(J. Pinborg), ou de « logique intentionnaliste » (C. Knudsen, A. Maierü), cf., outre 
les travaux mentionnés ci-dessus, n. 2, C. MARMO, “Suspicio : A Key Word to the Si- 
gnificance of Aristotle's Rhetoric in Thirteenth-Century Scholasticism", in Cahiers de 
l'Institut du Moyen Age Grec et Latin 60 (1990), 145-98 : 146. 
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espèces, il faut se demander si nous devons en traiter de la même 
manière que nous l'avons fait plus haut dans le traité du genre et de 
l’espèce, ou d'une manière différente. Or nous traiterons ici de ces 
mêmes sons vocaux d'une manière qui diffère de ce que nous avons 
fait plus haut...” 


Au cóté de Garlandus, on pourrait faire figurer Roscelin de Compiégne, 
taxé par Anselme de Canterbury d'« hérétique dialectique » pour avoir 
maintenu que les universaux ne sont rien d'autre que des sons émis 
par la voix (flatus vocis). ^ Nous sommes ici trés clairement en terre 
sermocinaliste. Toutefois, la situation devient moins limpide si l'on 
s'intéresse à celui que l'on présente souvent comme une autre grande 
figure du « sermocinalisme », Pierre Abélard. Il est vrai qu'Abélard 
combat avec force le réalisme pour en arriver à poser que les univer- 
saux sont des mots (sermones), qu'il oppose aux simples sons vocaux 
(voces), mais aussi aux choses (res). L'universel est ce qui se prédique 
de plusieurs ; or une telle propriété ne peut convenir qu'à un son vocal 
et non pas à une chose (car une telle chose devrait alors étre à la fois 
une et multiple, ce qui est impossible) ; par ailleurs, cette propriété ne 
convient pas à n'importe quel son vocal, mais seulement à ceux dont 
la valeur sémantique est telle qu'elle permet la prédication multiple : 
Ainsi donc, nous disons que les mots sont universels puisque par leur 
origine, c'est-à-dire par l'institution des hommes, ils sont destinés 
à étre prédiqués de plusieurs ; mais il est clair que les sons vocaux, 
comme les choses, ne sont pas le moins du monde universels, bien 
que tous les mots soient des sons vocaux. De fait, si une chose était 


prédiquée de plusieurs, on la trouverait, entiérement la méme, en plu- 
1 27 
sieurs. 


25 GARLANDUS COMPOTISTA, Dialectica. First Edition of the Manuscripts with an Intro- 
duction on the Life and Works of the Author and on the Contents of the present Work, ed. 
L.-M. DE Ru (Wijsgerige teksten en studies 3), Assen 1959, 3 et 11 : « Genus est quod 
predicatur de pluribus differentibus specie in eo quod quid sit ; ‘quod predicatur' facit 
differe ab illis que non predicantur, scilicet a rebus, non vocibus, que non habent poni 
in propositione... [C]um voces predicamentales genera sint et species, videndum est an 
eodem modo agere debeamus de eis quomodo superius in tractatu generis et speciei an 
alio modo. Et alio quidem modo agemus hic de eisdem vocibus quam superius... ». 


26 Cf. ANSELMUS CANTUARIENSIS, Epistola de incarnatione Verbi, ed. F. S. SCHMITT 
(Opera omnia 2), Edinburg 1946, 9. Sur l'interprétation dite « vocaliste » de la logique 
aux 11° et 12° siécles, voir la section intitulée « Pré-vocalistes et vocalistes », in Arts 
du langage et théologie aux confins des 11* et 12° siècles, éd. I. ROSIER-CATACH (Studia 
Artistarum 26), Turnhout 2011, 603-708. 


27 PETRUS ABAELARDUS, Logica "Nostrorum petitioni sociorum’, Glossae super Por- 
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Toutefois, lorsqu'il est question de savoir ce qui fonde non seulement 
la prédicabilité des termes généraux, mais encore les relations d'anté- 
cédent à conséquent prévalant entre les termes d'une inférence, il n'est 
plus question de mots, et encore moins de concepts ou de choses, mais 
d'entités sui generis (status pour les termes généraux, dicta pour les 
propositions). 


Le fait que le mot ‘homo’ ne donne pas à comprendre tel individu de 
l'espéce humaine plutót que tel autre (pas davantage, d'ailleurs, qu'il 
ne donne à entendre l'ensemble de ces individus), ce fait est la manifes- 
tation sémantico-gnoséologique qu'une cause commune d'imposition 
a présidé à son institution. Cette cause est le status de l'homme, ou 
encore l'étre-homme en lequel se rencontrent les individus de l'espéce, 
et en tant que tel, il ne saurait étre une chose : 


Car puisque [ce mot] ‘homo’ a été imposé aux hommes singu- 
liers en vertu de la méme cause... cette communauté d'imposition 
elle-méme empéche qu'un [particulier] puisse étre compris en lui, 
comme cela est le cas, par opposition, dans ce nom ‘Socrates’, dans 
lequel une seule personne est intelligée, raison pour laquelle il est 
dit étre un [nom] singulier. Mais dans un nom commun... à partir 
du pouvoir de signifier du son vocal, on n'intellige raisonnablement 
ni Socrate lui-méme, ni un autre, pas davantage que la collection 
entiére des hommes, pas davantage encore que Socrate en tant qu'il 
est homme n'est signifié, comme le veulent certains... Mais nous ap- 
pelons ‘statut d'homme" l'étre-homme lui-même, qui n'est pas une 
chose, et que nous qualifions aussi de cause commune d'imposition 
d'un nom à des singuliers, selon qu'ils se rencontrent mutuellement 
[en l'étre-homme].?* 


phyrium, ed. B. GEYER (Beitráge zur Geschichte der Philosophie des Mittelalters 21.4. 
Peter Abaelards philosophische Schriften 2), Münster 1933, 522 : « Sic ergo sermones 
universales esse dicimus, cum ex nativitate, idest ex hominum institutione, praedicari 
de pluribus habeant ; voces vero sive res nullatenus universales esse, etsi omnes ser- 
mones voces esse constat. Si enim aliqua res de pluribus praedicaretur, utique eadem 
in pluribus reperiretur. » Pour une étude récente et trés complète de la critique du 
réalisme par Abélard, cf. J. CARRIER et C. LAFLEUR, « Triple signification des noms uni- 
versels, intellection et abstraction dans la Logica ‘Ingredientibus’ : Super Porphyrium 
d'Abélard », in Laval théologique et philosophique 68 (2012), 91-128, ainsi que IIDEM, 
« Abélard et les universaux : édition et traduction du début de la Logica ‘Ingredienti- 
bus’ : Super Porphyrium », ibid., 129-210. 

28 PETRUS ABAELARDUS, Logica '"Ingredientibus ', Glossae super Porphyrium, ed. B. 
GEYER (Beiträge zur Geschichte der Philosophie des Mittelalters 21.1. Peter Abaelards 
philosophische Schriften 1), Münster 1919, 18 et 20 : « Nam quoniam ‘homo’ singulis 
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Pour ce qui est des inférences et de leurs termes, Abélard aboutit à 
un résultat analogue. La nécessité de certaines inférences exige que 
les termes de la relation d'antécédent à conséquent échappent à la 
contingence propre aux mots, aux concepts et aux choses. Il doit donc 
s'agir de quelque chose d'un autre ordre, à quoi l'on peut se référer en 
parlant de ce que disent ou signifient les propositions (les dicta) : 


. Si nous nous référons à la consécution de l'intellection des pro- 
positions, et si nous traitons des intellections elles-mémes, il n'y a 
aucune vérité d'inférence, puisqu'une intellection subsiste tout à fait 
sans l'autre... Je pense qu'il est clair que les choses ne sont pas ce 
qui est dit par les propositions... ce qui ressort... du sens des [propo- 
sitions] hypothétiques. En effet, une fois détruites toutes choses, une 
inférence comme celle-ci présente une consécution immuable : ‘si 
c'est un homme, c'est un animal"? 


D'autres exemples, apparentés à ce que nous venons de voir chez Abé- 
lard, peuvent étre donnés dans le but de relativiser le paradigme sermo- 
cinaliste censé déterminer la conception de l'objet de la logique avant 
le milieu du 13e siécle. Ils sont tirés de deux manuels anonymes connus 
depuis leur édition partielle par De Rijk comme l’Ars Burana et l’Ars 
Meliduna, des textes rédigés autour de l'an 1200. Lorsqu'il s'agit de 
déterminer le genre de « choses » auquel appartiennent l'énongable 
(enuntiabile, ce qui est signifié par un énoncé) et le prédicable (les 
genres et les espéces), c'est, comme chez Abélard, l'idée d'un étre sui 
generis, distinct de celui que possédent les mots, les concepts et les 
choses, qui est à nouveau mise en avant : 


impositum est ex eadem causa... ipsa communitas impositionis ei est impedimento, 
ne quis possit in eo intelligi, sicut in hoc nomine ‘Socrates’ econtra unius propria per- 
sona intelligitur, unde singulare dicitur. In nomine vero communi... nec ipse Socrates 
nec alius nec tota hominum collectio rationabiliter ex vi vocis intelligitur nec etiam 
in quantum homo est, ipse Socrates per hoc nomen, ut quidam volunt, certificatur... 
Statum autem hominis ipsum esse hominem, quod non est res, vocamus, quod etiam 
diximus communem causam impositionis nominis ad singulos, secundum quod ipsi ad 
invicem conveniunt. » 

? PETRUS ABAELARDUS, Dialectica, ed. L.M. DE Rik (Wijsgerige Teksten en stud- 
ies 1), Assen 1956, 154 et 160 : « ... si ad intellectus propositionum consecutionem 
referamus, ut videlicet de ipsis intellectibus agamus, nulla est consequentiae veritas, 
cum scilicet alter intellectuum sine altero omnino subsistat... Clarum... arbitror esse 
res aliquas non esse ea quae a propositionibus dicuntur ; quod quidem ex sensu hypo- 
theticarum propositionum... apparet. Omnibus enim rebus destructis incommutabilem 
consecutionem tenet huiusmodi consequentia : si homo est, est animal. » 
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Si tu demandes à quel genre de choses appartient l'enuntiabile, s'il 
s'agit d'une substance ou d'un accident, il faut dire de l’enuntiabile, 
comme du prédicable, qu'il n'est ni une substance, ni un accident et 
n'appartient à aucune des catégories. En effet, il a son propre mode 
d'existence par soi.*° 


Ces quelques exemples tendent à montrer que la phase 1 du scenario 
esquissé par Kretzmann — le passage d'une « crucial vagueness » hé- 
ritée de l'Antiquité à une position claire, le « sermocinalisme », selon 
laquelle la logique traite des mots — n’a pas eu lieu, ou, du moins, que 
la décrire en ces termes a quelque chose de réducteur. Nous l'avons vu, 
une certaine ambiguité fondamentale demeure, et ce méme chez Abé- 
lard, l'une des figures emblématiques du « sermocinalisme ». Quant à la 
phase 2 du scenario, le tournant « mentaliste », elle est indéniablement 
fondée dans les textes d'aprés c. 1250, mais on voit se dessiner aussi un 
réalisme logique dont certaines formes sont clairement anti-mentalistes. 


IIL2. Le tournant mentaliste 


Il ne fait aucun doute que quelque chose comme un « tournant menta- 
liste » se produit au milieu du 13e siécle. Contrairement à ce que nous 
avons vu chez les auteurs ou dans les textes considérés dans notre sec- 
tion précédente, ce ne sont plus les mots ou alors des entités sui generis 
qui sont au centre des préoccupations du logicien, mais l'esprit, ses 
opérations et ses produits. A cet égard, la position d' Albert le Grand est 
tout à fait représentative (nous sommes dans les années 1252-1256). 
Selon lui, c'est l'argumentation (argumentatio) congue comme le rai- 
sonnement discursif emportant l'adhésion de l'esprit, qui est l'objet de 
la logique : 
Or puisque la logique est une science qui enseigne de maniére théo- 


rique comment et par quoi on parvient à la connaissance de ce qui est 
inconnu, il faut nécessairement que la logique soit de ces instruments 


3° ANONYMUS, Ars Burana, ed. L.M. DE RIJK, in Logica modernoum. A contribution 
to the history of early terminist logic. Vol. 2,2 The origin and early development of the 
theory of supposition; texts and indices, Assen 1967, 208 : « Si queris de quo rerum 
genere sit (sc. enuntiabile), an sit substantia an accidens, dicendum est de enuntiabili, 
sicut de predicabili, quod nec est substantia, nec accidens nec de aliquo predicamento- 
rum. Suum enim habet modum per se existendi. » Voir aussi ANONYMUS, Ars Meliduna, 
ed. L.M. DE Rx, Logica modernoum, vol. II.1 On the twelfth century theories of 
fallacy, Assen 1967, 359. 
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de la raison par lequel, en toute chose, une connaissance de l'inconnu 
est acquise au moyen de ce qui est connu du fait que le connu est pro- 
duit à partir de l'inconnu. Or cela est l'argumentation, dans la mesure 
ou une argumentation est un raisonnement disputant et convaincant 
la raison à propos de la connaissance de l'inconnu par le moyen d'un 
rapport de ce qui est connu à ce qui ne l’est pas.*! 


Une forme alternative de mentalisme est présente chez Thomas 
d'Aquin. S'il est d'accord avec Albert pour identifier l'objet de la lo- 
gique considérée comme discipline pratique (ars) avec les opérations 
de la raison”, ce dont traite à proprement parler (proprie) la logique ne 
sont pas des opérations, mais des étants de raison (entia rationis) ou 
encore des intentions (intentiones). Comme il l'écrit dans son commen- 
taire à la Métaphysique (rédigé entre 1271 et 1273) : 


L'étant de raison se prédique à proprement parler de ces intentions 
que la raison découvre dans les choses qu'elle considére ; comme 
l'intention du genre, et de l'espéce et de choses comparables, les- 
quelles ne se trouvent certes pas dans la nature des choses, mais dé- 
coulent d'une considération de la raison. Et ce genre de choses, à 
savoir l'étant de raison, est à proprement parler l'objet de la logique. 
Car ce genre d'intentions intelligibles correspondent aux étants de la 
nature dans la mesure où tous les étants de la nature tombent sous la 
considération de la raison...? 


3! ALBERTUS MAGNUS, Super Porphyrium de V universalibus, ed. M. SANTOS NOYA 
(Opera omnia 1.1), Münster 2004, 6 : « Cum autem logica sit scientia contemplative 
docens, qualiter et per quae devenitur per notum ad ignoti notitiam, oportet necessa- 
rio quod logica sit de huiusmodi rationis instrumento, per quod acquiritur per notum 
ignoti scientia in omni eo quod de ignoto notum efficitur. Hoc autem est argumentatio, 
secundum quod argumentatio est ratiocinatio mentem arguens et convincens per habi- 
tudinem noti ad ignotum de ignoti scientia. » Pour une présentation contextualisée ainsi 
qu'une discussion de cette position, cf. ROBERT, « Le débat sur le sujet de la logique ». 

? THOMAS DE AQUINO, Expositio Posteriorum Analyticorum I 1 n.2, ed. LEONINA 
(Opera omnia 1*, 2), Roma 1882: « Et haec ars est logica, idest rationalis scientia. 
Quae non solum rationalis est ex hoc, quod est secundum rationem (quod est omnibus 
artibus commune) ; sed etiam ex hoc, quod est circa ipsum actum rationis sicut circa 
propriam materiam. » ; cf. aussi THOMAS DE AQUINO, Expositio libri Peryermeneias 
proem. I 1, ed. LEoNINA (Opera omnia, 1*, 1), Roma 1955: « Cum autem logica dicatur 
rationalis scientia, necesse est quod eius consideratio versetur circa ea quae pertinent 
ad tres predictas operationes rationis (sc. indivisibilium intelligentia, componere et 
dividere, ratiocinare). » Les textes de Thomas d' Aquin sont cités d’après l'édition en 
ligne à l'adresse <http://www.corpusthomisticum.org>. 

33 THOMAS DE AQUINO, Sententia Metaphysicae, IV, 4, n. 5 : « Ens autem rationis 
dicitur proprie de illis intentionibus, quas ratio adinvenit in rebus consideratis; sicut 
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Dans ces mémes années 1270, de l'autre cóté de La Manche, Roger 
Bacon élabore une forme encore différente de mentalisme en posant, 
paradoxalement, qu'il s'agit d'une scientia sermocinalis tout en préci- 
sant dans la foulée que le langage dont il s'agit ici en premier lieu n'est 
pas oral, mais mental : 


... la science du langage se divise en grammaire et en logique... [J]e 
dis que ces sciences ne portent que sur les seuls produits de l'àme 
spéculative que sont les dispositions cognitives universelles par les- 
quelles toutes les sciences enquétent, raison pour laquelle elles portent 
sur des concepts produits par l’âme. Or les intellections simples sont 
les mots et les termes mentaux ; les intellections composées sont 
les phrases, les propositions et les arguments. Mais ces intellections 
simples et composées peuvent étre considérées pour elles-mémes, à 
savoir par rapport à l'examen de leur congruité (pour la grammaire) et 
de la vérité (pour la logique), et non pas en vue d'enseigner ou de dis- 
cuter avec autrul ; et ainsi ces sciences, quant à leur pouvoir principal, 
portent sur de telles dispositions. Mais ces dispositions peuvent étre 
considérées en vue d'enseigner ou de discuter avec autrui, et dans ce 
cas, elles sont considérées par la grammaire et la logique dans la me- 
sure ou elles sont appropriées à être exprimées par des sons vocaux. 


intentio generis, speciei et similium, quae quidem non inveniuntur in rerum natura, sed 
considerationem rationis consequuntur. Et huiusmodi, scilicet ens rationis, est proprie 
subiectum logicae. Huiusmodi autem intentiones intelligibiles, entibus naturae aequi- 
parantur, eo quod omnia entia naturae sub consideratione rationis cadunt... ». Rele- 
vons au passage la proximité de ce qui est dit ici avec la position de Burley, examinée 
plus haut. A une différence prés, toutefois (et elle est notable) : selon Thomas, les in- 
tentions secondes ne sont pas dans les choses et il n'utilise pas, de ce fait, l'expression 
‘res secundae intentionis’. 


34 RoGERUS BACON, Communia mathematica I dist.5 c.3 64, ed. R. STEELE (Opera 
hactenus inedita, fasc. 16): « ... sermocinalis scientia [est] que dividitur in Grammati- 
cam et Logicam... [D]ico quod hee scientie sunt de solis operibus anime speculative 
que sunt habitus cognitivi universales per quod omnes scientie investigantur, unde sunt 
de conceptibus ab anima. Intellectus vero simplices sunt dictiones et termini mentales, 
intellectus compositi sunt orationes, propositiones et argumenta. Hii autem intellec- 
tus simplices et compositi possunt secundum se considerari, scilicet ad inquisitionem 
congruitatis pro Grammatica et veritatis pro Logica, et non ad docendum vel conferen- 
dum cum alio, et sic de hiis habitibus sunt hee scientie quantum ad earum potestatem 
principalem. Sed hii habitus possunt considerari ad docendum vel conferendum mutuo, 
et tunc considerantur a Grammatica et Logica ut sunt exprimendi per voces conve- 
nientes. » Notons que dans le prologue de la Somme de logique d'Ockham, Adam 
Wodeham qualifiera la logique de scientia sermocinalis en un sens analogue à celui 
utilisé ici par Bacon (cf. ADAMUS DE WODEHAM, Prologus, in GUILLELMUS DE OCKHAM, 
Summa logicae, ed. BOEHNER, GAL and BROWN, 3). 
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Notons que les termes de ce langage mental sont des produits de l'àme 
spéculative (opera animae speculativae) et plus exactement les dispo- 
sitions (Aabitus) cognitives universelles au moyen desquelles se fait 
nécessairement toute recherche scientifique.* A la fin du siécle (1295), 
Jean Duns Scot, confrére de Bacon, pose pour sa part que l'objet de la 
logique n'est autre que le syllogisme, étant bien entendu que le syllo- 
gisme en question doit étre mental. En effet, précise Scot en écho au 
De dialectica d Augustin,” aucune partie de la logique ne s'intéresse 
aux sons vocaux : 


Il faut donc dire que l'objet propre et premier de la logique est le 
syllogisme.*” 


A cette question, on peut répondre que ce livre ne traite pas de dix 
sons vocaux comme de son objet premier, mais aussi qu'aucune par- 
tie de la logique ne traite du son vocal, car toutes les propriétés du syl- 
logisme ainsi que de toutes ses parties peuvent leur appartenir selon 
l'étre qu'elles ont dans l'esprit, et méme s'ils ne sont pas proférés.% 


Les textes et les auteurs considérés jusqu'ici confirment avec force le 
tournant mentaliste du milieu du 13e siécle. La situation devient plus 
complexe (et donc moins claire) lorsque l'on s’interroge sur l'interpré- 
tation que reçoit, à la même époque, et chez d'autres auteurs, l'adage 
d'origine avicennien déjà mainte fois évoqué : « /ogica est de secundis 
intentionibus adiunctis primis ».% 


35 Cf. ci-dessus, section I, « Logique et science ». 

3° AUGUSTINUS HiPPONENSIS, De dialectica, trans. with intr. and notes B. Da- 
RELL-JACKSON (Synthese Historical Library 16), Dordrecht-Boston 1975, 88: « Sed 
quod sonat nihil ad dialecticam. » 

37 Ioannes Duns Scotus, Quaestiones in librum Porphyrii Isagoge, ed. R. ANDREWS 
et al. (Opera philosophica 1), St. Bonaventure, New York 1999, q. 3, n. 20 : « Dicen- 
dum ergo quod subiectum primum et proprium [logicae] est syllogismus. » 

38 TOANNES DUNS Scorus, Quaestiones super Praedicamenta Aristotelis q.1 n.11, ed. 
R. ANDREWS et al. (Opera philosophica 1) : « Ad quaestionem potest dici quod iste liber 
non est de decem vocibus ut de primo subiecto — nec aliqua pars logicae est de voce, 
quia omnes passiones syllogismi et omnium partium eius possunt sibi inesse secundum 
esse quod habent in mente etsi non proferantur. » Il s'agit d'un écho et non pas d'une 
source puisque le De dialectica n'a pas été reçu au Moyen Age, à l'exception notable 
d'Henri de Gand (cf. I. ROSIER-CATACH, « Henri de Gand, le De dialectica d’ Augustin 
et l'institution des noms divins », in Documenti e Studi sulla tradizione filosofica me- 
dievale 6 (1995), 145-253). 

?? Cf. ci-dessus, n. 20, ainsi que A. D. CONTI, « Second intentions in the late Middle 
Ages », in Medieval Analyses in Language and Cognition: Acts of the Symposium, the 
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II.3. Vers l'ontologisation des intentions 


Certains auteurs conçoivent les intentions de manière clairement inter- 
naliste, à savoir comme des entités existant non seulement dans l'esprit, 
mais que celui-ci produit (par abstraction) à partir d'une base qui est 
elle-méme conceptuelle, une intention seconde étant alors elle-méme 
un concept de second ordre. Une telle position se trouve par exemple 
chez Roger Bacon : 


... il y a trois abstractions : l’une est celle d'une chose à partir d’une 
chose, et c’est ainsi que l’on traite de l’étant lui-même dans les mathé- 
matiques puisque les choses mathématiques dont traitent les sciences 
mathématiques sont abstraites à partir des choses sensibles ; autre est 
l'abstraction d'une intention à partir d'une chose, c'est ainsi que l'on 
traite de l’étant lui-même en physique, d’où le fait que ni l'intention 
homme ni l'intention cheval n'est abstraite à partir des particuliers 
dont traite la physique ; la troisième est l’abstraction d'une intention 
à partir d'une intention, et c'est ainsi que l'on traite de l'étant lui- 
méme en logique, raison pour laquelle on dit que la logique traite 
des intentions secondes jointes aux premiéres. C'est pourquoi cette 
intention seconde espèce est fondée sur les intentions premières que 


sont homme, áne et d'autres du méme genre.^ 


Contrairement aux abstractions d’une chose à partir d’une autre (rei a 
re propre aux mathématiques) et d'une intention à partir d'une chose 
(intentionis a re, dont fait usage par exemple la physique), l'abstraction 
« du troisiéme type », qui procure son objet à la logique, est une abstrac- 
tion d'une intention à partir d'une autre (intentionis ab intentione).^! 


Copenhagen School of Medieval Philosophy, ed. S. EBBESEN and R. FRIEDMAN (Histo- 
risk-filosofiske meddelelser 77), Copenhagen 1999, 453-70. 


^? ROGERUS BACON, Quaestiones super IV Metaphysicae, q. 4, ed. R. STEELE (Opera 
hactenus inedita 11), Oxford 1932, 89 : « ... triplex est abstractio : quedam est abstrac- 
tio rei a re, et hoc modo de ipso [ente] in Mathematicis determinatur, cum abstrahantur 
res mathematice a sensibilibus de quibus sunt scientie mathematice ; alia est abstractio 
intentionis a re, et sic de ipso ente determinatur in Physicis, unde hec intentio homo 
vel equus ab particularibus abstrahitur de quibus in Physicis determinatur ; tertia est 
abstractio intentionis ab intentione, et hoc modo de ipso [ente] determinatur in Loyca, 
unde dicitur quod Loyca est de secundis intentionibus adjunctis primis. Unde supra 
istas intentiones primas homo, asinus et hujusmodi fundatur hec secunda intentio que 
est species. » 

“| [abstraction propre aux mathématiques implique une certaine réification du 
nombre ou de la quantité (il y a des res mathematicae) ; l'abstraction « intentionis a 
re » n'est probablement pas propre à la physique, mais cette discipline, traitant des 
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Elle se distingue en cela qu'elle seule opére sur une base qui n'est pas 
une chose (res) mais résulte déjà d'un premier processus d'abstraction, 
et plus exactement d'un processus d'abstraction du deuxiéme type. 


Un premier pas vers l'externalisme est franchi lorsque les inten- 
tions secondes dont traite la logique sont considérées certes comme des 
entités mentales, mais qui sont comme des doubles internes d'entités 
existant de plein droit dans la réalité extérieure. L'idée générale est 
celle du fundamentum in re, dont on trouve par exemple l'expression 
claire dans ce passage de Thomas d'Aquin : 


Il y a cela de vrai dans toutes les intentions en général que les inten- 
tions elles-mémes ne sont pas dans les choses, mais seulement dans 
l'áme ; mais elles ont quelque chose qui leur correspond dans la ré- 
alité, à savoir une nature, à laquelle l' intellect attribue ce genre d'in- 
tentions, comme l'intention du genre [animal] n'est pas dans un ane, 
mais la nature de l'animal, à laquelle cette intention (1.e. du genre) est 
attribuée par l'intellect.? 


Une thése similaire se trouve exposée en détail chez un auteur plus tar- 
dif (il est actif au tournant des 13e et 14e siécles), le grammairien « mo- 
diste » et logicien Radulphus Brito, qui transpose sur le plan noétique 
le principe de dérivation ontologique régissant la théorie des modes de 
signifier : 


... les intentions secondes sont certaines cognitions de la chose elle- 
méme ou certaines raisons d'intelliger tirées des modes d'étre com- 
muns de la chose ; et elles présupposent une première cognition d'une 
chose, comme une cognition relative en présuppose une absolue.“ 


corps en mouvement, est convoquée ici pour illustrer la différence entre la matérialité 
du corps dont est tiré, par abstraction, un concept (ou une intention) immatérielle 
(l'idée plus générale est peut-étre celle-ci : l'abstraction du second type est celle qui 
prend pour base des objets de la perception sensible et en tire des concepts). 

? THOMAS DE AQUINO, Jn I Sententiarum d. 33 q.1 a.1 ad 3 : « In omnibus autem 
intentionibus hoc communiter verum est quod intentiones ipsae non sunt in rebus, sed 
in anima tantum ; sed habent aliquid in re respondens, scilicet naturam, cui intellectus 
huiusmodi intentiones attribuit ; sicut intentio generis non est in asino, sed natura ani- 
malis, cui per intellectum haec intentio attribuitur. » 

8 RADULPHUS BRITO, Quaestiones super Porphyrium, cité dans J. PINBORG, Logik 
und Semantik in Mittelalter. Ein Überblick, Stuttgart-Bad Cannstatt 1972, 90 : « ... 
intentiones secundae sunt quaedam cognitiones ipsius rei sive quaedam rationes intel- 
ligendi sumptae ex quibusdam modis essendi communibus rei, et sunt praesupponentes 
primam rei cognitionem sicut cognitio respectiva praesupponit absolutam. » Sur la tra- 
dition de la grammaire spéculative, cf. J. PINBORG, Die Entwicklung der Sprachtheorie 
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Les entités mentales que sont les intentions secondes correspondent à 
des modes d'étre communs existant dans les choses. L’existence dans 
l'esprit de ces « cognitions de la chose elle-méme » ou « rationes intel- 
ligendi » fait elle-méme l'objet d'une analyse. Il faut distinguer, d'une 
part, l'intention seconde comme entité réelle (vera res), et il s'agit alors 
d'une disposition (habitus) dotée du pouvoir causal d’« informer » l'in- 
tellect ; et, d'autre part, l'intention seconde comme un étant de moindre 
degré (ens debile), et il s'agit alors d'une entité dotée d'un pouvoir 
représentationnel analogue à celui que posséde une image dans un mi- 
roir : 


... la logique considère ces intentions secondes non pas dans la me- 
sure ou elles sont de véritables choses, mais davantage dans la mesure 
où elles sont des similitudes des choses. C'est pourquoi il faut com- 
prendre que ces intentions secondes peuvent être rapportées à l’intel- 
lect, qu’elles informent, dans la mesure où elles sont certaines dispo- 
sitions disposant l'intellect, et ainsi, elles sont de véritables choses. 
D'une autre manière, elles peuvent être considérées non pas eu égard 
à ce en quoi elles sont de vraies choses, mais selon leur rapport à la 
chose connue. Et du fait que la connaissance d'une chose est d'une 
existence moindre, comparée à la chose extérieure dont elle est la 
connaissance — de méme que la similitude d'une couleur dans un mi- 
roir n'a pas, là, autant d'existence que n'en a une couleur dans un mur 
— de méme, ces intentions secondes, dans la mesure ot elles sont des 
similitudes des choses, n'ont pas autant d'existence que n'en ont les 
choses extérieures dont elles sont les cognitions ou les similitudes ; et 
ainsi, comparées à leur objet, elles sont des étants diminués.** 


im Mittelalter, Münster 1967; I. ROSIER-CATACH, La grammaire spéculative des mo- 
distes, Lille 1983; C. MARMO, Semiotica e linguaggio nella scolastica. Parigi, Bo- 
logna, Erfurt 1270-1330 : la semiotica dei Modisti (Nuovi studi storici 26), Roma 
1994; I. ROSIER-CATACH, La parole comme acte. Sur la grammaire et la sémantique au 
13* siécle, Paris 1994; EAD., « Modisme, pré-modisme, proto-modisme: vers une défi- 
nition modulaire », in Medieval Analyses in Language and Cognition, ed. EBBESEN and 
FRIEDMAN, 45-81; C. MARMO, La semiotica del XIII secolo. Tra arti liberali e teologia 
(Studi Bompiani. Il campo semiotico), Milano 2010; I. ROSIER-CATACH, “Grammar”, 
in The Cambridge History of Medieval Philosophy, ed. R. PASNAU, Cambridge 2010, 
vol. I, 196-216. 

^ RADULPHUS BRITO, Sophisma Aliquis homo est species, in J. PINBORG, "Radulphus 
Brito's Sophism on Second Intentions”, in Vivarium 13 (1975), 119-152, ici 148 : «... 
logica considerat istas secundas intentiones non ut sunt vere res, sed magis ut sunt simi- 
litudines rerum. Propter quod intelligendum est quod iste secunde intentiones possunt 
comparari ad intellectum, quem informant, ut sunt quidam habitus disponentes intellec- 
tum et sic sunt vere res. Alio modo possunt considerari non respectu huius cuius sunt 
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Plus que d'un simple fundamentum in re, il y a chez Brito l'idée d'un 
parallélisme strict entre ontologie et noétique. La thése est déjà pré- 
sente, une génération avant, chez Robert Kilwardby qui identifie non 
seulement les intentions secondes que sont l'universalité et la parti- 
cularité à des modes de choses (modi rerum), mais laisse clairement 
entendre que la logique de nos pensées correspond à une logique des 
choses : 


Puis donc que la généralité et la particularité sont dans les choses, 
ou encore l’être-antécédent et l'étre-conséquent et l'étre-extérieur, 
comme l’être-un-extrême et l'étre-un-moyen-terme, et à moins que 
l'une des extrémités ne soit comme un premier et une autre comme 
un dernier, jamais la raison, en argumentant, ne courrait sur de telles 
choses prédicables ni sur des termes qui les désignent. Par suite, ces 
modes ou raisons des choses, en concrétion avec les choses, donnent 
lieu à des choses dont on peut tirer des arguments. C'est ainsi que le 
raisonnement est l'instrument de quiconque connaît, il court sur les 
véritables choses prédicables en lesquelles sont pourtant les modes ou 
les raisons pour lesquels ou à partir desquels elles sont [des choses] 
dont on peut tirer des arguments.“ 


vere res, sed in comparatione ad rem cognitam. Et quia cognitio rei non habet tantam 
entitatem sicut res extra cuius est cognitio, sicut similitudo coloris in speculo non habet 
Ibi tantam entitatem sicut habet [color] in pariete, ita iste secunde intentiones ut sunt 
similitudines rerum non habent tantam entitatem sicut habent res extra cuius sunt simil- 
itudines sive cognitiones, et ita in comparatione ad obiectum suum sunt debilia entia. » 
On a ici quelque chose de trés proche, nous semble-t-il, de ce que dit Jean Duns Scot dans 
le passage suivant de l’Ordinatio, où l'objet connu est dit « transparaitre » dans la repré- 
sentation (relucet in specie) : « ... intellectus non tantum patitur realiter ab obiecto reali, 
imprimente talem speciem realem, sed etiam ab illo obiecto ut relucet in specie patitur 
passione intentionali : et illa secunda passio est ‘receptio intellectionis’ » (IOANNES DUNS 
Scorus, Ordinatio, ed. C. BALIC et al., Città del Vaticano 1954, I, d. 3, pars 3, n? 386. 

5 ROBERTUS KILWARDBY, De ortu scientiarum c. XLVIII $450, ed. Jupy, 155: « Quia 
igitur rebus insunt universalitas et particularitas sive antecedentia et consequentia et 
extraneitas, similiter extremitas et medietas, et nisi extremitatum una esset ut primum 
et alia ut postremum, numquam ratio decurreret ratiocinando super huiusmodi res prae- 
dicamentales neque super terminos designantes eas. Isti igitur modi rerum sive rationes 
concrete cum rebus faciunt res rationabiles. Hoc modo est ratiocinatio instrumentum 
cuiuslibet scientis et decurrit super res veras praedicamentales quibus tamen insunt 
modi sive rationes a quibus sunt rationabiles. » Pour les identifications modi rerum — 
rationes rerum = intentiones secundae, voir le passage suivant Ibid., XLVIII 8457-459, 
157 : « Ipsa (sc. Logica) enim in se modos rerum consideratarum in aliis sicentiis et 
in semetipsa comtemplatur... Quia igitur tales rationes rerum principaliter considerat 
logica, ideo ratiocinalis scientia dicitur. Hinc etiam patet quare dicitur esse de secundis 
intentionibus et de nominibus significantibus secundas intentiones. » 
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A cette forme de réalisme logique développé dés le milieu du 13e siécle 
dans la mouvance de la grammaire spéculative fait écho un second ré- 
alisme des intentions chez des auteurs post wyclifiens comme Robert 
Alyngton ou Paul de Venise." Ecrivant dans les années quatre-vingt du 
13e siécle, Alyngton pose en effet que les intentions secondes dont traite 
la logique sont des « choses de seconde intention » (res secundae intentio- 
nis) qui se trouvent, par rapport aux « choses de première intention » (res 
primae intentionis), qu'il s'agisse de substance ou d'accidents, dans une 
relation analogue à celle qu'entretient un accident avec une substance : 


Et l'universalité ou la particularité sont appelées des choses de se- 
conde intention, qui, par rapport à une nature congue de maniére ab- 
solue, sont sur le mode de l'accident, en raison du fait qu'elles sont 
extérieures à l'essence de la nature ainsi conçue — bien que factuelle- 
ment elles ne soient pas des accidents, mais des propriétés analogues 
[aux accidents] concernant tous les genres et appartenant aussi bien à 
la substance qu'à l'accident." 


Au début du 15e siécle, Paul de Venise sera encore plus explicite en 
donnant une interprétation radicalement externaliste des concepts 
(conceptus) que sont les intentions secondes : il ne s'agit pas de termes 
mentaux — nous sommes ici aux antipodes du mentalisme des Tho- 
mas d'Aquin, Roger Bacon et autres Duns Scot —, mais, littéralement, 
d'« intentions extramentales » : 


. ces concepts (i.e. de seconde intention) ne sont pas des termes 
mentaux, mais des intentions extra-mentales ayant le pouvoir de 
mouvoir l'intellect... (... isti conceptus (sc. secundae intentionis) non 


4 Sur ce point, cf. A. D. CONTI, « Studio storico-critico », in JOHANNES SHARPE, 
Quaestio super universalia, ed. A. D. CONTI, mais aussi ID., Esistenza e verità. Forme e 
strutture del reale in Paolo Veneto et nel pensiero filosofico del tardo Medioevo (Nuovi 
studi storici 33), Roma 1996. 

47 ROBERTUS DE ALYNGTON, Litteralis sententia super Praedicamenta Aristotelis, cité 
dans CONTI, “Second Intentions in the Late Middle Ages", 458 : « Et vocatur universa- 
litas aut particularitas res secundae intentionis, quae se habent per modum accidentis 
respectu naturae absolute conceptae, eo quod sunt extra essentiam naturae sic concep- 
tae — quamvis de facto non sint accidentia, sed proprietates analogae circumeuntes 
omnia genera, competentes tam substantiae quam accidenti. » Cf. aussi, dans le méme 
ordre d'idée, cette prise de position d'Alyngton quant à l'objet des Catégories cf. Ro- 
BERTUS DE ALYNGTON, ibid : « Sed circa istam partem istius libri (sc. Praedicamento- 
rum) occurrunt plura dubia. Primum utrum Aristoteles principaliter hic tractat de rebus 
significatis vel signis... Quantum ad primum videtur mihi quod Aristoteles hic mixtim 
tractat de signis et rebus significatis, sed principalius de rebus significatis ... .» 
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sunt termini mentales, sed intentiones extra animam potentes movere 
intellectum. ..).5* 


Avec Robert Alyngton et Paul de Venise on voit le dépassement de 
l'idée du fundamentum in re, puisque les intentions secondes sont elles- 
mémes des choses, et non plus des entités mentales correspondant de 
maniére plus ou moins fidéle à des entités extra-mentales — et de ce fait, 
la logique est à concevoir comme une scientia realis plus que rationa- 
lis. En cela, Alyngton et Paul de Venise sont les dignes héritiers de Jean 
Wyclif dont la théorie de la prédication réelle (et celle de la proposition 
réelle) s'inscrivent exactement dans la méme ligne.” 


II.4. L'expulsion de l'objet de la logique hors de la pensée 


Avant de conclure, il me faut encore mentionner un dernier type de ré- 
ponse donnée aprés c. 1250 à la question de savoir quels sont les objets 
de la logique. Elle n'est pas donnée en termes de concepts, d'argumen- 
tation, d'opération mentale, de proposition mentale, ni méme d'inten- 
tions secondes (qu'elles soient comprises comme existant in anima ou 
extra animam), mais dans une perspective qui n'est pas sans affinités 
avec les opinions sur lesquelles nous nous sommes appuyés plus haut 
pour relativiser le paradigme sermocinaliste (en l'occurrence, les prises 
de position d' Abélard et des auteurs anonymes de l' Ars Burana et l'Ars 
Meliduna). 


Cette derniére réponse est düe à un certain Giraldus Odonis dont 
les ceuvres philosophiques ont été récemment éditées par De Rijk. Dans 


48 PAULUS VENETUS, Expositio super Praedicamenta Aristotelis, Venetiis 1494, 57rb. 
Cf. aussi cet autre passage, dans lequel les modes des prédications sont explicitement 
identifiés aux modes d'étre PAULUS VENETUS, Expositio super libros Metaphysicorum 
cité dans CONTI, “Second Intentions in the Late Middle Ages", 468 : « ... ens secundum 
accidens est illud quod importat praedicationem accidentalem, ... ens secundum se 
est illud quod importat praedicationem essentialem ; sed modi praedicandi sumuntur 
a modis essendi, alioquin praedicationes non essent nisi figmenta ; ergo tot sunt modi 
essendi quot sunt modi praedicandi. » 

? IOANNES WYCLIF, Tractatus de universalibus c. 1, 17 , ed. I.J. MUELLER, Oxford 
1985: « Secundo ad praedicationem termini de termino. Et ista est famosa modernis, 
qui putant nullam aliam esse, licet secundum veritatem ista exemplata sit a praedica- 
tione reali, quae est tertium genus praedicandi et est participari vel dici communicative 
de multis. Et illo modo omne universale in actu praedicatur de suis inferioribus in 
natura .» 
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son Tractatus de duobus communissimis principiis scientiarum, daté de 
c. 1320, Giraldus identifie l’objet de la logique avec l'étant compris 
dans sa généralité maximale (universalissime sumptum), l’étant que, 
d'une formule remarquable, il appelle « ens tertio adiacens » : 


La dixiéme conclusion est que l'étant dit à partir de l'étant prédicatif 
est le sujet de ces principes (à savoir : de toute chose, soit l’être, soit le 
non-étre, et : d'aucune chose, en méme temps, l'étre et le non-étre)... 
La douziéme conclusion est que celui-là méme (à savoir : l'étant dit à 
partir de l’être prédicatif) est l'objet premier de la logique.?? 


Les deux principes fondamentaux de la pensée rationnelle — le prin- 
cipe de non-contradition et celui du tiers exclu -, s'ils veulent asseoir 
leur validité hors des signes qui les expriment ou des pensées qui les 
saisissent, doivent posséder quelque chose comme une matiére objec- 
tive. En raison de sa généralité, et donc de sa portée maximale, cette 
matiere, sera elle aussi la plus générale qui soit. La dénomination ‘ens 
de tertio adiacente’ exprime bien cette idée : tout ce qui est exprimable 
au moyen d'une prédication (sans aucune restriction) reléve de ce type 
d'étant.?! En dissociant l’objet de la logique de la notion originairement 
psychologique d’intentio, Giraldus Odonis accomplit un geste proche 
de ceux de logiciens ou de métaphysiciens modernes comme Gottlob 
Frege ou encore Alexius Meinong.” 


? De duobus principiis communissimis (= Logica, Liber tertius), C.1, $33, in GIRAL- 
Dus ODONIS, Opera philosophica, I, ed. L.M. DE RIJK (Studien und Texte zur Geistes- 
geschichte des Mittelalters), Leiden 1997, p. 340 : « Decima [conclusio] est quod ens 
dictum ab esse tertio adiacenti est subiectum in hiis principiis (sc. *de quolibet esse vel 
non esse’ et ‘de nullo simul esse et non esse’)... Duodecima [conclusio est] quod ipsum 
(sc. ens dictum ab esse tertio adiacente) est subiectum primum in logica. » 

>! GIRALDUS ODONIS, De primo subiecto logice (= Logica, Liber tertius, Annexum 
III), art.1, $58, ed. DE RIK, 482,: « ...sciendum quod ab esse qualitercumque accepto 
dicitur ens. Et ideo ab esse tertio adiacente dicitur ens secundum aliquem modum. 
Huiusmodi autem ens commune est enti et non enti, possibili et impossibili. » ; De 
duobus principiis communissimis (= Logica, Liber tertius), c.1, 876-77, ed. DE RIK, 
p. 355 « Sumitur igitur universalissime ens a tali esse indifferenter et generalissime ad 
omne habens tale esse tertio adiacens. Et de ente sic sumpto dicitur hic quod est su- 
biectum primum primorum principiorum. Notandum autem secundo quod huiusmodi 
ens habet quinque proprietates cum convertibiles, scilicet conceptibile, significabile, 
subicibile, predicabile, contradictorie opponibile. » 

?' Un tel rapprochement a été fait trés récemment dans la seule étude approfondie de 
Pens de tertio adiacente existant à ce jour : A. RIEGER-SCHMIDT, La primauté de l'étant 
et les premiers principes chez Gérard Odon, thése de doctorat, Université de Paris IV 
Sorbonne 2014, en particulier 362-69. 
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IV. Conclusion 


La réponse qu'apporte Burley à la question de savoir de quoi traite la 
logique est à la fois complexe et révélatrice des grandes options qui 
traversent et structurent le débat médiéval. 


Si notre reconstruction de la position de Burley est correcte, on 
peut en restituer l'essentiel en disant qu’il conçoit l’objet de la logique 
comme une intention seconde ou un concept secondaire (intentio se- 
cunda, conceptus secundarius rei) en un sens bien précis : il s'agit 
d'une entité mentale résultant d'une opération d'abstraction portant 
sur des constituants métaphysiques des choses (naturae). La double 
équivalence intentio secunda — res secundae intentionis — ens rationis 
exprime (i) le fait que ce que désignent des noms de première intention 
comme ‘homo’ (pour l'espéce) ou ‘animal’ (pour le genre) existe extra 
animam et in rebus ; et (ii) le fait que ce que désignent des noms de 
seconde intention comme ‘species’ ou ‘genus’ dépend bien de l'activité 
de l'esprit mais ne se confond pas avec ses actes, ces derniers, comme 
les dispositions (habitus) ou les représentations (species), étant des en- 
tia realia et non pas des entia rationis. 


Quant à la place qu'occupe une telle position dans le débat mé- 
diéval, on peut la qualifier de « cas limite » (ou « borderline case ») 
du mentalisme dans la mesure oü sa position est caractéristique de la 
tendance « externalisante » et « objectivante » dont nous venons de 
considérer quelques exemples. Les objets logiques appartiennent bien 
au domaine mental, mais ils ont pour ainsi dire un pied — mais un pied 
seulement — hors de l'esprit puisqu'ils sont qualifiés de res (secundae 
intentionis). Cela dit, le terme technique ‘res’ n'exprime ici que la rela- 
tion de fondation de ces entités mentales dans la réalité extra-mentale 
— il ne relativise en rien le fait que les objets logiques burleyiens ne 
sont pas des choses au sens usuel du terme. Ce trait caractéristique rap- 
proche Burley de Thomas d'Aquin et Robert Kilwardby, mais surtout 
de Radulphus Brito dont le modèle de l'image réfléchie dans un mi- 
roir s'applique parfaitement : une intention seconde burleyienne est un 
étant en un sens faible (ens debile dit Brito, ens rationis pour Burley) 
dont l'existence est régie par quelque chose comme une double dépen- 
dance : ce type d'étant est produit par certains actes cognitifs portant 
sur certains constituants métaphysiques de la réalité extra-mentale. Par 
ailleurs, Burley se distingue clairement de toute forme de « sermocina- 
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lisme » (les mots ne sont toujours que des signes des objets logiques), 
mais aussi des deux formes de réalisme extréme que nous avons ren- 
contrées par exemple chez Paul de Venise (les intentions secondes sont 
des choses) et chez Giraldus Odonis (la logique traite d'un domaine sui 
generis de l'étant).? 


Université de Genéve 


5 Un grand merci à Parwana Emamzadah pour sa relecture minutieuse et critique de 
cette étude. 


IBN TUMLUS ON DIALECTICAL REASONING: 
THE EXTENT OF HIS RELIANCE ON 
AL-FARABI AND AVERROES 


FOUAD BEN AHMED 


Introduction 


bn Tumlis’ (d. 620/1223) notion of dialectic, unlike that of his teacher 

Averroes (Ibn Rushd, d. 585/1198), is virtually unstudied in the mod- 
ern scholarship devoted to logical issues in the Middle Ages. This dis- 
equilibrium may be explained by the fact that Ibn Tumlüs' texts on the 
art of dialectic until very recently had not been published. But this is not 
the only factor. The very few studies on Ibn Tumlüs' logic stress the fact 
that he was under the influence of al-Farabi (d. 339/950) and Averroes.! A 


! The attachment of Ibn Tumlüs to al-Farabr's texts has been attested to since the 
discovery by A. González Palencia and M. Asín Palacios of the long passage liter- 
ally quoted in Ibn Tumlüs' Compendium on Logic from al-Farabr's Enumeration of 
Sciences. See, M. AsíN PALACIOS, Introduccion al arte de la lógica por Abentomlus 
de Alcira, texto arabe y trad. espafiola, Madrid 1916, xxvi, 27-28 n. 2; see also, A. 
GONZÁLEZ PALENCIA, Alfarabi, Catálogo de las ciencias, edición y traducción castel- 
lana, Madrid 1932. In the same vein, despite his awareness of the fact that Ibn Tumlüs 
had a good relationship with Averroes, A. Elamrani-Jamal has opted for putting the 
accent on Ibn Tumlüs' attachment to al Farabr's logical texts, the thing that, according 
to him, explains why Ibn Tumlüs avoided quoting Averroes's name and works. See, 
A. ELAMRANI-JAMAL, « Éléments nouveaux pour l'étude de l’Introduction à l'art de la 
logique d'Ibn Tumlüs (m. 620 H./1223) », in Perspectives arabes et médiévales sur la 
tradition scientifique et philosophique grecque, éd. A. HASNAOUI, A. ELAMRANI-JAMAL 
et M. AOUAD, Leuven-Paris 1997, 465-83: 469, 483. It is worth indicating here that 
ASÍN PALACIOS had, earlier on, anticipated the possibility of Ibn Tumlüs quoting Aver- 
roes's texts as he did with al-Farabi’s ones. See AsíN PALACIOS, Introduccion al arte de 
la lógica, xxvit. However, thanks to the work of M. AoUAD, based exclusively on Ibn 
Tumlis’ Book of Rhetoric and Book of Poetics, the latter being two parts of his Com- 
pendium on Logic, large quantities of textual evidence have been assembled to prove 
that Averroes was Ibn Tumlüs' main master in the art of rhetoric and poetics. See, M. 
AOUAD, Le livre de la Rhétorique du philosophe et du médecin Ibn Tumlüs (Alhagiag 
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little over a century ago, M. Asín Palacios, in his edition and translation 
of parts of Ibn Tumlüs' logic, stated provisionally that there is almost 
nothing new in Ibn Tumlüs' Compendium on Logic? This view was gen- 
erally accepted, invariably uncritically, by authors of later studies. 


It is indeed certain that al-Farabi and Averroes influenced Ibn Tum- 
lus’ thought, and the present paper does not question this influence. 
On the contrary, it aims at affirming it even more strongly through ad- 
ditional textual evidence taken, for the most part, from two until very 
recently unpublished books of Ibn Tumlüs, the Book of Dialectic and 
Book of Analysis. Yet, it wishes to go in a direction that is slightly 
different from that taken by previous scholars, such as Asín Palacios, 
Elamrani-Jamal, and Aouad. This paper intends to highlight the in- 
tellectual authenticity of Ibn Tumlüs that distinguishes him from his 
teachers, and makes of him not a mere disciple but also an innovator, 
a master himself, as Ibn al-Abbar indicated in his biography when he 
said that Ibn Tumlüs' students “took science from him" (wa-qad ukh- 
idha 'anhu)? More specifically, it will attempt to show some facets of 
Ibn Tumlüs' innovative efforts in the realm of a particular logical dis- 
cipline, namely that of dialectic. After introducing Ibn Tumlüs' Book of 
Dialectic and Book of Analysis, our study will focus on the originality 
of their writer's conception of the division of Aristotle's Topics com- 
pared to those of al-Farabt and Averroes. Then, it will demonstrate the 
new orientations he offers in his work with regard to the limits of the 
use of that discipline. 


bin Thalmus), Paris 2006 (Textes et Traditions 13), 1x, x; Ip., « Le syllogisme poétique 
selon le Livre de la Poétique d'Ibn Tumlüs », in Words, Texts and Concepts Cruising 
the Mediterranean Sea, ed. R. ARNZEN and J. THIELMANN (Orientalia Lovaniensia Ana- 
lecta 139), Leuven 2004, 259-70. 

? Although Asín Palacios stressed the impossibility of evaluating the logical en- 
deavour of Ibn Tumlüs before a complete edition of his works on logic, he said: “Ya 
hemos insinuado, como hipótesis provisional, pero muy verosímil, que su labor propia 
y original no debió ser mucha, ya que en el prologo confiesa que a menudo copiara lit- 
eralmente textos de otros autores, como en efecto lo hace con Alfarabi y quizá también 
con Averroes", AsíÍN PALACIOS, Introduccion al arte de la lógica, Xxvit. However, N. 
RESCHER, based exclusively on Asin Palacios’ reading, says that Ibn Tumlüs' Com- 
pendium on Logic is “a sterile handbook". See, N. RESCHER, Studies in the History of 
Arabic Logic, Pittsburg 1963, 17. 

3 [BN AL-ABBAR, al-Takmila li-Kitab al-Sila, ed. ‘ABD AL-SALAM AL-HARRAS, Beirut 
1995, IV, 222. 
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In fact, the approach adopted by Ibn Tumlüs towards the texts of 
both al-Farabi and Averroes, together with the outline used in his Com- 
pendium on Logic, have doctrinal and methodological implications. 
To understand these implications, a comprehensive comparison* is re- 
quired between Ibn Tumlüs' Book of Dialectic? and Averroes’ Middle 
and Short Commentaries on Aristotle's Topics and al-Farabrs text on 
Dialectic, on the one hand, and between Ibn Tumlüs' Book of Analysis? 
and al-Farab1’s Book of Analysis and Averroes! Rules named Topics’ on 
the other. 


I. Ibn Tumlüs' Kitab al-Jadal and Kitab al-Tahlil: 
An Overview 


The Book of Dialectic (Kitab al-Jadal), which has recently been pub- 
lished,’ and the Book of Analysis (Kitab al-Tahlil), which is forthcom- 
ing, are two parts of Ibn Tumlüs' Compendium on Logic. The only 
available manuscript of the latter, as far as I know, is at the Escorial 
Library under the No 649 árabe (see n. 1). Comprising 172 folios, the 
Compendium on Logic covers all the parts of the Organon, as it was 
known to al-Farabt, Averroes, and the Islamic tradition. The Book of 
Analysis, covering folios 66v-77v, constitutes the fifth part of the Com- 
pendium on Logic. It comes after the Book of Syllogism (Kitab al-Qi- 


4 Given the impossibility of a comprehensive comparison between the texts of the 
three thinkers, it will be limited to the points that are relevant to the specific concern 
of the present work. 

` [BN TUMLOS, Book of Dialectic (Kitab al-Jadal), in Compendium on Logic, Es- 
corial, ms. 649, ff. 102v-124r, ed. F. BEN AHMED in IBN TUMLOS, Kitab al-Amkina 
al-mughallita (Book of Sophistical Topics) wa-kitab al-Jadal (Book of Dialectic) 
edited, introduced (with an English introduction) and annotated by F. BEN AHMED, 
Beirut-Rabat-Algeria-Tunisia 2016, 37-108. 

* [BN TUMLOS, Book of Analysis, Escorial, ms. 649, ff. 66v-76v, ed. F. BEN AHMED 
in IBN TUMLUS, Compendium on Logic (al-Muhtasar ft al-mantiq), ed. F. BEN AHMED, 
Leiden-Boston 2020, 227-49.. 

7 The Rules, Called Topics, with which we Produce the Syllogisms (al-Qawl ft 
l-qawanin allati na malu minha al-magayis, wa-hiya al-musammat bi-al-mawadi ^), in 
Jawami ‘ al-mantiq, ed. C. E. BUTTERWORTH (Forthcoming). 

* [BN TUMLOS, al-Jadal, ed. BEN AHMED. 
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yas) and before the Book of Demonstration (Kitab al-Burhän).' As to 
the Book of Dialectic, which covers folios 102v-124r, it appears as the 
eighth part in the order of the treatise after the Book of Sophistic Top- 
ics (Kitab al-Amkina al-mughallita)" and before the Book of Rhetoric 
(Kitab al-Khataba).? 


The Book of Dialectic opens in this way: 


The art of dialectic is a syllogistic art. It is one of the five syllogistic 
arts that the art of logic comprises. The five syllogistic arts do not dif- 
fer from each other in the form and the figure of the syllogism (sürat 
al-qiyás wa-shaklihi). Rather, they differ in the type of the premises 
each art contains." 


The text ends with the following statement: 


We have briefly summarized of this art, [giving] a preparation and 
an introduction for those who want to survey it in a comprehensive 
way. Perhaps what we summarized of it is enough with respect to 
the youth of this age [...] The philosopher [Aristotle] said: 1f we are 
obliged to debate with the sophists, we must aim at defeating them 
by any random statements. We must also use in our debate with 
them the very universal statements and the equivocal noun, because 
defeating them through these statements is better than showing our 


? [BN TUMLUS, Kitab al-Qiyas, Escorial, ms. 649, ff. 35r-66v, ed. BEN AHMED, 161- 
226. 

10 [BN TUMLOS, Kitab al-Burhàn, Escorial, ms. 649, ff. 16v-93r, ed. BEN AHMED, 
249-82. 

!! [BN TUMLOS, Kitab al-Amkina al-mughallita, in Compendium on Logic, Esco- 
rial, ms. 649, ff. 93r-102v, IBN TUMLOS, al-Amkina al-mughallita, ed. BEN AHMED, 
1-34. It is interesting to note that Ibn Tumlüs arranges the Book of Sophistical Topics 
after the Book of Demonstration and uses a medical analogy to explain his reasons 
for this arrangement. In his view, sophistical refutation should follow demonstra- 
tion, given that it is its opposite. This is the case because whoever has knowledge 
of medicines, for example, should also have sufficient knowledge of their corre- 
sponding poisons. See, al-Amkina al-mughallita, Escorial, ms. 649, f. 93r, ed. BEN 
AHMED, 3-4. 

? [BN TUMLOS, Kitäb al-Khatäba, in Compendium on Logic, Escorial, ms. 649, ff. 
124r-157v. Edited and translated into French by M. AOUAD, see Le livre de la Rhéto- 
rique du philosophe et du médecin Ibn Tumlüs (Alhagiag bin Thalmus), introduction 
générale, édition critique du texte arabe, traduction frangaise et tables par M. AOUAD, 
Paris 2006; also ed. F. BEN AHMED in IBN TUMLUS, Compendium on Logic (al-Muhtasar 
ft al-mantiq), 350-426. 

P [BN TUMLOS, Kitab al-Amkina al-mughallita, in Compendium on Logic, Escorial, 
ms. 649, f. 102v, , ed. F. BEN AHAMED, 305 
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impotence in front of them. The Book of Dialectic 1s completed. 
Thanks to God as He deserves." 


Based on Ibn Tumlüs' claim, the Book of Dialectic is clearly not an 
exhaustive survey of the complete set of dialectical issues, but rather 
an introduction for those who want to delve deeper into this art. In 
referring to the youth of his era, Ibn Tumlüs probably intended to give 
his work on logic a propaedeutic purpose; that is to say, a book that is 
destined for the education ofthe young people of his age. Nevertheless, 
this targeted function of the Book of Dialectic does not make it a simple 
manual. Rather, the book contains a host of interesting elements that 
attest not only to its author's familiarity with the literature available in 
his time, but also to the originality of his approach to the art of dialectic. 


Ibn Tumlis’ Book of Analysis begins with the following words: 


Since we talked earlier about the syllogism: what it is, what its kinds 
are, and how many forms we find of the kinds of each syllogism, and 
since the utility ofthe syllogism cannot be obtained through knowing 
it without practicing it, the need to get benefit from the syllogism 
in its practice is not less than the need to know it. Therefore, if one 
knows a syllogism, one must know how to practice it. The way to that 
is one; it is similar to other things that make something out of things 
that exist in matters. So, it 1s apparent that the syllogism consists of 
matter and form. In sum, the matter of syllogism is its premises and 
the parts of its premises. The form of syllogism is the construction 
of its parts and the arrangement of these parts with each other. And 
if we want to make something that is composed of matter and form, 
we should first aim at bringing forth the matter from which that thing 
is constructed; then, we look at the arrangement of its parts. Like the 
house that is built via art, we start, first of all, by looking at its ele- 
ments which are brick, stone, plaster and wood, etc. [...] Once these 
matters are brought forth, we look at the form of the house, how it 
can be set. 


Ibn Tumlüs ends his Book of Analysis this way: 


Among the topics is what is used in the art of demonstration and 
in the art of dialectic. However, topics in the art of demonstration 
are taken to be true while in the art of dialectic, they are taken to be 
generally accepted (mashhüra). As to the topics of similarities and 


14 [BN TUMLUS, Kitab al-Jadal, in Compendium on Logic, Escorial, ms. 649, f. 124v, 
ed. F. BEN AHMED, 349. 

5 [BN TUMLOS, Kitab al-Tahlil, in Compendium on Logic, Escorial, ms. 649, f. 66v, 
ed. F. BEN AHMED, 227. See the Arabic text in the appendix I.1. 
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transfer, they are all merely either dialectical or rhetorical ones. As 
there is among the kinds of syllogism what 1s used in a particular art, 
likewise the topic from which that syllogism is deduced is related to 
that art. You should know that the syllogism is gotten at through the 
appropriate things, the latter being limited and realizable. Concerning 
the things that are from affirmation and concomitance (/uzüm), they 
are the predicates that are attributed affirmatively, be they from the 
substantial matter or the non-substantial one. These predicates have 
already been enumerated and are not difficult to get at by whoever 
contemplates them by himself. Concerning those that are from nega- 
tion, they are from both opposites, and more particularly, the oppo- 
sites that are necessary and attributed affirmatively. From these two 
kinds, I mean the concomitants (Jawazim) and the opposites, whether 
they are thought to be (fi al-zann) or whether they are real (ft al- 
haqiqa) and the concomitants of both the concomitants and the op- 
posites, one should ask whether the thing exists or does not exist, 
and whether it is affirmative or negative. And if these are limited and 
attainable, the topics from which the syllogism is deduced will also 
be limited and finite. By saying the concomitants of things, I mean 
those that are attributed to a thing affirmatively. This is the last thing 
I will write in the Book of Analysis, and here is its end. Thanks to the 
Giver of success. 


In terms of quantity, Ibn Tumlüs' Book of Analysis is far shorter than 
the treatise allocated by the early Averroes to the study of topics in 
al-Darürt fi-al-mantiq (The Necessary in Logic) where he provides a 
wholly independent section for dealing with The Rules, Called Top- 
ics, with which we Produce the Syllogisms (al-Qawl fi-l-qawanin allati 
na ' malu minha al-maqayis, wa-hiya al-musammat bi-al-mawädi")." 
It is also shorter than al-Farabr's Book of Analysis. Still, despite the 
shortness of Ibn Tumlüs' treatise, it raises a host of issues that invite 
comparison with both Averroes' and al-Farabi’s writings. 


II. Ibn Tumlüs on the Art of Dialectic 


Generally speaking, Ibn Tumlüs belongs to the same Aristotelian tra- 
dition in Islamic philosophy that includes al-Farabi and Averroes, and 
which assigns to the art of dialectic three essential functions, namely 
those of training or preparing the mind for the sciences (philosophy), 


16 [BN TUMLOS, Kitab al-Tahlil, in Compendium on Logic, Escorial, ms. 649, f. 76v, 
ed. F. BEN AHMED, 247-48. See the Arabic text in the appendix I.3. 


17 See n. 7. 
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for demonstration, and for conversing with people. Even though the 
three philosophers were not strictly faithful to this delimitation of the 
uses of dialectic, they still all defended in their writings the scienti- 
ficity, the universality, and the morality of its values. Given that there 
is not enough space here to deal with all of the different degrees of 
these thinkers' commitment to this tradition, I propose to focus on three 
points where Ibn Tumlüs either follows the same line of thinking as 
Averroes and/or al-Farabt, or where he diverges from them. The first 
point will be concerned with the definition of the notion of topic; the 
second will deal with the scope of dialectic; and the third will be in 
relation to the status of victory (ghalaba) in the dialectical disputation. 


II.1. Dialectic, Analysis, and Topics 


Whoever compares Ibn Tumlüs' statements in his Book of Dialec- 
tic on the mechanisms that enable the construction of syllogisms to 
those of Averroes in his Middle Commentary on Aristotle $ Topics will 
discover a great number of similarities between the two philosophers, 
be they at the level of the ideas or at the level of the expressions used. 
Ibn Tumlüs even quotes in extenso whole paragraphs from Averroes' 
work.!# Nevertheless, Ibn Tumlüs does not follow his master through- 
out. Unlike Averroes, Ibn Tumlüs dispenses with dealing in his Book of 
Dialectic with the notion of topic. Actually, after considering the four 
mechanisms that enable the deduction of the dialectical syllogism, he 
immediately moves on to an examination of the notion of dialectical 
quaesitum (matlüb jadalr). The fact that Ibn Tumlüs does not treat the 
notion of topic in a book that is devoted to dialectic can easily be jus- 
tified by the fact that he already had dedicated the Book of Analysis to 
exploring that notion. 


With regard to the structure of the Book of Dialectic, one can easily 
notice that Ibn Tumlüs moves away from the Averroistic approach to 
adopt the Farabran one. In fact, al-Farabr's Kitab al-Tahlil brings to- 
gether a part of Aristotle's Prior Analytics and a part of his Topics. In 
this respect, al-Farabi is considered to be the pioneer of this tradition. 


18 See for instance: AVERROES, Talkhis kitab Aristitalis fi-l-jadal, ed. M. S. SALIM, 
Cairo 1980, 7, 10, 12, 14-18, 21, 24, 26, 28-29, 32-33, 70, and passim. 

? D. MALLET, “Le Kitab al-Tahlil d' Alfarabi", in Arabic Sciences and Philosophy 
4 (1994), 317-36, 319; ELAMRANI-JAMAL, « Éléments Nouveaux », 478; A. HASNA- 
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This approach is clearly different from the approach used by Averroes 
in his Middle Commentary on Aristotle s Topics where he tried to re- 
spect the order of Aristotle's Topics. Actually, Averroes did so after a 
shift he made with the adoption of the Farabian approach in his al- 
Darürt fi-al-mantig (The Necessary in Logic). While Averroes used the 
title The Rules, Called Topics, with which we Produce the Syllogisms, 
Ibn Tumlüs chose the title of Kitab al-Tahlil. 


According to Elamrani-Jamal, Ibn Tumlüs' attachment to al-Farabr 
was the reason behind his non-adoption of Averroes' approach. It is 
worth noting here, however, that even if Ibn Tumlüs evidently follows 
al-Farabi in dissociating Kitab al-Jadal from Kitab al-Mawadi ', he still 
distances himself from al-Farabr's definition of topic and opts for one 
that is closer to Averroes’. Ibn Tumlüs writes: 


A topic is the principle of practicing the syllogism from which we 
move to deduce the middle term by relating it to one of the two terms 
or to both. Once the middle term is found (sadafna), we can then 
examine its positioning from the two terms. That positioning is the 
form of the syllogism. Firstly, one should begin by examining its 
matter. Secondly, one should examine its form as it is the case for 
all things that consist of matter and form. I guess that this is the pur- 
pose of Book of Topics known also as Book of Analysis. I mean that 
the desired purpose is to acquire the third term which is the middle 
one. Therefore, it is fitting to name this book “the book from which 
the premises are obtained”. If the middle term is found, then we will 
get the premises while we cannot do so before finding it. Thus, from 
what I used to define as a topic, one can understand what a topic is, 
including its genus and difference, and can know its finality (ghaya). 
When I said that it is “a principle", I meant its genus, and when I said 
the “practice of syllogism”, it was to differentiate it from the rest of 
principles, and when I said “from which we deduce the middle term", 
it is a difference, and “by relating it to one of the two terms or to both” 
it is another difference. And all these kinds of differences enable the 
understanding of the meaning of this principle.” 


This long passage shows that Ibn Tumlüs' definition of topic is clearly 
different from al-Farabi’s. As he himself admits, while he has used al- 
Farabr's Kitab al-Tahlil, he, at the same time, has expressly highlighted 


WI, “Topic and Analysis: The Arabic Tradition”, in Whose Aristotle? Whose Aristote- 
lianism?, ed. R. W. SHARPLES (Ashgate Keeling series in ancient philosophy), Ashgate 
2001, 28-62: 29,31. 


20 [BN TUMLOS, al-Tahlil, Escorial, ms. 649, f. 67r, ed. BEN AHMED, 228. 
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the distance between their definitions of the notion of topic. He notes: 
“With respect to topic, al-Farabt said that it is a universal proposition 
the particulars of which are used as major premises in each syllo- 
gism"?! From the definition given by al-Farabt, it appears that, as Ibn 
Tumlüs states, “it is not the same definition I have just given here".? 


Moreover, a few pages later, Ibn Tumlüs provides us with another 
definition of the topic when he says that, "the true topic is what a syl- 
logism is in potentiality. This is the reason that it is fitting to be said of 


topics that they are elements of syllogisms".? 


The above passages not only show the significant similarities be- 
tween Ibn Tumlüs and Averroes, but also reveal in an obvious way the 
familiarity of Ibn Tumlüs with some of the logical treatises dealing 
with the notion of topic available in his time. In fact, those who are 
familiar with Averroes’ definition of the topic in a section of his al- 
Darürt fi-al-mantiq devoted to the notion of topic as well as in his 
Middle Commentary on Aristotle 5 Topics will agree that Ibn Tumlis’ 
definition is close to that of Averroes.” In fact, the last quote of Ibn 
Tumlüs clearly refers to Aristotle's definition of topic in his Rhetoric 
which had been quoted earlier by Averroes in his commentaries on Ar- 
istotle’s Topics and Rhetoric.” Apparently, Ibn Tumlüs has opted here 


?! This definition is quoted almost in extenso from al-Farabi's Book of Analysis, ms. 
Bratislava, 95v: “They (the topics) are the universal premises whose particulars are 
used as major premises in each syllogism and each art". This quotation, together with 
many others, shows clearly that Ibn Tumlüs has used al-Farabr's Book of Analysis. 
In the same vein, Averroes quoted the same definition in his Middle Commentary on 
Aristotles Rhetoric without referring to al-Farabi. He said: “The topics are general 
premises whose particulars are used in each art", see AVERROES, Commentaire moyen à 
la Rhétorique d Aristote, 3 vols., édition critique du texte arabe et traduction française 
par M. AOUAD, PARIS 2002, II, § 1, 2, 40, 26. 

? [BN TUMLOS, al-Tahlil, Escorial, ms. 649, f. 67r, ed. BEN AHMED, 228. 

3 [BN TUMLOS, al-Tahlil, Escorial, ms. 649, f. 70r, ed. BEN AHMED, 234. 

# See F. BEN AHMED, “Three Masters and One Disciple: Ibn Tumlüs' Critical In- 
corporation of al-Farabt, al-Gazalt, and Ibn Ru&d", in Schüler und Meister, hrsg. v. A. 
SPEER und T. JESCHKE (Miscellanea Mediaevalia 39), Berlin-Boston 2016, 537-56: 547. 


? Averroes mentioned in his Middle Commentary on Aristotle s Topics, ed. S. SALIM, 
75, that Aristotle had defined topic in his Rhetoric when he said that, "topics are the 
elements of syllogisms". In his Middle Commentary on Aristotle s Rhetoric, Averroes 
writes: “In sum, topics are the elements of the enthymemes", AVERROES, Commentaire 
moyen à la Rhétorique d Aristote, lI, § 2, 22, 9. 
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for a reproduction of Averroes' statements and definition in his treatise 
wholly devoted to dealing with the notion of topic. Averroes said: 
For this reason, the topic in truth is a statement that, in potentiality, is 
all of the syllogisms that fall under it. And what is many matters, in 
potentiality, is an element of them or what serves as their element. If 


that 1s so, the topics are described as the elements of syllogisms, the 
way Aristotle did.” 


Nevertheless, Ibn Tumlüs' departure from al-Farabr's definition of the 
notion of topic and his closeness to that of Averroes should not be read 
as a move towards the complete espousal of the position of his teacher. 
As we will see below through an exploration of the scope of dialectic in 
Ibn Tumlüs' work, he has made the choice to adopt an approach which, 
to say the least, is obviously different from that of Averroes. 


II.2. The Scope of Dialectic: Possibilities and Limits 


I mean by the scope of dialectic the area in which it acts and operates, 
or, in other terms, the range of topics it can embrace, as well as its 
limits of investigation. The importance of talking about the scope of 
dialectic lies in the fact that it opens the possibility of exploring the 
areas where Ibn Tumlüs and Averroes converge and where they diverge 
from each other with regard to the utility of dialectic. The purpose is to 
try to understand why Averroes has opted for a narrowing down of the 
areas of the uses of dialectic while Ibn Tumlüs has opted rather for an 
enlargement of its scope. 


Broadly speaking, dialectic, according to the Aristotelian tradition, 
has three main uses: intellectual training, an introduction to philosoph- 
ical sciences, and casual encounters. With regard to the latter use which 
will be the only concern of this section, the existing Arabic commen- 
taries on Aristotle's Topics do not faithfully reproduce Aristotle's view 
on the subject. The fact that Averroes' and Ibn Tumlüs' writings on 
the Topics include many elements not dealt with in the original text 
of Aristotle, at least in its available Arabic version, shows clearly that 
both have distanced themselves from the Aristotelian text.” In fact, the 


26 AVERROES, The Rules, Called Topics, with which we Produce the Syllogisms, ed. 
BUTTERWORTH, 113, see also 116. 

27 [n this context, one also wonders if these Andalusian philosophers’ distance from 
the Aristotelian text is due to the existence of some discursive practices such as ‘ilm al- 
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Arabic, like the original Greek version, of the Topics plainly shows 
Aristotle's allusion to Socrates’ method when it states that the dialec- 
tician takes the opinions of the ordinary people as a departing point of 
examination.” The opinions examined are not foreign to the common 
people, but rather widely-known among them. The difficulty that one 
encounters here is the uncertainty about the exact version of Aristotle's 
Topics that was in the hands of Averroes. Added to that is the uncertain- 
ty about whether Ibn Tumlüs has actually made direct use of the Aristo- 
telian text or simply relied on Averroes' commentaries.? In fact, when 
comparing Ibn Tumlüs' Book of Dialectic to Averroes’ Middle Com- 
mentary on Aristotle s Topic, it becomes obvious that the latter was in 
the hands of Ibn Tumlüs since he quoted it on several occasions,” just 
as he quoted al-Farabr's Kitab Jadal, though on fewer occasions. Yet, 
when comparing the sections in Ibn Tumlüs' and Averroes' respective 
works on dialectic devoted to the utility of this art in “encountering 
the ordinary people (munazarat al-jumhür)”, one can notice that there 
are significant differences between their approaches. First of all, un- 
like Averroes, Ibn Tumlüs devotes more space and gives more inter- 
est to an explanation of the characteristics of dialectical reasoning in 
dealing with the ordinary people (jumhür) which, in his view, makes it 
more useful than the rhetorical and poetic statements. Secondly, while 
Averroes designated the rhetorical and poetic statements as means to 
accomplish the same task as that of dialectical reasoning in conversing 
with the jumhür in his Middle Commentary on Aristotle s Topics, and 
which he highly recommended in his Commentary on Plato s Republic, 
Ibn Tumlüs did not suggest any alternative to dialectical statements. 
Thirdly, Ibn Tumlüs was more accurate than Averroes in the distinction 


kaläm and al-munäzara al-usüliyya that forged their minds and shaped their positions 
with regard to the uses of dialectic with common people. 

?* Al-Farabi made this allusion clearer when he referred explicitly in his Kitab al- 
Jadal to Socrates. See al-Mantiqiyyat li-al-Farabi, ed. D. PAJOUH, vol. 1, Qum 1408 
H/ 987 CE, 376; AL-FARABI, Kitab al-Jadal, in al-Mantiq ‘inda al-Farabi, vol. 3, ed. 
R. AL- AJAM, Beirut 1986, 31. 

? [n my edition of Kitab al-Jadal and Kitab al-Tahlil, I highlighted the places where 
Ibn Tumlüs quoted Averroes and al-Farabi. I was not able to notice any direct use of 
Aristotle's Topics. See IBN TUMLUS, Compendium on Logic, ed. BEN AHMED. 

30 See, for instance, IBN TUMLOS, al-Jadal, Escorial, ms. 649, ff. 103r, 103v, 105v, 
118v-119r, ed. BEN AHMED, 39-49, 52-59, 62-94, 96-108, and AL-FARABI, al-Jadal, ed. 
AL-' AJAM, 14, 29, 40, 74. 
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he made between the theoretical utility of dialectic (what people should 
believe) and its practical utility (how people should act) when dealing 
with the ordinary people (jumhür). Finally, Ibn Tumlüs runs counter 
to Averroes' writings when he puts dialectic at the service of religious 
doctrines. In other words, Ibn Tumlüs assigned to dialectic the respon- 
sibility of defending the religious beliefs and destroying the opinions of 
their opponents, a responsibility that is commonly attributed to Islamic 
theology. 


II.2.1. Dialectic and the jumhür 


The title of this paragraph refers to the commentary by Averroes on the 
two lines devoted by Aristotle in his Topics to explain how dialectic is 
useful in “controversy” (munazara). Aristotle said: “With regards to its 
(= dialectic) usefulness in controversy, [one may say that] after having 
counted up the opinions of people, we can talk to them on the ground 
of the opinions held by them and not of strange matters, in order to 
move them from what appears to us unsoundly in their statements.’”*! 
That is all what one can find in Aristotle's text concerning this purpose 
of dialectic. 


In commenting on these lines, Averroes made many significant 
changes and additions. According to him, there is a necessity that push- 
es people in general (jumhür)? to establish an association on the basis 
of justice and virtue; a purpose that is well-served by the dialectical 
art. In other words, the need fulfilled is the belief in the theoretical 
subjects that are useful to these people in their political association.? 


3! ARISTOTLE, Kitab al-Tüpiqà, trans. A. AL-DIMASHQI, in Mantig Aristü, vol. 2, ed. 
A. BADAWI, Kuwait-Beirut 1980, 2, 492. The English translation talks about “casual 
encounters" and explains it this way: “For purposes of casual encounters, it is useful 
because when we have counted up the opinions held by most people, we shall meet 
them on the ground not of other people's convictions but of their own, shifting the 
ground of any argument that they appear to us to state unsoundly", Topica, trans. W.A. 
PICKARD-CAMBRIDGE, in ARISTOTLE, Complete Works, ed. J. BARNES (Bollingen Series 
LXXI, 2), Princeton 1991, I, 2, 101a25-101b4. 

32 Jumhür used by Averroes here to mean people in general. 

9 Talkhis kitab al-jadal, ed. C. E. BUTTERWORTH and A. ‘A. AL-MAJID HARIDI (Cor- 
pus philosophorum Medii Aevi), Cairo 1979, $4, 10-16. Here Averroes confronts 
us with two statements that are clearly conflicting. On the one hand, he says: “The 
common people are not able to believe in theoretical matters except by means of 
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For Averroes, the best statements to prove to people the theoretical sub- 
ject-matters they need in their political association are the dialectical 
statements. These statements are more efficient not only because of 
their easiness and accessibility, a view that, as we will see below, Ibn 
Tumlüs will stress in his work, but because they are more difficult to 
oppose when compared to the rhetorical and poetic statements. 


However, Averroes adds that despite the many considerations that 
make the use of the dialectical statements more suitable when dealing 
with the ordinary people (jumhür), the rhetorical and poetic statements 
can still be used in place of the dialectical methods for the same pur- 
pose. In saying so, Averroes is referring more specifically to the field 
of political science where the possibility and the utility of using both 
the rhetorical and poetic statements instead of the dialectical ones were 
demonstrated ?* 


The reference by Averroes to a science that is not made to deal 
with these kinds of reasonings, at least in the same way logic does, 
could mean that the theoretical considerations, in his view, are not the 
only ones to take into account when designating which statements are 
suitable in the debate with the ordinary people. Also, the reference to 
the field of political science can be justified by the fact that the purpose 
here is mainely practical: to provide the ordinary people with beliefs 
that are essential for the well-being of their political association. It is 
true that the nature of these beliefs 1s theoretical; still, they cannot be 
likened to physical or mathematical knowledge that belongs to the pure 
theoretical sciences. This is why Averroes opposes using the logical 
characteristic as the only criterion for determining which kind of state- 
ment is fit for the education of the ordinary people. Characteristics like 
relevance, proximity or similarity to the truth or certitude, or the diffi- 


generally-accepted methods, namely the statements used in the art of dialectic”, Talk- 
his kitab al-jadal, ed. BUTTERWORTH and ‘ABD AL-MAJID HARIDI, $4, 31. This means 
that there are only two options before the common people: either to believe, in which 
case dialectic becomes a necessity, or not to believe, in which case there is no need for 
dialectic. On the other hand, and in the same context, Averroes explicitly states that 
there is a possibility to substitute the dialectical method with the rhetorical and poetic 
ones to reach the same end that dialectic aims at, see ibid. 

34 For further details on how Averroes used other works to show the limits of di- 
alectic when using it with the jumhür, see F. BEN AHMED, "Ibn Rushd's Philosophi- 
cal Approach to Dialectic: Values, Usages, and Limits", in Mélanges de l'Université 
Saint-Joseph 63 (2010-2011), 259-322: 299-302, 307-17. 
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culty to be opposed, which are the properties of dialectical statements, 
are not enough to say that they are suitable to use with the common 
people. Averroes, here, does not separate the arguments from their so- 
cial and political context. 


Considering the arguments in their context has led Averroes not 
only to affirm that the rhetorical and poetic statements, including the re- 
ligious statements, can operate as alternatives to dialectical statements, 
but also to say that, given political and educational considerations, they 
are more suitable than the dialectical ones. He even goes further to 
claim, as he does in many places, that because of these considerations, 
the use of dialectical syllogisms in discussion with the jumhür becomes 
disadvantageous.? 


As opposed to Averroes, Ibn Tumlüs' preference for the dialectical 
art over the rhetorical and poetic statements is justified by his belief in 
its efficiency in the actions of proving and refuting. This efficiency is 
shown through a comparison of the two kinds of logical statements. 
According to Ibn Tumlüs, the rhetorical statements are easily refutable. 
In fact, any minute examination can destroy them. The refutability of 
poetic statements is even easier than that of the rhetorical ones. Ibn 
Tumlüs' favouring of the dialectical statements is also substantiated 
by several other motives. Some of them have to do with the very na- 
ture of these statements, while others reside in the kind of audiences 
targeted. With regard to their nature and given that the premises of the 
dialectical statements are generally accepted by the common people 
and rife among them, it makes them easier to use. Because their prem- 
ises are widely accepted, dialectical statements are more difficult to 
oppose when compared to both rhetorical and poetic statements. Also, 
our beliefs, when attained through dialectical art, tend to be firmer and 
stronger. The forcefulness of these beliefs is such that they become 
assimilated to what is deemed to be “the true" and “the useful" state- 
ments. In other words, the dialectical belief is elevated, in Ibn Tumlüs' 
view, to the rank of certitude. With regard to the audience, that is the 
ordinary people, the use of the dialectical statements to prove or to 
refute is found to be far much easier when compared to demonstrative 
reasoning. In fact, the jumhür are not able to use the demonstrative 


35 See Talkhis kitab al-jadal, ed. BUTTERWORTH and HARIDI, § 27, 48; $320, 213; and 
§ 363, 246. 
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methods to get at the sum of knowledge that is useful for their political 
association. 


As mentioned above, Averroes states clearly that some logical arts 
such as rhetoric and poetics can be used as alternatives in conversation 
with the ordinary people (al-jumhür). In contrast, one cannot find in 
Ibn Tumlüs' text any urge for alternative arts since the dialectical art, 
in his view, is more efficient. One may explain Ibn Tumlüs' choice not 
to opt for the position of Averroes by the fact that he was not interested 
in political science. Although Ibn Tumlüs included in his foreword to 
the Compendium on Logic some perspicacious political comments and 
views, he showed a tendency to keep some distance from the political 
sciences in his logical writings. The biographers of Ibn Tumlüs relat- 
ed that besides his high skilfulness in the religious sciences* and the 
Arabic sciences such as grammar, he still mastered the sciences of the 
ancients.?? However, they did not indicate any interest on the part of Ibn 
Tumlüs in the political writings of Plato or Aristotle the way Averroes 
did. Indeed, Ibn Tumlüs focused only on the logical features of the 
dialectical statements and did not consider them in their politico-so- 
cial context. It is true that Ibn Tumlüs used some examples which are 
borrowed from the realm of politics, especially in his Book of Rhetoric 
and Book of Dialectic, but they remain of little significance when com- 
pared to those used by Averroes in his commentaries on the Rhetoric 
and Topics. According to Aouad’s analysis, one of the two innovations 
of Ibn Tumlüs' Book of Rhetoric is a kind of *de-politicization' of rhet- 
oric, which means that the art of rhetoric is not made merely to serve 
politics, but also other arts such as communicating medical matters, 
and teaching metaphysical truths the ordinary people.** 


To sum up, rhetoric for Ibn Tumlüs cannot be an alternative to di- 
alectic as it is with Averroes. And if rhetoric is assigned the task of 
teaching theological truths, Ibn Tumlüs goes further than his master 
in attributing to dialectic the task of defending theological beliefs and 
refuting the suspicions of the adversaries of those beliefs, a task that 


36 We have no available material that attests explicitly to this skilfulness. See below. 

37 As it is known, the sciences of the ancients refer to the philosophical sciences such 
as logic and medicine, which have been inherited from the Greeks. 

38 AOUAD, Le livre de la Rhétorique du philosophe et du médecin Ibn Tumlüs, x1, 
XXV-XL. 
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is clearly that of the science of kalam. Ibn Tumlüs' departure from his 
master's position appears even more overtly in his stand towards the 
inclusion of kalam in the dialectical conversation with the jumhir. 


II.2.2. Dialectic and the Science of kalam 


Given the known position of Averroes towards Islamic theology (the 
science of kalam), especially when used with the ordinary people, it be- 
comes crystal-clear why assigning to dialectic the task of debating with 
this kind of people is, for him, out of the question. Dialectic is known 
to be a discursive art that is based on negative actions such as refuting, 
destroying, and distorting opinions and beliefs. In other words, and to 
quote Aristotle, the dialectical argument is by nature refutative.? Thus, 
to use dialectic for theological purposes would mean moving it away 
from its initial tasks, mainly those of an introduction to philosophical 
sciences and intellectual training. 


The fact of stating theological purposes among the uses of dialectic 
may lead us to ask the following question. When Ibn Tumlüs writes that 
“dialectic can defend the religious opinions and refute the statements 
of the deterrents of those opinions", does he mean that dialectic is the- 
ology? Or, is he merely saying that theology is a branch of dialectic? 


In his Book of Dialectic, Ibn Tumlüs shows a position towards the 
theological utility of dialectic that is more tolerant than that of Aver- 
roes. Ibn Tumlüs' inclusion of the task of defending religious opin- 
ions and refuting the opposite ones can be explained as an attempt 
to fuse kalam with the art of dialectic because of the latter’s ability 
to deal with every subject-matter. However, as commonly-known, 
kaläm is not only about a method; it is also about contents and be- 
liefs, which makes it different from the philosophical dialectic. With 
this in mind, one can go as far as to claim that Ibn Tumlüs' attempt in 


3° Al-Farabi said concerning this negative aspect of dialectic: “Aristotle thinks that 
the role of the dialectical [art] is primarily the destruction of statements, although de- 
struction only comes about by the creation of the opposite of that whose destruction is 
sought. However, in its primary intention (‘a/d al-qasd al-awwal), its role is destruc- 
tion. As for positive proof, this is its role only in its secondary intention", “Al-Farabr, 
Dialectic (Kitab al-Jadal): Selections", trans. D. L. BLACK, Toronto 2010, 1-12: 1, ac- 
cessible online at http://individual.utoronto.ca/dlblack/WebTranslations/FARJADAL. 
pdf. 
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the foreword to his Compendium on Logic to unify the science of the 
“foundations of religion" (usül al-din) and the divine science (al- ‘ilm 
al-ilahi) goes in the direction of making philosophy embrace the for- 
mer in the same way that dialectic, one of its methods, can embrace 
the method of defending and refuting religious beliefs, that 1s to say 
kalam (rational theology). 


Ibn Tumlüs does have a consistent view of the science of kalam. 
He mentions kalam on several occasions in his Compendium on Logic 
referring to it as the science of the “foundations of religions" (usil 
al-din) and to its practitioner as usült or mutakallim. It is strikingly cu- 
rious that despite his obvious awareness of the difference between the 
philosophical method and the theological one, Ibn Tumlüs still pres- 
ents, in the Foreword to his book, usu al-din as if it is ilm al-ilahi 
where Muslims reached a rank that is far more superior to that of the 
ancients. For instance, when explaining the categories of the general- 
ly accepted positions and those of the non-accepted ones, he used the 
following example: 

The generally accepted [position] (mashhür) is either to be absolute- 

ly widely-accepted like that God is existent, or to be so according 

to a given group like the indivisible part for the theologians (usüli- 

yyün). Likewise, the repugnant [position] (shani’) is subject to the 

same division; a [position] that is absolutely repugnant, like that God 

is non-existent; and a [position] that is repugnant according to one 


group, like the atom (al-juz ' alladhi là yatajazza’) for the philoso- 
phers.^ 


What is considered as a generally-accepted position within a certain 
group is considered repugnant within the other. Thus, with regard to the 
indivisible part, one of the main issues in Islamic theology, Ibn Tum- 
lüs admits that the falasifa and the mutakallimün have contradictory 
positions. The statement Ibn Tumlüs makes in his Book of Dialectic 
questions his previous attempt in the foreword to his Compendium on 
Logic to make theology (usül al-din) snd ‘ilm al-ilahi one and the same 
science."! 


4 [BN TUMLUS, Book of Dialectic, Escorial, ms. 649, f. 119r, ed. BEN AHMED, 90-91. 

^! IBN TUMLOS, Compendium on Logic, Escorial, ms. 649, f. 2r, ed. AsíN PALACIOS, 
Introducción al arte de la lógica, 7; al-Madkhal li-sinà at al-mantig, ed. M. ADLUNI 
IDRISSI, Casablanca 2006, 29; Ibn Tumlüs. “Sadr kitab Ibn Tumlüs fr-al-mantiq", in /bn 
Tumlüs al-faylasuf wa-al-tabib (620H/ 1223): Stra bibliyiigrafiyva, ed. F. BEN AHMED, 
Beirut-Rabat-Algeria-Tunisia 2017, 331-79: 340. 
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Nonetheless, Ibn Tumlüs' departure from Averroes concerning the 
scope of dialectic and his departure from the position of al-Fārābī con- 
cerning the notion of topic should not blind us to the fact that the three 
philosophers still share a common ground, that which constitutes the 
very core of dialectic, namely that of partnership ( 'amal mushtarak). 


II.3. Partnership versus Victory in Dialectic 


Several misconceptions of dialectic as it is presented by al-Farabt, 
Averroes and Ibn Tumlüs in their commentaries on Aristotle’s Topics 
have hindered scholars from understanding their use of this term. One 
example is the long-held misconception about the real meaning of dia- 
lectic argumentation as a partnership based on ethical values and moti- 
vated by the examination and the quest for the truth. 


For al-Farabi, partnership (‘amal mushtarak) should involve a 
collaboration of more than one party because, as he writes, if "those 
who seek the quaesitum (the subject of investigation) are more than 
one, it becomes easier to find the syllogism" that is fit for the treat- 
ment of that quaesitum.” In this regard, dialectic is different from 
other arts such as demonstration where there is no need for more 
than one party, and different from rhetoric where a judge is needed 
in addition to the two parties.? Also, the meaning of partnership or, 
to translate the Arabic terms literally “a joint working", is that both 
the questioner and the respondent take on their roles and positions 
in what is deemed to be a collaboration for mutual benefit. For the 
success of this joint work, the roles of the questioner and respondent 
are distributed in such a way that only one should refute and destroy 
a given position and the other defend and prove it, and both are in- 
vited to comply with the demands and the rules of the joint work. 
In contrast, the scientist, working on his own and relying on the use 


? AL-FARABI, al-Jadal, ed. PAJOUH, 389, ed. AL-‘AJAM, 45. 

5 Al-Farabi says: “This debate (mukhdtaba) only takes place between a questioner 
and a respondent over a position with a universal subject which the two of them posit. 
And it is not needed in this debate for there to be more than two [parties], for it is not 
like rhetorical deliberation (mukhataba khutabiyya). For in the latter there is need of 
a judge along with these [two parties.] Rather, in this [art], one questioner and one 
respondent suffice", Dialectic (Kitab al-Jadal), trans. BLACK, 1. I modified in several 
places Black's translation. 
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of demonstration, is not concerned with these rules since there is no 
room in the demonstrative method for a questioner or a respondent; 
that is to say, no room for partnership. 


In the same vein, Averroes in his Commentary on Aristotle s Topics 
writes concerning the difference between dialectic and demonstration: 
The dialectical syllogism takes place between a questioner and a re- 
spondent whereas the demonstrative syllogism takes place between 
the individual and himself. Thus, the one who uses demonstration, 
since his premises are true, does not care about not receiving his 

premises from the others.^ 


In contrast, because the job of the dialectician is not an individual 
one, and he is thus not able to deduce anything on his own, he is 
obliged to act in accordance with the rules of the partnership. In other 
words, the act of questioning and that of responding in dialectic cre- 
ate a partnership where the questioner is called upon to accomplish 
some actions such as deducing and refuting a position while the re- 
spondent is required to accomplish the task of resisting and defending 
that position. The successful partnership in dialectic is the one where 
each party does his best to commit himself to the rules. From this 
perspective, it becomes evident that the questioner is not simply an 
adversary, but a partner and a collaborator of the respondent in the 
search for knowledge. 


Al-Farabi, Averroes and Ibn Tumlüs have all attempted to restore 
in their writings the authentic meaning of the dialectical disputation in 
the sense explained above. Under the influence of al-Farabi, the An- 
dalusian philosophers have put emphasis on the necessity to introduce 
dialectic as a method, farig or fariqa, which means a set of rules and 
techniques oriented by an ensemble of recommendations and cautions. 
The conception of dialectic as a method makes it distinct not only from 
the apodictic, demonstrative method, but also from the sophistic ways 
and from the ordinary conversations. In this respect, the three philos- 
ophers have determined the status of victory in the art of dialectic in 
view of reducing its role in the dialectical disputation. In fact, both 
Averroes and Ibn Tumlüs have endorsed the position of al-Farabi who 
devoted more time and space in his Kitab Jadal to the subject. The pur- 


^ AVERROES, Tülkhis kitab al-jadal, ed. BUTTERWORTH and HARIDI, § 302, 199; Talk- 
his kitab Aristütalis fi-al-jadal, ed. SALIM, 386. 
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pose in the long-run is to save dialectic from being confused with the 
conversation of common people on the one hand, and with sophistical 
dispute on the other. Dialectic, for these thinkers, is a discursive art 
with a specific method. The practitioners of this art should be careful 
about the subject of debate, the person of the debater, the manner of 
debating as well as its end. 


Following in the footsteps of Averroes, Ibn Tumlüs stresses in his 
Book of Dialectic the fact that the dialectician must not make anything 
a subject of dialectical conversation, but only subjects that are useful 
in either theoretical or practical sciences or in the art of logic. Also, the 
dialectician should not debate any matter that would disadvantage any 
one of these arts.^ What Ibn Tumlüs means by ‘useful’ is that which 
can improve the quality of questioning about logical, philosophical or 
practical matters.*° 


Also, for al-Farabr, Averroes, and Ibn Tumlüs, in the same way 
that not all subjects are appropriate in a dialectical conversation, not 
everybody is apt to engage in a dialectical debate. This is stated clearly 
by Ibn Tumlüs when he writes that, as dialecticians, “we should not 
debate with everybody"." The use of “everybody” here is an allusion 
to two kinds of people: the ordinary people and the sophists. On the one 
hand, the ordinary people are certainly not among those with whom the 
dialectician should debate, because, as Ibn Tumlüs explains, they have 
a spontaneous and accidental vision ofthe dialectical conversation. Ac- 
cording to the vision of the ordinary people, the major motivation of 
debating is victory. As Averroes said, 

... the term 'dialectic' means according to most people a conversation 


between two individuals where each of the two aims at defeating his 
partner through the use of any given kind of statements.^* 


This is actually the reason that made Averroes hold a reticent position 
towards the use of dialectic. On the other hand, a dialectician should 
avoid debating with the sophists because they are generally guided 


5 IBN TUMLOS, Book of Dialectic, Escorial, ms. 649, f. 124r, ed. BEN AHMED, 107. 


4 [BN TUMLOS, Book of Dialectic, Escorial, ms. 649, f. 107v-108v, ed. BEN AHMED, 
54-58. 


^ IBN TUMLUS, Book of Dialectic, Escorial, ms. 649, f. 124r, ed. BEN AHMED, 107. 


^5 AVERROES, Talkhis kitab al-jadal, ed. BUTTERWORTH and HARIDI, § 1, 30; Talkhis 
kitab Aristütalrs fi-al-jadal, ed. SALIM, 5-6. 
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by motivations such as domination, fame and reputation. Ibn Tumlüs 
makes this point clearly when he says: 
For the one who seeks victory, fame or deriving pleasure from victo- 


ry, be he a questioner or a respondent, does not care about reaching 
his end through any chance means.” 


As we know from Averroes' texts, “the chance means" cannot build an 
art. The expression here means that the focus of the debater is on the 
end, be it victory, pleasure or reputation, and not on the means or the 
manner of debating. Ibn Tumlüs adds: 

As for the one who seeks through this art (of dialectic) victory 

and dominance and to be thought of as perfect while the other 

is imperfect, we should keep away from him and avoid debating 


with him, because conversing with him leads to the use of mean 
statements.^? 


In his Kitab al-Jadal, al-Farabi stresses the fact that 


... [victory] must not be the ultimate end in this art of dialectic; rath- 
er, it should not set for itself any purpose other than the improvement 
and the pursuit through it of the dialectical actions that are useful for 
the sciences.°! 


Therefore, the one who has an appropriate knowledge about the meth- 
od of dialectic should know that 
... [t]here is a great difference between making victory and pleasure 


an ultimate end and making them a cause and a call for the improve- 
ment of acts that produce victory and pleasure.” 


In reducing the role of victory, the intention of al-Farabi, Averroes, 
and Ibn Tumlüs should not be understood as a denial of any positive 
aspect to it. Rather, their intention is to remove from it the partial 
effect that would benefit only one of the partners to a beneficial ef- 
fect that would be shared by both of them, especially when they suc- 
ceed in achieving their end. This is what al-Farabi points to when he 
says: 

If this exchange is not stirred by fanaticism and the advocacy of opin- 

ions, and if either the questioner or the respondent precedes the other 


? [BN TUMLUS, Book of Dialectic, Escorial, ms. 649, f. 119r, ed. BEN AHMED, 90. 
°° IBN TUMLOS, Book of Dialectic, Escorial, ms. 649, f. 124r, ed. BEN AHMED, 107. 
>! AL-FARABI, al-Jadal, ed. PAIOUH, 383, ed. AL-‘ AJAM, 40. 

> AL-FARABI, al-Jadal, ed. PAJOUH, 383, ed. AL-‘AJAM, 39. 
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in refuting what was right according to him, both would be gracious, 
and the benefit and victory would be for both of them.? 


Following the path of al-Farabi, Averroes and Ibn Tumlüs state that the 
pursuit of victory transfigures the debate either into an ordinary or a 
sophistic conversation because it induces the debaters to use any tools 
or means to defeat each other. As Ibn Tumlüs says: 

If both or one of them aims at victory, then what they will generate 

as statements (1.e., arguments), or what they will deduce from the 

question would not be good. This is so because the one who aims at 

victory corrupts the joint work since he wants to prevail through the 

use of any random statement. Thus, his status will be that of the soph- 


ist and not that of the dialectician whose aim is training and favouring 
the truth.* 


With regard to the person of the debaters, al-Farabi, Averroes, and Ibn 
Tumlüs emphasize the idea of equality in knowledge about the subject 
of the investigation between the partners. In other words, to make a 
dialectical disputation succeed, both the questioner and the respondent 
should be equal or almost so in knowledge. If that is not the case, the 
conversation becomes corrupted, or at best, turns into a kind of teach- 
ing. Also, the superiority of one over the other in knowledge about the 
subject of the debate can induce the weaker to use base arguments. Ibn 
Tumlüs stresses this fact when he says that debating “with the one who 
is weak in this art would lead to the use of mean statements". 


To have an appropriate knowledge concerning the subject of the 
investigation is not the only requirement in dialectical disputation. Be- 
sides that, the three philosophers demand ethical requirements, such as 
personal virtues and good intentions. These qualities, when present in 
the person of both the questioner and the respondent, are apt to produce 
the good result sought by their collaboration, which is the true and the 
right. For being a good dialectician, Ibn Tumlüs, as his masters did, 
recommends that 


... [w]e should debate with those who prefer truth and justice in all 
subject-matters as we should always choose the most virtuous, be- 


$ AL-FARABI, al-Jadal, ed. PAJIOUH, 370-371, ed. AL-‘ AJAM, 26. 
* [BN TUMLOS, Book of Dialectic, Escorial, ms. 649, f. 121r, ed. BEN AHMED, 97. Ibn 
Tumlüs quoted here Averroes' statement, see, ibid., n. 370. 


5 JIBN TUMLOS, Book of Dialectic, Escorial, ms. 649, f. 124r, ed. BEN AHMED, 
107-08. 
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cause practicing conversation with this kind of people is always very 
helpful in getting at what is right.*° 


Distinguishing the right from the wrong is not an easy task; it is 
the fruit of partnership. Dialectic in this sense is not elevated to 
the rank of demonstration which is considered to be the science of 
the right. Rather, through joint work, dialectic aims at creating a 
way by which it would be possible to distinguish the right from the 
wrong. 


In sum, Ibn Tumlüs, Averroes, and al-Farabi emphasize the fact 
that dialectic is a specific method that is, on the one hand, distinct from 
the common disputation, and on the other hand, different from the so- 
phistic method. Actually, the status of victory in the debate is what dis- 
tinguishes the philosophical dialectic from the afore-mentioned kinds 
of conversation. Any debate that is motivated by the pursuit of victory 
or by deriving pleasure or other ends from defeating the partner is a 
debate that cannot fall under the method of dialectic. Averroes summa- 
rizes the method of dialectic with these words: 

The joint work can be achieved in its utmost perfection only by the 

two partners. They can have something in common when their aim 

is the assessment and the deduction of the truth, or the realization of 

training. Thus, the respondent should perfect his response if he in- 

tends that aim, because the basest of the partners is the one who aims 

at the obstruction of the joint work. But if their aim is struggling and 

defeating each other, they will have nothing in common. [...] And 

this is not the method of dialectic." 


Conclusion 


I began this study by acknowledging the scholarly view that al-Farabi 
and Averroes influenced Ibn Tumlüs' thought, and by promising to 
strengthen it through additional evidence taken from Ibn Tumlis’ writ- 
ings on dialectic. We can now conclude that both al-Farabr and Aver- 
roes had an undeniable influence upon him also with regard to the art 


56 [BN TUMLUS, Book of Dialectic, Escorial, ms. 649, f. 124r, ed. BEN AHMED, 
107. 

57 AVERROES, Talkhis kitab al-jadal, ed. BUTTERWORTH and HARIDI, § 343, 233; 
Talkhis kitab Aristiitalis fr-l-jadal, ed. SALIM, 445-46. For further details on the meth- 
od of dialectic in Averroes see BEN AHMED, “Ibn Rushd's Philosophical Approach to 
Dialectic". 
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of dialectic. Their works, as apparent in the multiple uses Ibn Tumlüs 
made of them, clearly left their indelible marks on his text. However, 
this does not mean that Ibn Tumlüs' work is a blind reproduction of his 
teachers' texts, nor a naive interpretation of their ideas. I have attempt- 
ed to show through textual evidence that there are many points where 
he converges with either one of them or with both. At the same time, 
there are many points where he does not shy away from diverging with 
one or the other or both whenever he feels the need to express a person- 
al stand towards a given issue. 


With regard to the influence of al-Farabt on Ibn Tumlüs, I have 
demonstrated that despite the latter's espousal of his master's concep- 
tion of an “expanded Organon” and in the structure of its parts, he feels 
free to differ from him in one of its foundational pillars, namely that 
of the very definition of topic. In moving away from his master, he has 
opted for a definition that draws him closer to his other master, namely 
Averroes. 


Ibn Tumlüs' closeness to Averroes, however, should not be inter- 
preted as a departure from one master and substituting another for him. 
I have attempted to show how Ibn Tumlüs has also diverged from Aver- 
roes concerning the uses of dialectic. While the latter likens dialectic 
to demonstration and opens the possibility for the rhetorical and the 
poetic statements to serve as alternatives to the dialectical ones when 
conversing with the ordinary people, Ibn Tumlüs demonstrates the 
flaws of these arts and clings to the dialectical statements as the best 
and the most efficient in the encounters with the jumhür. Ibn Tumlüs 
has even gone farther than his master by enlarging the scope of dialec- 
tic to embrace the theological method and issues, a move that Averroes 
would certainly not have tolerated. 


In spite of the moves Ibn Tumlüs makes away from his masters, we 
have seen that he still sticks to their position towards the constitutive 
principles of the art of dialectic. Such is the case when he endorses 


5 This conclusion disagrees with what Charles Butterworth concluded many de- 
cades ago in the introduction to his edition of Averroes' Talkhis kitab al-jadal, where 
he said: “It is clear that Averroes attaches unusual political importance to dialectic 
in this commentary, as it is presented here, dialectic rather than rhetoric is the ap- 
propriate logical art to be used for instructing the multitude" (BUTTERWORTH, “Ed- 
itor’s introduction", in AVERROES, Talkhis kitab al-jadal, ed. BUTTERWORTH and 
HARIDI, 46). 
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their stand against victory when the latter constitutes the major motiva- 
tion in a dialectical conversation, and their reduction of its role in the 
realm of dialectic. 


Dar al-Hadith al-Hasaniyya, Rabat 
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Appendix 
I. Excerpts from Ibn Tumlüs 


LL 


asi USA AS Lui s cada] eS g ¢ gh Us c cil! (68 4) sill eai ab (aa Le gd JS Lil Ai) 
Fala o clans () 3 Of 99 4 eld e uud willl Axial Gail 5 (ues JS cial 
«4 d Je US 1) (IS cual gd tale (43 dala (5 gas Cou Alae (à ll ¢ WY) (à 
Qaxi Gill LV JUS a 5 coals lls (à élludlls ubl Jaxi GS so 0S oj 
Boy ga 3 Babe ja sh oill OÙ AUI cya ail IS g ol gall (à 8955 gall ) gel Gye Duc 
las ji 43 jal Calls ra 45 pus y tAtloaie cl sl y ailai (a Alano (uliill sales 
icai j| cas «By pua g Bale Da US yo GS Le Dani Of a Ji H3] Ri y uan ga ec 
Calls all jal cas 35 i ues class je Lll alls à gii aia (ll Salad js) (ull Y jl 
Call 5$ Jas s call Ga (uil eoa à jill oasis cy gl GLb ce alo Saad gill 
CASS cal By eus Co 5S ob cells ass c as al gall ota y scs die g ill jé y Cuts y 
Jani 


«649 «Jl SI LS ahidi Là paill jus «lai GUS qu glas ol 
59 227] «(ues p-ga real Cg al 98 (Ris / I5 66 5 


1.2, 


col) Ainai Lu V1 asl Bilal QI puce Ade «coll ard fasa gh qu all Of ond 

^ 5 (Od lll Go Ag i gb Ms Uy das MI ils (ls Leali gh Go hli asl 
LS ai gan ui Jill oS d jab y dui y édite à alll oS e à cl à pee 
eval gall GUS: al y i GBI sill où Mig 5 pers Bale Ge Sard Gill P ged Gd Og 
USS Lu SN ga (cll CHUN aadh LS! Les al 33 Laid aa sie} ects ill GUS; Lay peal 
CAS chu gh) asl és 13) 41d aiall Conti Aa Coll ado aa js Of GUEST Ies Gals 


*?? The English translation of this excerpt is included in the body of this paper, see p. 
243. 
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La Aio agih ceria gall 43 Cade (gill Aas Asia Line GS al aiala C] LJ g (Leas Line 
urls fie clave Ad Ad ul gi GLb ALLE die Ca jai, clits dus qu gall ga 
edi uhu gl asd 43 lista, eed S8 URS 5 tigated! piles Ye 41 head qq cil (Jas, 
coins eei LAS J simil obey AL Lnd (Lag lSS gl oud III asd (I aai, zl 58 llis y 
È pal die jehi c juni ul GS (gf ayaa y arin gall SS ye Gye Le Lily „fanali 13a 
LI of Ald y UE /267/ egal ioh gi OÙ MS Caan s eu yall lan (à Ul 43 JS (gall lh 
diei «obi Gul uà uS Slade ios ja Jarini AGIS Aia 43b) seu gall (à JE nei 
Legis (3 jill Of s faecal gall Gls js pd ALI à SN) idl Gi 7 je Bg ILS 

Le Ghai) 5 Sall Chat Sie calls alell Gus (8 jill Sie 9a 


229-228 «asl (y 3558 Ga b 67- 5 67 48 ) 5 «ail GUS cu slab Cl 


A topic is the principle of practicing the syllogism from which we 
move on to deduce the middle term by relating it to the one of the two 
terms or to both. Once the middle term is caught, we can then examine 
its positioning from the two terms. That positioning is the form ofthe syl- 
logism. Firstly, one should begin by examining its matter. Secondly, one 
should examine its form as it is the case of all things that consist of matter 
and form. I guess that this is the purpose of the Book of Topics known 
also as the Book of Analysis. | mean that the desired purpose is to acquire 
the third term which is the middle one. Therefore, it is fitting to describe 
this book as the book from which the premises are acquired. If the mid- 
dle term is caught, then we will get the premises while we cannot do so 
before catching it. Thus, from what I used to define as a topic, one can 
understand what a topic is, including its genus, difference, and can know 
its finality (ghäya). When I said that it is ‘a principle’, I meant its genus, 
and when I said ‘practicing the syllogism’, it was to differentiate it from 
the rest of principles, and when I said ‘from which we deduce the middle 
term’, it is a difference, and “by relating it to one of the two terms or to 
both” it is another difference. And all these kinds of differences enable 
the understanding of the meaning of this principle. As for the definition 
of the topic in al-Farabr's books, it is somewhat different from the one I 
have just given. This can be understood through a short introduction to it. 
With respect to the topic, al-Farabi said that it is a universal proposition 
the particulars of which are used as major premises in each syllogism. 


IBN TUMLOS, al-Tahlil, Escorial, ms. 649, f. 67. 
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Le 


(à 38 i OS «ag doling (uà Ca pall doling gå darini Le leia cul gall ES 
Lis 5 spa (à Le Aga Ga danl els gig cba gd Le Aga ye da jill dele 
Le obi! Ge S LS caus Aha gf Alaa (ca Leif el ogi All; oad) ars ge 
A Laïl Cull) Ali aie lonas (ll eoa gall USS is puede Aelia gå ering Laïl 
eS Ge ale Cl Dua gh Lal) Call Cf es of Gains Aelia! dli ull ci sue 
JUS (HI SY gasallé ca y JU s LY! Gye Lal Alene 33 game uliall clad g Aralia 
Qul «Ja GY gasall ods Cana ai g AGIA pad Cpe gh AIME) sel Cpe CS «LL 
Le aN pai g elea SLE ped LN (ya Lal g 64 udi Mie cya Leal cya] Leal po aus 
Coal) (à GS DUE y à jl gll ie iial Gldgd lets Lele daas Lee jl Les 
Sie j 252 58 6 ll Ja Called Of uias Lee LLL s à jl lll à jb Les caia (à j 
lgia (uil gal gall GS (iaa base ode GUIS Hag elle j| cus ga y 6352 ge 
aul eill ule Das sill Leb! à 5l st (ul jio (uisi g cda game Aaa (ull all Latin 
ŠA gill Cal S] aal y agi Jill cai a y «Julai GUS (a aiii Le al tae 


60,248-247 «xax oy al 9d Guia /L 76 48) 5 Salad) GUS «Ups glab oy! 


1.4. 


(Hà AGI y €) ggapll 5 je (à A, Siok pl Lalas) EG ieia oda gêlis g 

coll eel ilal 5,5 ll ced aenal (cll AIL leiria Lally [...] Aa oll à sell 
eg Axial Ay Lill) sel (ye o gains yi (oasis Lac ose Y s Ali y Jael (le p Lais YI 
Ses gh adh Of Gain Le ule Cag sll agde pues y gqeall Cf ella s spinal eis YI (uà 
/3104/ ‘aga irili y paie 3) seria hgilania Jani Aelius Gils Lely Agile pall (3 IL 
ode Cal 5 gud delicall odgy Aa ay yi Le Uday) 5 abasic aiil à y Le GLE! OS 
ictal y Aulaàll iclal (ya dar Of GI os iil (à el! uS (à delice 
Gall Ad & aby Of coals hie puel g Gish ga cliall odg die Le C S Ay pel 
ga AUS ll Ae Lines aiias gall Cf ll y, pal) Ae Us g AUSSI de Lie; ating Laa ailill ; 
ade Cài gj (gall Lely ill delice alls (je cg pals Ais g CASS oido Ja aliie) 


9? 'The English translation of this excerpt is included in the body of this paper, see 
pages 243-44. 
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Qa DÉS aie sill A ja à OS Of AS bail ala Geb (uà gas Lente Jal dele 
Les Gell eil UAI dé Ge paaie cai all eI! Gold Load y iol sell Ge Sled Gal sal 
Causis laaie [i SI cll s ces Sieg Leila Sl gil 35, pañ dell oig agislens 
US (à eI OÙ jai delice! oie cà Lal La gal Galil Ge Gain US uh 8) spa 
chy gh Jhs gh cuis Les A aal SUN À g Aalli LY) i SIE cle pads sed te eA 
Casall iel Les aiii aa laall areas cl VI aren Les peas lag] ced ads cal si GS 

D sell 


4) g «649 «by aW il 5A «eil à paiia] (ya «ral GUS c glah Cl 
41-39 caa Os al 54 Gia / s 104-5103 


The uses of this art [of dialectic] are three: one of them is training; 
the second is in relation to the debate with the common people; and 
the third concerns the theoretical sciences. [...] Its use with regard to 
the people, however, resides in the necessity that is behind their meet- 
ing around justice and virtue, and in their belief in what they ought to 
believe concerning theoretical matters that are of use to them in their 
political association. This is so because it is difficult for the ordinary 
people to get at what they should do and what they should believe 
through the demonstrative methods. Given that the premises of the art 
of dialectic are generally accepted and prevalent among them, proving 
what we want to prove or refuting what we want to refute through this 
art becomes easier for us. Also, using this art in anchoring opinions in 
souls is better than both the rhetorical art and the poetic one since what 
is believed through <it> is more credible and more difficult to refute. 
It is also thought of as being the true and the useful compared to what 
is believed through the art of rhetoric and poetics. This is so because 
what we believe in through the art of rhetoric can dissolve because of 
the smallest examination and research; and even more so is the case 
of the art of poetics. However, what we get at through the dialectic art 
when fully thought-out can almost be put on the rank of certitude for 
many of the elite (khawass), let alone for the general people ( awamm). 
In addition to that, the opinions proven to them by the religions where 
they find their happiness are sustained by this art, and those of their 
adversaries and detractors refuted. That 1s so because the dialectic art 
has widely-known premises in every single type of matters, enabling 
the master of this art to be well-versed in every subject-matter. He is 
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able to talk about scientific matters as well as practical matters, proving 
or refuting any given opinion or tradition. This is why the dialectic art 
Is used to support or refute all opinions and all traditions. It is for that 
reason that it is beneficial for the common people. 


IBN TUMLOS, al-Jadal, Escorial, ms. 649, ff. 103v-104r, ed. BEN 
AHMED, 39-41. 


1.5. 


es quà dadls Gall 5 a als Lal Ua Gall Ge GI Ge ausa ol [Lah] Y 
cole Cà 38 gll uà las Come bal eV 32 ee aS Seas GLb asad) a Le lai js à el 
uaill ol saa Crary JUSI) à yay of g AUG JI S Abed Ae all oig clas (yo Lely cil seal 
Augu, Jy gl SLarias! oll (525; Axa alSill (à 45 Ba cuia g Aie (alas Of (ais à 

da gl où al ull ana b All oda 8 (53. gh (je $ plie ells y 


107 «seal co al Giai / 124 «Dal GUS Qu slab ul 


We should not debate with everybody, but rather with those who 
prefer the truth and justice in all subject-matters because exchanging 
with those people is very helpful to get at the right. However, for the 
one who seeks through this art [of dialectic] victory and dominance 
and to be thought of as perfect while the other is imperfect, we should 
keep away from him and avoid debating with him, because conversing 
with him leads to the use of mean statements. Also, debating with the 
one who is weak in this art would lead to the use of mean statements. 


IBN TUMLOS, al-Jadal, Escorial, ms. 649, f. 124r, ed. BEN AHMED, 
107. 


I.6. 
à Le laj 1 GA s Gall lane 13) as. agio (Cj S) Laïl icali oda (18 isl Jaxll old 
Hasin Le Y 5 ls Sa VI Cpe du cuo Le OS al anas S ARE Las 13) Lei, andy! 
BH) JE sl E EE ME pial) Joell andy lai areas Coll ERAT (ye 
öl i y Luk I ouais (cll laa Y hani quil Je alla gig 
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The good job in this art (dialectic) is produced by both of them 
(the questioner and the respondent) if they aim at the truth and if they 
always choose the most virtuous. However, if both or one of them aims 
at victory, then what they will generate as arguments and what they 
will deduce from the question would not be good. This is so because 
the one who aims at victory corrupts the joint work since he wants to 
prevail through any random statement. Thus, his status will be that of 
the sophist and not that of the dialectician whose aim is training and 
favouring the truth. 


IBN TUMLOS, al-Jadal, Escorial, ms. 649, f. 121r, ed. BEN AHMED, 
97. 


II. Excerpts from Averroes 


II.1. 


À AGI y £y ggapll 5 Blia å AUI y iah jl Lalas) 36 ieia oda pâlie s 

cole eee uil uà Azclall 5) 5 palli 5 sganli aUis å Linda Lal y [...] A il à sell 
MS Uly inal plais YI (8 ag Aailill À dal) gal Gye 5S Aiie) dl laill y Jael 
— yia G JL Y) eel les Sonn] ab Of Sas Y AS uil pc) Guils S a el 
cod Ay ill 5 eel aaae à CS Le Conil GIS AcLicall ode (à ilaria Uh JI (a 5 
arid 38 (JS lg Ay pall y Ada Wp BYE Gyo lae pee Là 68 y seitall C YI 
dll abel) i la Ca aby Aghall 5 pall Jas gal gall ota (à À pall g Ayes (3 bal 


UA «4 Begs dipall tie 9S p55 ji jl JUS Sis dal GUS ouais ead Cal 
31 


The uses of this art are three: one of them is training; the second is 
in relation to controversy with the ordinary people; and the third con- 
cerns the theoretical sciences. [...] However, the use of the dialectical 
art in the debate with the ordinary people lies in the necessity that is 
behind their meeting on justice and virtue to believe in myriad theoret- 
ical matters that are of use to them in their political association. Given 
that that was the case and that they could believe in practical matters 
only through the widely known methods, namely the statements used 
in this art, the best way for the practical matters to be proven to them 
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was through the widely-known statements. This 1s so because they are 
harder to refute than the rhetorical and the poetic statements even if the 
rhetorical and the poetic methods could be used in these topics instead 
of the dialectic methods. And that was demonstrated in the political 
science. 


AVERROES, Zalkhis kitab al-jadal, ed. BUTTERWORTH and HARIDI, 
§ 4,31. 


II.2. 


eå Lag] US Gl 5 Al Dai a Y AIS sl ule aag Y iil all o 
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The joint work can be achieved in its utmost perfection only by the 
two partners. They can have something in common only when their 
aim is the assessment and the deduction of the truth, or the realiza- 
tion of training. Thus, the respondent should perfect his response if 
he intends that aim, because the basest of the partners 1s the one who 
aims at obstructing the joint work. But if their aim is only struggling 
and defeating each other, they will have then nothing in common. And 
then each one of them, either because his adversary obliged him or he 
1s induced by the pursuit of victory, will face his partner with all the 
means that would enable him to defeat him, using myriad sophistical 
statements and others. And this is not the method of dialectic. 


AVERROES, Zalkhis kitab al-jadal, ed. BUTTERWORTH and HARIDI, 
§ 343, 233. 


ROGER BACON 
RHÉTORIQUE ET SENS LITTÉRAL 


CATHERINE KÓNIG-PRALONG 


a sémantique est l’un des aspects les mieux étudiés de la philosophie 

du langage de Roger Bacon, comme de sa philosophie tout court. 
Depuis la découverte et l'édition d'un traité De signis en 1978!, une piéce 
manquante de la troisiéme partie de l'Opus maius rédigée par Bacon 
avant 1267, plusieurs études consacrées à la sémiotique et à la séman- 
tique de Bacon ont souligné l'originalité de sa philosophie du langage?. 
Alain de Libera et Iréne Rosier-Catach ont montré que Bacon congoit 
la signification comme variable et dépendante de l'acte d’énonciation’. 
La sémantique baconienne s'oppose frontalement à la fondation ontolo- 
gique de la signification, qui était une spécificité de la grammaire spécu- 
lative des modistes*. Sur le plan plus général de la sémiotique, Umberto 
Eco a considéré la théorie de Bacon comme un abandon du triangle sé- 
miotique aristotélicien, dans lequel les mots signifient les concepts (les 
passiones animae) et les concepts réfèrent aux choses signifiées ; chez 
Bacon, les signes linguistiques signifient immédiatement les choses’. 


! ROGERUS BACON, De signis, in “An Unedited Part of Roger Bacon’s Opus maius: 
De signis", ed. K. M. FREDBORG, L. NIELSEN, J. PINBORG, in Traditio 34 (1978), 75-136. 
Je remercie Delphine Faivre-Carron pour sa lecture et ses remarques. 


? Ces études ont été initiées par les travaux de Thomas Maloney au début des années 
1980, voir notamment : Th. S. MALONEY, “The Semiotics of Roger Bacon", in Medie- 
val Studies 45 (1983), 120-154 ; ID., “Roger Bacon on Equivocation", in Vivarium 22 
(1984), 85-112. 

3 A. DE LIBERA, I. ROSIER-CATACH, « Intention de signifier et engendrement du 
discours chez Roger Bacon », in Histoire Épistémologie Langage 8 (1986), 63-79. 

^ I. ROSIER-CATACH, « Grammaire, logique, sémantique, deux positions opposées 
au XII siècle : Roger Bacon et les modistes », in Histoire Épistémologie Langage 6 
(1984), 21-34. Plus récemment EAD., La Parole comme acte : Sur la grammaire et la 
sémantique au XIIF siècle, Paris 1994. Voir aussi J.A. SHEPPARD, “Revisiting Roger 
Bacon’s De Signis", in Collectanea Francescana 73 (2003), 563-88. 


> U. Eco, “Denotation” in On the Medieval Theory of Signs, ed. U. Eco and C. MAr- 
The Origin and Nature of Language and Logic 


Turnhout, 2020 (Rencontres de philosophie médiévale 20) pp. 277-296 
© BREPOLS PUBLISHERS NV DOI 10.1484/M.RPM-EB.5.119765 
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J'aborderai ici un autre aspect de la théorie baconienne du langage, 
sa conception du discours et de la lecture. Contre les habitus universi- 
taires parisiens, Roger Bacon affirme la supériorité absolue de la rhéto- 
rique sur la dialectique et la théologie spéculative. En outre, il tente de 
redéfinir le statut et l'usage du texte : 1l assigne au docteur, au maitre 
en théologie, le róle de commentateur, lui refusant le statut d'auteur. 
Enfin, il redéfinit la méthode d'interprétation des textes comme lecture 
érudite et interprétation du sens littéral. Mon propos se concentre sur 
les écrits des années 1260-1270 composés par Roger Bacon à Paris. 
Pour évaluer la proposition provocante de Bacon, qui établit la rhéto- 
rique au sommet de la hiérarchie des savoirs, il faut la situer à la fois 
dans le projet global de politique des savoirs de Bacon et, plus préci- 
sément, dans sa théorie de l’exégèse biblique. Je procéderai en trois 
étapes : je préciserai d'abord, en contexte historique, ce que signifie la 
promotion baconienne de la rhétorique contre la théologie spéculative. 
J'aborderai ensuite la question du texte et de l'auteur : un docteur en 
théologie peut-il et doit-il étre un auteur qui ajoute des textes, des auto- 
rités, à la somme du savoir ? Enfin, je présenterai la théorie baconienne 
de l’exégèse biblique, son projet littéraliste, qui est, selon moi, le centre 
et la partie quantitativement et qualitativement la plus importante de 
son programme scientifique à partir des années 1260. 


I. Rhetorica 


Entre 1260 et 1268 Roger Bacon réside au couvent des Cordeliers à 
Paris, l'un des plus importants foyers intellectuels de ce temps. Il y ré- 
dige une série d'écrits programmatiques et polémiques, dont le but est 
la réforme du studium parisien, du systéme d'enseignement scolastique 
et des pratiques scientifiques des docteurs*. Il s'agit en particulier de 
l'Opus maius, de l'Opus minus, de l'Opus tertium (achevés vers 1267) 
et du Compendium studii philosophiae (vers 1271). Dans ces écrits, 
la philosophie morale figure comme fin (finis), maitresse (domina) et 


MO (Foundations of Semiotics 21), Amsterdam-Philadelphia 1989, 43-73, en particulier 
58 ss. 

€ Au sujet de cette entreprise, de ses contextes et enjeux et des interprétations qui 
en furent données, voir C. KONIG-PRALONG, Le bon usage des savoirs. Scolastique, 
philosophie et politique culturelle (Études de philosophie médiévale 98), Paris 2011, 
128-65. 
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reine (regina) de toutes les autres sciences’. Les sciences spéculatives 
sont ordonnées à la philosophie morale. Finalement, la philosophie 
morale est identifiée à la discipline théologique telle qu'elle devrait 
étre enseignée à l'université : 

En outre, la philosophie spéculative tout entière est ordonnée à sa fin, 

qui est la philosophie morale. [...] Ainsi deux parties de la sagesse 

coexistent chez les philosophes paiens mais, pour les Chrétiens ver- 

sés dans la philosophie, la science morale proprement et parfaitement 

dite est la théologie*. 


La dernière partie de l'Opus maius, le livre VII, est tout entier consa- 
cré à la science morale?. Or la nouvelle organisation baconienne des 
savoirs programme aussi une réforme des pratiques scientifiques qui 
repositionne la rhétorique au sommet de la hiérarchie des savoirs, en 
compagnie de la philosophie morale, autrement dit de la théologie. Ro- 
ger Bacon affirme la supériorité de l'intellect pratique sur l'intellect 
spéculatif et, conséquemment, la supériorité et la plus grande utilité, 
absolument parlant, de l'argumentation rhétorique par rapport à la dé- 
monstration ou à l'argumentation dialectique". 


7 ROGERUS BACON, Opus tertium, c. 15, ed. S.J. BREWER, in Opera quaedam hacte- 
nus inedita, London 1859, 53-54: « Caeterum isti omnes aliae sunt subjectae, et propter 
quam omnes aliae sunt inventae. Haec enim est finis omnium, et domina et regina. Nec 
potest utilitas alicujus esse nisi respectu istius scientiae ; quia ea, quae sunt ad finem, 
non habent utilitatem suam nisi a fine. In se enim vana sunt et inutilia. [...] Nam sicut 
nos credimus quod omnis sapientia inutilis est nisi reguletur per fidem Christi, nec 
aliter apparet ejus utilitas, sic aestimaverunt philosophi de tota philosophia speculativa 
respectu istius practicae. » 

* ROGERUS BACON, Opus maius, I, c. 17, ed. J. H. BRIDGES, Oxford 1900, vol. I, 62: 
« Praeterea tota philosophia speculativa ordinatur in finem suum, qui est philosophia 
moralis. [...] Sic igitur se habent duae partes sapientiae apud infideles philosophos : 
sed apud Christianos philosophantes scientia moralis proprie et perfecte est theolo- 
gia. » 

? Au sujet de la science morale et de ses relations à la théologie : J. HACKETT, “Phi- 
losophy and Theology in Roger Bacon’s Opus maius", in Philosophy and the God of 
Abraham. Essays in Memory of James A. Weisheipl, ed. R.J. LONG (Papers in Medi- 
aeval Studies 12), Toronto 1991, 55-69; G. WIELAND, ,,Ethik und Metaphysik. Bemer- 
kungen zur Moralphilosophie Roger Bacons“, in Virtus Politica. Festschrift für Alfons 
Hufnagel, hrsg. v. J. MOLLER, Stuttgart-Bad Cannstatt 1974, 147-173; F. UHL, „Roger 
Bacon: Die Wissenschaften als Weg zu Nutzen und Heil. Uber Grammatik, Scientia 
Experimentalis und Moralphilosophie“, in Roger Bacon in der Diskussion II, hrsg. v. 
ID., Frankfurt am Main 2002, 257-77. 


10 RoGERUS BACON, Opus maius, VII, c. 5, ed. E. MASSA, in Moralis philosophia 
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Cette promotion de la rhétorique contre la spéculation et la dia- 
lectique ne reléve pas de l'évidence dans le contexte scolastique de 
1270. Elle contraste fortement avec les évaluations de la rhétorique 
proposées par les docteurs parisiens. Deux maitres en théologie du 
XIII siècle ont commenté la Rhétorique d' Aristote : Gilles de Rome 
et Albert le Grand, dont le commentaire est perdu!!. Leurs évaluations 
de cette discipline sont trés condescendantes. Dans son commentaire 
de la Métaphysique (aprés 1263), Albert présente une classification des 
sciences en fonction de la complexion des cerveaux des praticiens des 
différentes disciplines. La rhétorique est l'affaire d'hommes aux esprits 
congelés, qui n'ont aucun accès à la spéculation : 


Ceux dont les esprits sont gelés et peu clairs en raison du froid qui 
condense s'occupent des signes rhétoriques ; ils restent prisonniers 
de cette matiére et ne s'engagent jamais dans une spéculation au sujet 
du vrai". 


(Thesaurus mundi 5), Zürich 1953, 251: « Item, intellectus practicus est nobilior quam 
speculativus. Item, difficilius et minus delectabiliter se habet ad bonum, quam specula- 
tivus ad verum ; et ideo oportet quod maiora et fortiora habeamus inductiva, ut scilicet 
flectamur ad credendum veritatibus circa bonum animae et ad operandum eas, et qua- 
tenus inclinemur ad iustitiam in causis ventilandis. Sed rhetoricum argumentum potest 
in haec ; ergo huiusmodi argumentum est nobis eligendum. » 

! Le commentaire de Gilles date des années 1272-1273 ; celui d' Albert, perdu au- 
jourd’hui, est probablement un peu antérieur. Au sujet du commentaire de Gilles: C. 
MARMO, “L’utilizzazione delle traduzioni latine della Retorica nel commento di Egidio 
Romano (1272-1273)", in La Rhétorique d Aristote. Traditions et commentaires de 
l'Antiquité au XVIF siécle, éd. G. DAHAN, I. ROSIER-CATACH (Tradition de la pensée 
classique), Paris 1998, 111-34. Au sujet du commentaire d'Albert : Ch. LoHR, “Medie- 
val Latin Aristotle Commentaries", in Traditio 23 (1967), 345. La Rhétorique d' Aris- 
tote a ensuite été commentée au XIV’ siècle. Dès le début du XIV? siècle, la tradition 
rhétorique a connu un nouvel essor en milieu scolastique, notamment à Oxford avec 
les théologiens Nicolas Trevet et Robert Holcot, ainsi que dans les Facultés des arts 
des universités du nord de l'Italie. Un peu plus de cent manuscrits de la Rhétorique 
latine ont été transmis. James Murphy compte 22 manuscrits du XIII siècle, 57 ma- 
nuscrits du XIV siècle et 17 manuscrits du XV siècle; cf. J.J. MURPHY, Rhetoric in the 
Middle Ages. A History of Rhetorical Theory from Saint Augustine to the Renaissance, 
Berkeley-Los Angeles-London 1974, 97. Dans le volume 31 de l’Aristoteles Latinus 
Rhetorica. Translatio Anonyma sive Vetus et Translatio Guillemi de Moerbeka, ed. B. 
SCHNEIDER (Corpus philosophorum Medii Aevi 31), Leiden 1978, B. Schneider men- 
tionne 4 manuscrits pour la Translatio Anonyma et 99 manuscrits qui contiennent la 
traduction de Guillaume de Moerbeke. 


12 ALBERTUS MAGNUS, Metaphysica, I, tr. 1, c. 5, ed. B. GEYER (Opera omnia 16.1) 
Münster 1960, 8.24-28: « Quorum autem congelati sunt spiritus et non bene clari prop- 
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Dans son De regimine principum dédié à Philippe le Bel (avant 1282), 
Gilles de Rome réserve la rhétorique aux laïcs ; il démarque et infé- 
riorise leurs savoirs par rapport aux savoirs scolastiques cultivés dans 
l'enceinte de l’université". La rhétorique est un ersatz de dialectique 
pour les illitterati, une « grossa dialectica »'. Au début de son com- 
mentaire de la RAétorique, composé une dizaine d'années plus tót, vers 
1272/3, Gilles avait déjà décrit les destinataires et les praticiens de cette 
science comme des hommes simples et grossiers en comparaison des 
clercs subtils qui usent de la dialectique : 


La troisiéme raison est que l'arbitre et l'auditeur du discours rhéto- 
rique sont simples et frustes, alors que l'auditeur du discours dialec- 
tique doit être intelligent et subtil. 


Par ailleurs, la réalité socioculturelle, la pratique concréte des savoirs 
dans l'université sont conformes à ces visions. Les statuts de l'Univer- 
sité de Paris de 1215 signalent la rhétorique comme une discipline se- 
condaire. Ensuite et jusqu'en 1458, la rhétorique n'est plus mentionnée 
dans les statuts et les programmes d'examen des universités de Paris et 


ter frigus inspissans, occupantur circa signa rhetorica et detinentur in his nec profun- 
dantur in aliqua veri speculatione. » La théorie des humeurs et des complexions du 
cerveau est développée par Albert dans son De natura loci, tr. 2, c. 3, ed. P. HOSSFELD 
(Opera omnia 5.2), Münster 1980, 26-27. 

13 A ce sujet, en particulier chez Gilles de Rome : R. IMBACH, C. KONIG-PRALONG, 
Le défi laique. Existe-t-il une philosophie de laics au Moyen áge ? (Conférences Pierre 
Abélard, Hors-série), Paris 2013, 74-81. 

14 AEGIDIUS ROMANUS, De regimine Principum, II, 2, c. 8, Romae 1656, 182v. 


5 AEGIDIUS ROMANUS, Rhetorica Aristotelis cum fundatissimi arcium et theologiae 
doctoris Egidii de Roma luculentissimis commentariis, Venetiis 1515, 1va : « Tertia 
est quia iudex locutionis rhetoricae et eius auditor est simplex et grossus ; auditor vero 
locutionis dialecticae habet esse ingeniosus et subtilis. » Voir aussi : ID., De differen- 
tia Rhetoricae, Ethicae et Politicae, ed. G. BRUNI, “The De differentia Rhetoricae, 
Ethicae et Politicae of Aegidius Romanus", in The New Scholasticism 6 (1932), 1-18. 
Au sujet de l'évaluation de la rhétorique par Gilles, voir S. ROBERT, “Rhetoric and 
Dialectic according to the First Latin Commentary on the Rhetoric of Aristotle", in The 
New Scholasticism 31 (1957), 484-98; J.J. MunPHY, “The Scholastic Condemnation 
of Rhetoric in the Commentary of Giles of Rome on the Rhetoric of Aristotle", in Arts 
libéraux et philosophie au Moyen Áge, Montréal-Paris 1969, 833-41. Pour une vision 
plus générale de l’histoire de la rhétorique médiévale : MURPHY, Rhetoric in the Middle 
Ages ; K. M. FREDBORG, “ The Scholastic Teaching of Rhetoric in the Middle Ages", in 
Cahiers de l'Institut du moyen áge grec et latin 55 (1987), 85-105. 
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d'Oxford!*. Elle disparaît peu à peu du cursus d'enseignement univer- 
sitaire, à l'exception de l'ars dictaminis, de l'art de rédiger des lettres 
et documents officiels", qui est plutôt une spécialité des universités ita- 
liennes, et qui s'enseigne en marge des arts libéraux et de la théologie. 
L'ars dictaminis est en effet une compétence technique plutót qu'une 
discipline scientifique. La rhétorique cicéronienne connaît quant à elle 
une nouvelle fortune au XIII siècle, mais hors de l’université et par le 
truchement de traductions en langues vulgaires!*. 


Roger Bacon constate l'absence de l'enseignement de la rhétorique 
à l'université, en particulier de la rhétorique aristotélicienne : 


Chez les Latins cette argumentation (i.e. rhétorique) n'est pas connue 
de la plèbe des artistes, puisque les œuvres [rhétoriques] d' Aristote 
et de ses commentateurs ont été traduites récemment et ne sont pas 
encore en usage dans les études”. 


16 |. HANAL, L'enseignement de l'écriture aux universités médiévales, 2° édition re- 
vue, corrigée et augmentée des manuscrits posthumes de l'auteur, avec un album de 
facsimilés, par L. MEZEY, Budapest 1959, 159 ss. 


U Ars dictaminis. Handbuch der mittelalterlichen Briefstillehre, hrsg. v. F. HART- 
MANN und B. GRÉVIN (Monographien zur Geschichte des Mittelalters 65), Stuttgart 
2019; Le dictamen dans tous ses états. Perspectives de recherche sur la théorie et la 
pratique de l'ars dictaminis (XI-XV siècles), éd. par B. GREVIN, A.-M. TURCAN-VER- 
KERK (Bibliothèque d'histoire culturelle du Moyen Age 16), Turnhout 2015; B. GRÉ- 
VIN, « Lars dictaminis. Entre enseignement et pratique (XII:-XV' siècle) », in Revue 
de Synthése 133 (2012), 175-93; D. E. LUSCOMBE, “Dialectic and Rhetoric in the Ninth 
and Twelfth Centuries: Continuity and Change", in Dialektik und Rhetorik im früheren 
und hohen Mittelalter. Rezeption, Überlieferung und gesellschafiliche Wirkung antiker 
Gelehrsamkeit vornehmlich im 9. und 12. Jahrhundert, hrsg. v. J. FRIED (Schriften des 
Historischen Kollegs 27), München 1997, 1-20, en particulier 15 ss. M. CAMARGO, Ars 
dictaminis, Ars dictandi (Typologie des sources du Moyen Age occidental 60), Turn- 
hout 1991. Voir aussi, au sujet de la conception de la rhétorique dans l'ars dictaminis 
italien : R. MCKEON, “La retorica nel medioevo", in Figure e momenti di storia della 
critica, a cura di R. S. CRANE, Milano 1967, 183-222. 

18 Au sujet des traductions des deux traités de rhétorique attribués à Cicéron, le 
De inventione et la Rhetorica ad Herennium, voir IMBACH, KÓNIG-PRALONG, Le défi 
laique, 68-69 et, sur l'entreprise de Brunetto Latini, 74-81. Au sujet de l'éloquence 
cicéronienne dans les cités italiennes, des pratiques de l'art oratoire civil : E. ARTIFONI, 
« L’éloquence politique dans les cités communales (XIII* siècle) », in Cultures ita- 
liennes (XII-XV siècle), éd. I. HEULLANT-DONAT, Paris 2000, 269-96. 

19 ROGERUS BACON, Opus maius, VII, c. 5, ed. MASSA, 251.15-16 : « Hoc autem 
argumentum non est notum vulgo artistarum apud Latinos, quoniam libri Aristotelis et 
suorum expositorum nuper translati sunt et nondum sunt in usu studencium. » 
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Si cette science de la persuasion, que Bacon démarque de l'art oratoire 
cicéronien, est inconnue des Latins, elle a été, dit-il, cultivée par les 
Arabes. Bacon mentionne le commentaire de la Rhétorique d’ Averroés 
(le Commentaire moyen traduit par Hermann l' Allemand en 1256), il 
cite Avicenne (le Liber de philosophia prima et la Logica) et il pré- 
conise le commentaire d'al-Farabr à la Rhétorique?, c'est-à-dire les 
Didascalia in Rhetoricam (traduits par Hermann l' Allemand en 1256 
avec une partie du Commentaire moyen d' Averroès). 


Dans une étude de 1998, Iréne Rosier-Catach a étudié l'attitude de 
Bacon vis-à-vis de la rhétorique aristotélicienne. Bacon revendique une 
connaissance de l’art rhétorique d' Aristote et il connaît le De scientiis 
d’al-Farabr dans la traduction de Gérard de Crémone (non dans la ver- 
sion de Gundissalinus). Il utilise abondamment le De scientiis d'al- 
Farabi lorsqu'il élabore son programme de conversion des infidèles au 
moyen de la persuasion rhétorique. En raison de la louange par Bacon 
du savoir rhétorique arabe, Iréne Rosier décrit Roger Bacon comme 
un novateur : « L’on sait que Bacon est souvent un innovateur, préci- 
sément parce que c'est un ‘intellectuel’, un savant ‘non académique? 
[...] »?'. Irène Rosier signale pourtant un paradoxe. D'une part, Bacon 
insiste sur l'importance de la Rhétorique aristotélicienne et des com- 
mentaires arabes encore inconnus des Latins. D'autre part, il est sou- 
vent trés dépendant de traditions latines, d' Augustin notamment. Enfin, 
Iréne Rosier montre que Bacon n'a pas lu les textes qu'il préconise : 
il n'a probablement lu ni la traduction de la Rhétorique d' Aristote par 
Hermann l' Allemand, ni le commentaire d'al-Farabi, les Didascalia”. 
D'al-Farabi, il utilise plutôt le De scientiis. 


Dans le méme sens, Jeremiah Hackett a montré que Roger Bacon 
emprunte souvent à des traditions latines antérieures, notamment du 
XII? siècle et de la première moitié du XIII* siècle. Bacon utilise par 


? ROGERUS BACON, Opus maius, VII, c. 6, ed. MASSA, 267. Voir I. ROSIER-CATACH, 
«Roger Bacon, al-Farábi et Augustin. Rhétorique, logique et philosophie morale », in 
La Rhétorique d "Aristote, éd. DAHAN et ROSIER-CATACH, 87-110. 

?! RoGERUS BACON, Opus maius, VIL, c. 6, ed. MASSA, 94; ainsi que J. HACKETT, 
„Roger Bacon über Rhetorik und Poetik“, in Roger Bacon in der Diskussion IL, hrsg. v. 
F. UHL, Frankfurt am Main 2002, 175-93. 

? ROSIER-CATACH, « Roger Bacon, al-Farabi et Augustin », 106-10. Au sujet des 
interprétations de Bacon en novateur, en particulier de celle de Camille Bérubé, voir 
KONIG-PRALONG, Le bon usage des savoirs, 152-57. 
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exemple Adélard de Bath. Il reprend littéralement certaines invectives 
d'Adélard de Bath contre des scolarques du début du XII* siécle, pour 
les diriger contre ses propres contemporains?. Or Adélard de Bath 
avait lui aussi pour habitude de se référer aux Arabes, en affirmant la 
supériorité de leur expertise philosophique”. 


Si Roger Bacon peut figurer comme un outsider ou un novateur 
dans un référentiel temporel et spatial trés court, l'Université de Paris 
autour de 1260, il représente par contre un courant dominant dans la 
longue durée de l’histoire de l’érudition latine. Bien que, vers 1260, 
la rhétorique soit dévaluée dans un certain contexte universitaire, en 
particulier parisien, la tradition de la rhétorique latine est cependant 
bien attestée durant tout le moyen âge. Peter von Moos a montré la 
survivance d'une tradition rhétorique scolaire jusqu'à la fin du XII 
siècle. Pierre Abélard a étroitement associé théologie et rhétorique ; il a 
affirmé le caractère rhétorique de la Bible. Une importante tradition sa- 
vante, encore bien vivante au XIII* siècle, présentait le Christ en maitre 
de rhétorique, faisant de la rhétorique l'unique discipline scientifique 
transmise par le Christ?. En 1943, vingt ans avant la publication de ses 
travaux sur les medias, Marshall McLuhan a défendu une lecture simi- 


3 Au sujet des relations entre les deux auteurs : J. HACKETT, “Adelard of Bath and 
Roger Bacon : Early English Natural Philosophers and Scientists", in Endeavour 26 
(2002), 70-74. Les invectives de Bacon contre les docteurs parisiens sont souvent des 
réemplois de critiques adressées par Adélard à ses propres contemporains ; on compa- 
rera par exemple : ROGERUS BACON, Opus maius, I, c. 3, ed. J. H. BRIDGES, vol. 1, 7, 
et ADELARDUS DE BATH, Questiones naturales, ed. Ch. BURNETT, I. RONCA, P. MANTAS 
EsPANA and B. VAN DEN ABEELE, in Adelard of Bath. Conversations with his Nephew 
(Cambridge Medieval Classics 9), Cambridge 1998, 102. 

24 Voir ADELARDUS DE BATH, Questiones naturales, ed. BURNETT et al., 82, 90. 

235 Voir P. von Moos, « Rhetorik, Dialektik und ‘civilios scientia‘ [sic] im Hoch- 
mittelalter », in Dialektik und Rhetorik im früheren und hohen Mittelalter. Rezeption, 
Überlieferung und gesellschafiliche Wirkung antiker Gelehrsamkeit vornehmlich im 9. 
und 12. Jahrhundert, hrsg. v. J. FRIED (Schriften des Historischen Kollegs 27), Mün- 
chen 1997, 135-56; ID., “Literary Aesthetics in the Latin Middle Ages: The Rhetorical 
Theology of Peter Abelard“, in Rhetoric and Renewal in the Latin West 1100-1540. 
Essays in Honour of John Ward, ed. C.J. Mews, C.J. NEDERMAN, R. M. THOMSON 
(Disputatio 2), Turnhout 2003, 55-80. Dans le méme volume, Constant J. Mews dé- 
fend une opinion divergente de celle de Peter von Moos, affirmant que, pour Abélard, 
la dialectique et la quéte du vrai sont de loin supérieures à la rhétorique, Cf. Constant 
J. Mews, “Peter Abelard on Dialectic, Rhetoric and the Principles of Argument", in 
Rhetoric and Renewal in the Latin West, ed. MEWS, NEDERMAN, THOMSON 37-53. 
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laire de la culture médiévale, beaucoup plus générale cependant et plus 
radicale aussi que celle de Peter von Moos. Dans sa thése de doctorat, 
qui enquête sur la tradition du trivium de l’antiquité à Thomas Nashe, il 
conteste une opinion répandue selon laquelle la renaissance signifierait 
une redécouverte des Belles Lettres, de la grammaire et de la rhéto- 
rique, prétendument éteintes durant le moyen áge?*. Sur la trés longue 
durée que considére McLuhan, la scolastique universitaire, le tournant 
dialectique et spéculatif qu'elle incarne, ne signifie qu'une « éclipse 
temporaire » de la tradition rhétorique”. 


Pour évaluer la promotion de la rhétorique par Roger Bacon en te- 
nant compte de ces divers contextes, échelles temporelles et traditions, 
1l convient de la situer dans le projet global de réforme des savoirs de 
Bacon, qui pose notamment la question de la fonction du docteur en 
théologie : le théologien scolastique doit-il étre un auteur, qui expose 
ses doctrines et ses vues propres, ou bien doit-il étre un spécialiste du 
texte, de son explication et de sa prédication ? Cette question appartient 
quant à elle à un débat plus vaste, particuliérement sensible à Paris à la 
fin du XII siècle, qui portait sur les modalités de l'enseignement de la 
théologie. 


IL Auctor 


Dans le prologue de son Commentaire des Sentences, Bonaventure 
a clairement défini et démarqué quatre métiers relatifs au livre et au 


2% M. MCLUHAN, The Classical Trivium. The Place of Thomas Nashe in the Learning 
of his Time, Corte Madera 2006, 17: « [...] Aristotle established the nature of non-gram- 
matical scientific method in the Posterior Analytics. His achievement bore no fruit until 
the twelfth century. Until the twelfth century, therefore, grammar reigned unrivalled as 
the prime mode of science, and, from the patristic period, of theology as well. [...] Classi- 
cal scholars have been indifferent to the extraordinary role of classical grammar in medi- 
eval science and theology, and, therefore, confused about the nature of the Renaissance. » 


27 MCLUHAN, The Classical Trivium, 175: « However, enough evidence has already 
been adduced to show that ‘scholastic culture’ is abstracted from the Middle Ages 
when we so speak. It was only one aspect of the culture of those centuries, and was 
heartily opposed by the more typical patristic-classical culture which had long been 
in vogue and which suffered only a temporary eclipse from the dialecticians. » Sur le 
court moment scolastique, considéré comme une exception médiévale : C. KÓNIG-PRA- 
LONG, ,,Rhetorik gegen Spekulation. Ein Antagonismus der scholastischen Bildungs- 
geschichte“, in Schüler und Meister, hrsg. v. A. SPEER und TH. JESCHKE (Miscellanea 
mediaevalia 39), Berlin 2016, 45-58. 
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texte : scribe, compilateur, commentateur et auteur. L'auteur est celui 
qui met par écrit ses propres idées et ne se sert des écrits des autres que 
pour confirmer ses propres théses : 
[...] il y a quatre manieres de faire un livre. En effet, quelqu'un peut 
mettre par écrit les propos d'autrui en ne changeant ou en n'ajoutant 
rien ; il est alors qualifié simplement de scribe. Quelqu'un peut mettre 
par écrit les propos d'autrui en y ajoutant d'autres, mais pas de lui- 
méme ; il est alors dit étre un compilateur. Quelqu'un peut mettre 
par écrit les propos d'autrui et les siens propres, mais ceux d'autrui 
comme texte principal et les siens comme ajouts pour élucider ceux 
d'autrui ; il est alors dit être un commentateur et non pas un auteur. 
Quelqu'un peut mettre par écrit ses propres propos et ceux d'autrui, 
mais les siens comme texte principal et ceux d'autrui comme confir- 
mation des siens : il faut le qualifier d'auteur. 


Bonaventure se demande si Pierre Lombard peut étre considéré comme 
un auteur et répond positivement, car Pierre Lombard a écrit quelque 
chose en propre. Il s'est servi des écrits des autres pour consolider ses 
propres affirmations. Selon Bonaventure, Pierre Lombard est bien un 
auteur, alors que Dieu est la source de toute autorité (auctoritas). Ro- 
bert Kilwardby s'est prononcé dans le méme sens : Pierre Lombard est 
un auteur”. 


Or l’une des invectives que Bacon reprend à Adélard de Bath fait 
justement appel à la notion d'auteur, associée à celle d'autorité. Dans 
le contexte scolaire, en particulier dans le champ de la théologie, un 
propos mis par écrit et diffusé acquiert en effet une valeur d'autorité. 
Dans la première moitié du XII° siècle, Adélard de Bath avait critiqué 
ses contemporains qui usurpaient le nom d'autorité. Il leur reprochait 
de se considérer comme des auteurs et de produire des textes aussi 
nombreux qu'inutiles, au lieu d'étudier les véritables auteurs et d'ap- 


28 BONAVENTURA, Jn I Sententiarum, Proemium, q. 4, studio et cura PP. Collegii a 
S. Bonaventura (Opera omnia 1), Ad Claras Aquas 1882, 14 : « [...] quadruplex est 
modus faciendi librum. Aliquis enim scribit aliena, nihil addendo, vel mutando ; et iste 
mere dicitur scriptor. Aliquis scribit aliena addendo, sed non de suo ; et iste compilator 
dicitur. Aliquis scribit et aliena et sua, sed aliena tamquam principalia, et sua tamquam 
annexa ad evidentiam ; et iste dicitur commentator, non auctor. Aliquis scribit et sua 
et aliena, sed sua tamquam principalia, aliena tamquam annexa ad confirmationem et 
debet dici auctor. » 


2 À ce sujet: A. J. MINNIS, Medieval Theory of Authorship: Scholastic Literary Atti- 
tudes in the Later Middle Ages, 2™ edition, Aldershot 1988 (1984), 94-98. 
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prendre les langues”. C'est exactement la critique qu'adresse Bacon à 
Albert le Grand dans plusieurs de ses écrits des années 1266/7. Il lui 
reproche son ignorance et sa vaniteuse rage d’écrire*'. Dans le studium 
parisien, Albert a eu l'outrecuidance de s'imposer comme auteur de 
son propre vivant : 


[...] il est déjà tenu en estime par le gros des étudiants et par de 
nombreuses personnes considérées comme trés sages. [...] En 
effet, on le cite dans les classes comme on cite Aristote, Avi- 
cenne et Averroés, mais lui, il vit encore et il jouit, sa vie durant, 
d'une autorité scientifique à laquelle aucun homme n'a jamais pu 
prétendre”. 


[...] Il y a quarante ans sont apparus dans les écoles certains hommes 
qui se sont institués eux-mêmes maîtres et docteurs en théologie et 
en philosophie, alors qu'ils n'avaient acquis aucune connaissance 
digne de ce nom [...]. Ce sont des disciples des deux ordres adonnés 
à l'étude, comme Albert, et Thomas [...]*. 


La question de l'auteur est tranchée de manière radicale par Bacon. Le 
savoir, philosophique et théologique, s'est achevé avec les Arabes. Il 
n'y a aucun auteur latin, dans le sens de celui dont les textes augmen- 
teraient ou continueraient la tradition scientifique : 


[...] les Latins n'ont produit aucun texte, ni de théologie ni de philo- 
sophie. La totalité des textes a été produite en hébreu en un premier 


30 ADELARDUS DE BATH, Questiones naturales, ed. BURNETT et al., 102: « Unde et 
quidam sibi nomen auctoritatis usurpantes nimia scribendi licentia usi sunt, adeo ut pro 
veris falsa bestialibus viris insinuare non dubitaverint. Cur enim cartas non impleas, 
cur et a tergo non scribas, cum tales fere huius temporis auditores habeas, qui nullam 
iudicii rationem exigant, tituli nomine tantum vetusti confidant ? » 

31 RoGERUS BACON, Opus tertium, c. 9, ed. BREWER, 30. 


? ROGERUS BACON, Opus minus, ed. S.J. BREWER, in Opera quaedam hactenus ine- 
dita, London 1859, 327-28 : « [...] jam aestimatur a vulgo studentium, et a multis qui 
valde sapientes aestimantur. [...] Nam sicut Aristoteles, Avicenna, et Averroés alle- 
gantur in scholis, sic et ipse : et adhuc vivit, et habuit in vita sua auctoritatem, quam 
nunquam homo habuit in doctrina. » Pour l'identification d' Albert comme cible de la 
critique, voir mes remarques dans KÓNIG-PRALONG, Le bon usage des savoirs, 137 ss. 


33 ROGERUS BACON, Compendium studii philosophiae, c. 5, ed. S.J. BREWER, in Ope- 
ra quaedam hactenus inedita, 425-26: « [...] a quadraginta annis surrexerunt quidam 
in studio, qui seipsos creaverunt in magistros et doctores studii theologiae et philoso- 
phiae, cum tamen nunquam didicerunt aliquid dignum [...]. Hi sunt pueri duorum or- 
dinum studentium, ut Albertus, et Thomas [...]. » Concernant l'autre ordre mendiant, 
celui des franciscains, Roger Bacon fait porter sa critique, moins dure cependant, sur 
Alexandre de Hales. 
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temps, en un deuxiéme et troisiéme temps en grec, en un quatriéme 
temps en arabe**. 


Sur la question de l'auteur, Roger Bacon se démarque donc radicale- 
ment de Bonaventure, pour qui Pierre Lombard est un auteur. Il s'op- 
pose ainsi à la tradition scolastique à laquelle il appartient. Dans l'Opus 
minus, il diagnostique en effet les vices des études théologiques mo- 
dernes. L'un de ces vices reléve du programme et de la méthode? : au 
lieu de commenter la Bible en philologues, les docteurs en théologie 
disputent sur les Sentences de Pierre Lombard. Les théologiens pari- 
siens argumentent en dialecticiens au sujet d'une œuvre qui n'a pas 
la valeur de texte. Les Sentences se sont perversement substituées à 
l'Écriture sainte selon Bacon?*. A Paris, celui qui enseigne la Bible 
n'est pas considéré comme un vrai maitre et n'obtient pas un horaire de 
cours avantageux, alors que celui qui dispute sur les Sentences acquiert 
un important charisme académique. Bacon souligne que ce défaut est 
propre à la Faculté de théologie. Dans les autres Facultés on commente 
fidélement les auteurs ; en philosophie on lit Aristote et les Arabes. En 
théologie par contre, on divague à partir d'un pseudo-texte, les Sen- 
tences du Lombard. Pour Bacon, l'unique texte de la théologie est en 
effet la Bible. I] souhaite énergiquement un retour à la lettre du texte : 
[...] les questions qui doivent étre posées au sujet du texte, pour ex- 


poser le texte, comme il est d'usage dans toute Faculté, sont désor- 
mais séparées du texte”. 


4 RoGERUS BACON, Compendium studii philosophiae, c. 8, ed. BREWER, 465 : « [...] 
Latini nullum textum composuerunt, scilicet neque theologiae neque philosophiae. 
Omnes textus facti sunt primo in Hebraeo, bis, tertio in Graeco, quarto in Arabico. » 

35 RoGERUS BACON, Opus minus, ed. BREWER, 328-29. Voir aussi le plus tardif Com- 
pendium studii theologiae achevé avant 1292 : ID., Compendium studii theologiae, ed. 
H. RASHDALL (British Society for Franciscan Studies 3), Aberdeen 1911, 34-35. 


% Dans le De sui ipsius et multorum ignorantia (1370), Pétrarque critique aussi ce 
recours aux Sentences, mais plutót comme moyen de suppléer à une incapacité d'au- 
teur. Ceux qui ne peuvent rien écrire par eux-mémes, mais veulent écrire, commentent 
l’œuvre d'autrui, en particulier le livre des Sentences. Cf. FRANCESCO PETRARCA, De 
sui ipsius et multorum ignorantia, IV, 64, éd. bilingue, préf. d'O. BOULNO!S, trad. de J. 
BERTRAND, revue par C. CARRAUD, notes de C. CARRAUD, Grenoble 2000, 165. 


37 RoGERUS BACON, Opus minus, ed. BREWER, 329: « [...] quaestiones quae quaeri 
deberent in textu ad expositionem textus, sicut fit in omni facultate, sunt jam separatae 
a textu. » Au sujet de ce texte P. Porro, “Dalla pagina alla scientia. L'identificazione 
tra libri e sapere scientifico nel Medioevo scolastico e il caso anomalo della teologia", 
in Quaestio 11 (2011), 225-54, en particulier 235-36. 
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Ce retour au texte est au centre de la politique des savoirs de Bacon. 
Contre la dialectique de la disputatio, celui-ci promeut la philologie et 
la rhétorique comme art de l'exposition de texte et de la persuasion par 
la prédication?*. Dans les nombreuses pages qu'il consacre à l’exégèse 
biblique, Bacon prône une stricte approche philologique et la fidéli- 
té au sens littéral du texte. Il propose d'adopter des procédures tech- 
niques et contrólables. Selon lui, l'apprentissage des langues anciennes 
est l'unique voie d'accés possible au sens du texte”. Sa philosophie 
du langage“ insiste sur l'impossibilité de la traduction“!. Il est pos- 


38 Au sujet des manques de ses contemporains et confrères dans ce domaine : T.J. 
JOHNSON, "Preaching Precedes Theology: Roger Bacon and the Failure of Mendicant 
Education", in Franciscan Studies 68 (2010), 83-95; Franciscans and Preaching: Ev- 
ery Miracle from the Beginning of the World Came about through Words, ed. T. J. JOHN- 
SON, Leiden-Boston 2012. 


3° RoGERUS BACON, Opus tertium, c. 25, ed. BREWER, 94; ID., Opus minus, ed. 
BREWER, 349: « [...] non potest intelligi sensus literalis nisi per linguas alienas. » Ba- 
con ajoute ensuite que les théologiens parisiens n'ont pas accés au sens littéral, car 
ils ne savent pas l’hébreu (350). Voir aussi: ID., Opus tertium, c. 25, ed. BREWER, 94: 
« Septima causa quare oportet nos scire rationes linguarum est pro sensu literali scien- 
do, et spirituali eliciendo veraciter ex literali. » 

* Parmi de nombreuses études : P. BOURGAIN, « Le sens de la langue et des langues 
chez Roger Bacon », in Traduction et traducteurs au Moyen Áge, éd. G. CONTAMINE 
(Documents, études et répertoires 54), Paris 1989, 317-29 ; P. LARDET, « Un lecteur 
de Jérôme au XIIF siècle : langues et traduction chez Roger Bacon », in Jérôme entre 
l'Occident et l'Orient, éd. Y.-M. DUVAL, Paris 1988, 445-463; R. Lemay, “Roger Ba- 
con's Attitude toward the Latin Translations and Translators of the Twelfth and Thir- 
teenth Centuries", in Roger Bacon and the Sciences. Commemorative Essays, ed. J. 
HACKETT (Studien und Texte zur Geistesgeschichte des Mittelalters 57), Leiden-New 
York 1997, 25-47. 

4 RoGERUS BACON, Compendium studii philosophiae, c. 8, ed. BREWER, 466-67. En- 
suite Roger Bacon vitupére l'incompétence des traducteurs (surtout de Guillaume de 
Moerbeke); il n'excepte que Robert Grosseteste de ce constat désastreux. Concernant 
Aristote, il souligne l'universalité et la qualité de ses savoirs, tout en faisant le réve 
euphorique de brûler toutes les traductions latines : elles sont si mauvaises et obscures 
qu'elles augmentent l'ignorance des lecteurs actuels. Une succession de tournures an- 
tithétiques signifie que l'apport des traductions est une perte sur le plan scientifique : 
« Si enim haberem potestatem super libros Aristotelis ego facerem omnes cremari, 
quia non est nisi temporis amissio studere in illis, et causa erroris et multiplicatio igno- 
rantiae, ultra id quod valeat explicari. Et quoniam labores Aristotelis sunt fundamenta 
totius sapientiae, ideo nemo potest aestimare quantum dispendium accidit Latinis, quia 
malas translationes receperunt philosophi. » (469) Les traductions et les copies de la 
Bible en ont aussi altéré le sens. Les versions de la Bible en circulation à Paris sont trés 
corrompues selon Bacon (ID., Opus minus, ed. BREWER, 330-33, 343-49). 
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sible d'apprendre les langues anciennes, mais il est devenu impossible 
de traduire le texte biblique. Cette vision littéraliste entraine un déni 
herméneutique : le sens littéral est accessible et nécessaire, alors que 
la traduction de la lettre d'un texte dans une autre langue suppose des 
procédures d'interprétations dangereuses. Quant à l'interprétation du 
texte biblique au sens spirituel, elle est toujours susceptible d'erreur et 
doit étre reconduite au sens littéral. 


Ill. Sensus litteralis 


Cette insistance sur le sens littéral refléte une tendance massive de la 
théologie universitaire du XIII siècle, qui est beaucoup plus attachée 
à l'exposition littérale que l’exégèse du XII? siècle. Bonaventure, Tho- 
mas d' Aquin et Albert le Grand ont tous souligné la priorité du sens 
littéral dans l’exégèse biblique”. Toute interprétation spirituelle doit se 
fonder sur le sens littéral, qui renvoie à la vérité des faits, à l'Aistoria?*. 
Pour démarquer le sens spirituel du sens littéral, Thomas d'Aquin dis- 
tingue l'auteur divin de l'auteur humain : Dieu est l'auteur des choses, 
il utilise les choses pour signifier. L'homme est l'auteur des mots, par 
lesquels il signifie les choses: 


[...] dans l'Écriture sainte, la vérité se manifeste de deux manières : 
d'une premiére maniére les choses sont signifiées par des mots, et il 
s'agit du sens littéral ; d'une seconde maniére, les choses sont des 
symboles d'autres choses, et il s'agit alors du sens spirituel". 


? Voir H. DE LUBAC, Exégèse médiévale. Les quatre sens de |’Ecriture, vol. 4, se- 
conde partie, Paris 1964, 270-310; MINNIS, Medieval Theory of Authorship, 85, sou- 
ligne un intérét renouvelé pour la tradition exégétique hébraique, qui met en évidence 
le sens littéral. La distinction entre sens littéral et sens spirituel est reprise dans l'exé- 
gèse littéraire. Voir, par exemple, JEAN DE MEUNG, Le Roman de la rose, édition d’après 
les manuscrits BN 12786 et BN 378, traduction, présentation et note par A. STRUBEL 
(Lettres gothiques), Paris 1992, 397-99, v. 7151-7182 ; DANTE ALIGHIERI, Convivio, 
II, i, 6, übersetzt und kommentiert von Th. RICKLIN (Philosophische Bibliothek 466b), 
Hamburg 1996, 10. 


? La somme théologique attribuée à Alexandre de Halès définit le sens littéral 
comme vérité des faits : « historia, quae res gestas loquitur » (ALEXANDER HALENSIS, 
Summa theologica, Tract. Introduct., q. 6, a. 3, studio et cura pp. Collegii s. Bonaven- 
turae, Ad Claras Aquas 1924, vol. 1, 10a.) 

^ THOMAS DE AQUINO, Quodlibet, VII, q. 6, a. 1, Resp. (Opera omnia, ed. Leoni- 
na, 25.1), Roma-Paris 1996, 28b.63-68 : « [...] in sacra scriptura manifestatur veritas 
dupliciter : uno modo secundum quod res significantur per verba : et in hoc consistit 
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Selon Thomas, le sens littéral est un mode de signifier spécifiquement 
humain, qui peut étre propre (proprie dicta) ou figuré (figurate). Dans 
cette conception, l'exégéte doit commencer par étudier la lettre, le sens 
humain du texte, qui fonde ensuite l'interprétation spirituelle du mes- 
sage divin. 


Roger Bacon insiste plus encore sur l'importance du sens littéral, 
après avoir diagnostiqué les défauts de la théologie parisienne. L’éva- 
luation de Bacon est trés négative : la théologie parisienne n'a plus 
accès au sens du texte biblique. Elle divague loin du texte de l’Écri- 
ture, et cela au moins pour trois raisons. Premiérement, les docteurs 
modernes ne maitrisent pas les langues de la Bible?. Deuxiémement, 
les versions de la Vulgate en circulation à Paris ont toutes été grave- 
ment corrompues, soit par les nombreuses erreurs des copistes, soit par 
de fallacieuses corrections du texte effectuées par les modernes“. Si 
bien que « [...] le texte est en majeure partie fautif, et qu'ailleurs il est 
douteux »*’. Enfin, les docteurs parisiens ignorent les sciences utiles, 
les disciplines positives qui pourraient leur permettre de reconstruire 
le sens littéral, en particulier les mathématiques, la science expérimen- 
tale, l'histoire naturelle et l’archéologie**. Ces disciplines exposent 
en effet les propriétés et les natures des choses auxquelles renvoie le 
sens littéral du texte sacré?. Au lieu d'étudier ces sciences utiles, les 


sensus litteralis. Alio modo secundum quod res sunt figurae aliarum rerum : et in hoc 
consistit sensus spiritualis. » Ce Quodlibet a été composé à Paris entre 1256 et 1259. 


45 RoGERUS BACON, Opus minus, ed. BREWER, 349-50. 

** RoGERUS BACON, Opus minus, ed. BREWER, 347 : « Et ideo corrigunt et corrumpu- 
nt textum per hanc viam [...]. Et ideo ponunt quod volunt, et miscent, et mutant, omnia 
quae non intelligunt. » 

47 ROGERUS BACON, Opus minus, ed. BREWER, 349 : « [...] litera est falsa pro majori 
parte et dubia in aliis. » 


48 RoGERUS BACON, Opus minus, ed. BREWER, 324, 350, 357-59. 


*? ROGERUS BACON, Opus tertium, c. 24, ed. BREWER, 81-82: « Nam in sensu litterali 
jacet tota philosophiae potestas, in naturis, et proprietatibus rerum naturalium, artificia- 
lium et moralium ; ut per convenientes adaptationes et similitudines eliciantur sensus 
spirituales [...]. » ID., Opus minus, ed. BREWER, 357 et 359 : « Sed longe major causa 
erroris in sensu literali et spirituali accidit propter ignorantiam et proprietatem rerum 
in Scriptura. Nam sensus literalis consistit in rerum naturis et proprietatibus, ut per 
convenientes adaptationes et similitudines congruentes eliciantur sensus spirituales. » 
et « Sed paucissima de omnibus his sciuntur a vulgo theologorum. Et ideo in sensu 
literali necesse est quod sit error infinitus. » 
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théologiens parisiens spéculent en dialecticiens au sujet de questions 
métaphysiques, psychologiques et de philosophie naturelle??, qui n'ap- 
portent aucune lumière à la compréhension de |’ Ecriture. 


Le littéralisme de Bacon, son attachement au texte et ses appels 
constants à l'étude de l'hébreu, se reflétent dans sa conception de 
l'Eglise. Le modéle promu par Bacon est celui de l'Eglise primitive 
(primitiva ecclesia) et de la loi hébraique : 

Ce que je veux dire est que le gouvernement de l'Église doit étre 


aujourd'hui chez les Chrétiens comme il était chez les Hébreux, chez 
qui la loi divine gouvernait!. 


Quelques années aprés la formulation par Bacon de ce projet de réforme 
de la théologie, le studium parisien voit paraitre un contre-programme 
célébre, une attitude radicalement opposée à celle de Bacon, le projet 
d'Henri de Gand qui dominera la théologie parisienne jusqu'à la fin du 
siècle. Au moment où Bacon achève son œuvre programmatique, un 
peu avant 1270, Henri de Gand commence à lire les Sentences. Il étudie 
la théologie à Paris dés 1265. Le portrait idéal du docteur en théolo- 
gie esquissé par Henri de Gand est celui d'un intellectuel doté d'une 
intelligence spéciale. Cette lumiére surnaturelle conférée par Dieu au 
docteur lui permet de creuser sous la lettre du texte pour atteindre des 
vérités cachées aux autres hommes”. 


Henri de Gand élabore une herméneutique du sens spirituel qui 
valorise la dimension verticale de l’exégèse, le travail spéculatif du 
docteur. L’exégése universitaire procède certes du texte, mais va au-de- 
là du texte. Le théologien recherche le sens spirituel sous la lettre du 
texte. Comme un pécheur de perles, il plonge au fond des mers pour re- 
chercher des vérités cachées aux gens simples qui nagent à la surface“. 


°° RoGERUS BACON, Opus minus, ed. BREWER, 322-24. 

ST ROGERUS BACON, Opus tertium, c. 24, ed. BREWER, 84: « Et quod volo dicere est, 
quod regimen ecclesiae sicut per legem Dei regebatur apud Hebraeos, sic debet esse 
nunc apud Christianos. » 


? Sur tout cela, ma reconstruction, dans KONIG-PRALONG, Le bon usage des savoirs, 
69-104. 


5 HENRICUS DE GANDAVO, Summa, a. 18, q. 2, ed. I. BADIUS ASCENSIUS, Parisiis 1520 
(reprt.: New York-Leuven-Paderborn 1953), 113v: « De utroque simul dicit Chrysosto- 
mus exponens illud. Nolite sanctum dare canibus, neque margaritas mittere ante porcos. 
Mysteria (inquit) veritatis margaritae sunt, quia sicut margaritae inclusae colcheis posi- 
tae sunt in profundum maris, sic et mysteria divina in verbis inclusa posita sunt intus in 
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Henri de Gand qualifie en effet l'interprétation littérale de charnelle 
(carnalis), elle demeure une lecture de surface (superficies). Il ne la 
rejette pourtant pas, car la polysémie du discours divin est nécessaire. 
Corrigeant la distinction thomasienne entre sens littéral humain et sens 
spirituel divin, Henri de Gand affirme que Dieu est le seul auteur du 
texte biblique?*. Dieu est l'auteur aussi bien du sens littéral — du sens 
des mots — que du sens spirituel — du sens allégorique des choses nar- 
rées. La polysémie du discours divin en assure l'universalité. Le sens 
littéral du message divin s'adresse aux Juifs ainsi qu'aux gens simples 
et incultes*. Le sens spirituel, le trésor divin“, est le message que Dieu 
adresse aux théologiens chrétiens modernes qui, à la différence des 
apôtres de l’Église primitive, sont instruits, litterati”. 


Ces distinctions sociales, historiques et culturelles structurent la 
théorie de l’exégèse d'Henri de Gand. D'une part, Henri de Gand pré- 
conise de ne pas exposer le sens spirituel aux gens simples, qui ne 
peuvent pas le comprendre. Avec les simples, il faut en rester au sens 
littéral. D'autre part, il considère le Christ comme l’interprète qui a 
aboli l’ Ancien Testament, le sens littéral propre à l’exégèse juive, pour 
lui substituer le sens spirituel du Nouveau Testament. Comme un pre- 
mier mari, la lettre de l'Ancien Testament est morte, pour que l’âme du 
chrétien puisse s'unir au Nouveau Testament : 

Il faut donc d’abord que la loi de la lettre meurt pour que l’âme désor- 


mais libérée puisse épouser l'Esprit et obtenir la gráce du Nouveau 
Testament’. 


altitudine sensus scripturarum sanctarum. Et sicut non omnis homo potest se mergere et 
de profundo tollere margaritas, nisi artifex qui habet usum illius rei, sic non omnis homo 
potest descendere in altitudinem sensuum, et illic invenire mysteriorum absconditas mar- 
garitas, nisi vir spiritualis qui habet exercitationem spriritualium narrationum dei. » 

* Voir les remarques de MINNIS, Medieval Theory of Authorship, 129. 

5 HENRICUS DE GANDAVO, Summa, a. 14, q. 1, ed. BADIUS, 100rE-F, 100r-100v ; 
ibid., a. 13, q. 8, 90rK. 

56 HENRICUS DE GANDAVO, Summa, a. 16, q. 4, ed. BADIUS, 106vB : « In singulis 
enim siquis sciverit in altum fodere, inveniet thesaurum, et fortassis ubi non aestimatur 
elise 

57 HENRICUS DE GANDAVO, Summa, a. 11, q. 6, ed. BADIUS, 81r ; a. 11, q. 7, 87v. 

58 HENRICUS DE GANDAVO, Summa, a. 15, q. 2, ed. BADIUS, 102v-103r ; a. 8, q. 6, 69r. 

°° HENRICUS DE GANDAVO, Summa, a. 15, q. 2, ed. BADIUS, 103rL-M : « Oportet 
igitur mori prius legem literae, ut ita demum libera iam anima spiritui nubat et novi 
testamenti gratiam sortiatur. » 
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Henri de Gand énonce une régle exégétique augustinienne, qui oblige 
le docteur à aller au-delà du sens littéral. Chaque fois que le sens littéral 
parait absurde, chaque fois que la lettre du texte contredit la raison, le 
docteur doit découvrir, sous la lettre, le sens spirituel, le véritable sens 
de l’Écriture : 

En effet, chaque fois qu'ils (1.e. les docteurs en théologie) avancent 


une interprétation absurde au sujet du sens littéral, il faut tout de suite 
recourir au salutaire sens spirituel®. 


Cette règle, répétée au moins six fois au début de la Somme d’ Henri, 
est légitimée par la lumière ou l’intelligence spéciale du théologien, qui 
juge des cas douteux et retrouve le sens spirituel du texte divin. L’aris- 
tocratie du studium théologique parisien, telle que la conçoit Henri de 
Gand, s'oppose bien comme un contre-projet au programme de réforme 
de la théologie de Bacon, qui prévoyait des procédures sobres, philolo- 
giques, positives et contrólables, ainsi qu'un retour au sens littéral et à 
la lettre hébraique. 


IV. Remarques conclusives au sujet de l'efficacité d'un projet 


La question de la postérité de Bacon, de son influence et de sa réception 
immédiate, est encore un chantier ouvert. A part Pierre de Limoges", il 


6 HENRICUS DE GANDAVO, Summa, a. 16, q. 3, ed. BADIUS, 105vR-S: « Quando- 
cumque enim ab eis aliquid absurdum proponitur in sensu literali, statim ad sanum 
intellectum debemus recurrere spiritualem. » Voir aussi : ibid., a. 16, q.1, 104rC-D ; a. 
16, q. 2, 105rL ; a. 16, q. 5, 107vN ; a. 13, q. 8, 90rR ; a. 10, q. 3, 71rB. 

9! Voir R. NEWHAUSER, "Inter Scientiam et Populum : Roger Bacon, Pierre de 
Limoges and the Tractatus moralis de oculo”, in Nach der Verurteilung von 1277. 
Philosophie und Theologie an der Universitat von Paris im letzten Viertel des 13. 
Jahrhunderts. Studien und Texte, hrsg. v. J. A. AERTSEN, K. EMERY und A. SPEER 
(Miscellanea mediaevalia 28), Berlin 2001, 682-703. Au sujet de cet auteur, plus 
généralement, voir l'introduction et la traduction de R. NEWHAUSER, Peter of Li- 
moges : The Moral Treatise on the Eye (Medieval Sources in Translation), Toronto 
2012 ; voir aussi N. BERIOU, « Pierre de Limoges et la fin des temps », in Mélanges 
de l'École française de Rome 98 (1986), 65-107. Au sujet des entreprises scienti- 
fiques de Pierre de Limoges : A. BIRKENMAJER, « Pierre de Limoges commentateur 
de Richard de Fournival », in /sis 40 (1949), 18-31. Pierre de Limoges était en outre 
un grand amateur de livres, dont il fit personnellement des copies ; à ce sujet : M. 
MABILLE, « Pierre de Limoges, copiste de manuscrits », in Scriptorium 24 (1970), 
45-47 ; L.-J. BATAILLON, « Comptes de Pierre de Limoges pour la copie de livre », 
in La production du livre universitaire au moyen áge : Exemplar et pecia. Actes du 
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a longtemps paru difficile de lui trouver des disciples. On a cependant 
reconnu l'influence de Roger Bacon sur Jean de Galles, qui participe 
lui-aussi d'une approche érudite et antiquisante, s’intéressant à l’his- 
toire naturelle, aux doxographies des philosophes antiques et à l’his- 
toire. La théorie de l’exégèse biblique de Bacon, son strict littéralisme 
et son intérêt pour l’exégèse juive, trouvent en outre des échos dès la 
fin du XIII* siècle. Benoit Grévin a mis en évidence la fécondité des 
travaux de Bacon et de ses injonctions en faveur de l'étude de l’hé- 
breu dans un groupe de franciscains dont les entreprises linguistiques 
se démarquent de la théologie spéculative du XIIF siècle finissant®. 
Au début du XIV: siécle, le dominicain Nicolas Trevet insiste lui-aussi 
sur l'étude de I’hébreu®. II valorise l'approche littéraliste, c’est-à-dire 
l'interprétation du sens littéral et l'approche littéraire des textes sacrés. 
Par ailleurs, Trevet lit la Cité de Dieu d' Augustin comme une antholo- 
gie de fabulae relatives aux religions antiques et à la culture paienne™. 
Le franciscain Nicolas de Lyre s'inscrit encore plus résolument dans 
la lignée de Bacon. Trois générations aprés Bacon, il diagnostique les 
mémes défauts de la théologie et les mémes causes. La lettre de la 
Bible a été, selon Nicolas de Lyre, corrompue, par les copistes d'une 
part, par les corrections d'autre part. De plus, les traductions modernes 
de la Bible sont fallacieuses®. Le sens littéral, le sens qui importe vrai- 


symposium tenu au Collegio San Bonaventura de Grottaferrata en mai 1983, éd. L. J. 
BATAILLON et al., Paris 1988, 265-273. 

€ B. GRÉVIN, « L’hébreu des franciscains. Nouveaux éléments sur la connaissance 
de l'hébreu en milieu chrétien au XIII* siécle », in Médiévales 70 (2001), 65-82. Outre 
les travaux de Roger Bacon lui-méme, il s'agit principalement de notes linguistiques 
anonymes, du Correctoire biblique de Guillaume de Mara, qui fut un éléve de Bacon, 
ainsi que du Correctoire et du Liber Triglossos de Gérard Huy. 

9 Voir MINNIS, Medieval Theory of Authorship, 85. 


“ A ce sujet, voir la thèse de doctorat de B. DUFAL, Repenser l'autorité du Père. 
Saint Augustin et le De civitate Dei au XIV siécle, Paris 2014. Le commentaire littéral 
et littéraire de Nicolas Trevet sur la Cité de Dieu est complété par les commentaires 
du dominicain Thomas Waleys et du franciscain John Ridevall, qui adoptent la méme 
option littéraire et érudite. 

85 NICOLAUS DE LYRA, Postilla [litteralis] super totam Bibliam, Prologus secundus, 
Straßburg 1477, I, 3ra : « [...] sensus literalis a quo incipiendum ut dictum est videtur 
multum obscuratus diebus modernis, partim vitio scriptorum [...], partim imperitia ali- 
quorum correctorum qui in pluribus locis fecerunt puncta ubi non debet fieri [...], partim 
ex modo translationis nostrae quae in multis locis aliter habet quam libri hebraici. » Ro- 
ger Bacon avait lui-aussi souligné les erreurs de ponctuation dans le texte biblique. 
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ment, a été perdu. Nicolas de Lyre préconise un retour au texte hé- 
braique : « dans les cas douteux, recourir au texte hébraique comme à 
l'original »$6. 

Nicolas de Lyre mentionne enfin l'exégése mystique, la recherche 
du sens spirituel, comme l'ultime cause de la décadence de la théologie 
de son temps : 

Il faut en outre savoir que le sens littéral est devenu trés obscur en rai- 

son de la maniére de commenter qui est communément transmise par 

d'autres [docteurs]. [...] Ils ont tellement multiplié les sens mystiques 


que le sens littéral, intriqué dans tant d'interprétations mystiques, est 
en partie étouffé”. 


Ce diagnostic peut étre lu à la fois comme un signe du succés de la 
méthode herméneutique promue par Henri de Gand et comme la sur- 
vivance et la continuation d'un projet porté dans les années 1260 par 
Roger Bacon, sur la base d'une longue tradition latine de promotion 
de la rhétorique et de la grammaire. J'ai en effet tenté de montrer que 
Bacon n'est ni un novateur — un penseur qui serait excentré des véri- 
tables foyers intellectuels de son temps —, ni un auteur sans réception. 
Bacon inscrit son entreprise dans une longue tradition latine de valo- 
risation de la rhétorique. Il prend position dans un débat de son temps 
au sujet de l'enseignement de la théologie. Dans ce contexte précis, 
il défend l'approche littéraliste et philologique du texte biblique. Ses 
propositions ou, s’il ne s'agit pas des siennes directement, des propo- 
sitions semblables aux siennes sont violemment contredites par Henri 
de Gand. Elles ne sont pas sans lendemain, puisqu'elles trouvent des 
échos dans des défenses de l’exégèse littérale au moins jusque dans le 
premier quart du XIV’ siècle. 


EHESS Paris, Centre Alexandre Koyré 


6 NICOLAUS DE LYRA, Postilla [litteralis] super totam Bibliam, StraBburg 1477, 
3ra : « [...] in dubiis recurre ad textum hebraicum tamquam ad originale [...]. » 


67 NICOLAUS DE LYRA, Postilla [litteralis] super totam Bibliam, StraBburg 1477, 3ra : 
« Sciendum etiam quod sensus literalis est multum obumbratus propter modum expo- 
nendi communiter traditum ab aliis. [...] Et sensus misticos enim tam multiplicaverunt, 
quam sensus literalis inter tot expositiones misticas interceptus partim suffocatur. » 


RHETORIC AND THE EPISTEMIC STATUS OF THEOLOGY 
IN THE LATE-THIRTEENTH CENTURY 


PETER S. EARDLEY 


I. Introduction 


E his impressive analysis of medieval theology in Einführung in die 
scholastische Theologie Ulrich Leinsle noted that what marked the 
transition from early to high scholastic theology was the evolution of the 
discipline from a “school subject” (Schuldisziplin) in the twelfth century 
to a “university science" (Universitdtswissenschaft) in the thirteenth. ! 
That is, with the transition from a pluralistic system of schools associat- 
ed with monasteries and cathedrals — as had been the norm in the twelfth 
century — to the rise of the amalgamated university in around the year 
1200, came new institutional expectations with respect to the discipline 
of theology. In large measure such expectations were due to the emer- 
gence ofthe new ideal of scientia that accompanied the reintroduction of 
Aristotle's Posterior Analytics into the West during the same period. The 
result was that there now existed considerable pressure on theologians 
to demonstrate, insofar as this was possible, that their own discipline 
was an Aristotelian, apodictic science. The reason for this, according to 
Leinsle, was to ensure theology a place at the new “scientific institution" 
(Wissenschaftsinstitution) of the university.” Alas, there were significant 
obstacles to the achievement of this ideal. As Leinsle states: 


! U. LEINSLE, Einführung in die scholastische Theologie (UTB 1865), Paderborn 
1995, 111. This has been translated into English by M. J. MILLER with the title /ntroduc- 
tion to Scholastic Theology, Washington, D.C. 2010. Other useful introductions to theol- 
ogy as a science in the medieval period are M.-D. CHENU, La théologie comme science au 
XIIF siècle, Paris 1957; M.-J. CONGAR, A History of Theology, trans. H. GUTHRIE, Garden 
City, New York 1968; Storia della teologia nel Medioevo, a cura di G. D’ONOFRIO, 3 
vols., Casale Monferrato 1996; U. Kórr, Die Anfänge der theologischen Wissenschafts- 
theorie im 13. Jahrhundert (Beitráge zur historischen Theologie 49), Tübingen 1974. 


? LEINSLE, Einführung in die scholastische Theologie, 111. 
The Origin and Nature of Language and Logic 


Turnhout, 2020 (Rencontres de philosophie médiévale 20) pp. 297-322 
© BREPOLS PUBLISHERS NV DOI 10.1484/M.RPM-EB.5.119766 
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Aristotle posed an initial theoretical challenge for theology as a sci- 
ence. Whereas in the twelfth century theology had still been guided 
essentially by Augustine and Boethius, the general acceptance of the 
Posterior Analytics in the teaching of logic meant that now theology 
was confronted with a scientific ideal (Wissenschaftsideal) that un- 
til then had been foreign to it, and many of its elements must have 
appeared at first to be incompatible with theology understood as the 
interpretation of Scripture. On the other hand, only the proof of the 
strictly scientific character (Wissenschaftlichkeit) of theology could 
secure its place at the university. Therefore, the Aristotelian concept 
of science had to be adopted, if possible, or else surpassed.? 


Now among the theoretical challenges that theologians faced in at- 
tempting to meet this new Wissenschaftsideal were several, according 
to Leinsle, not least of which was that revealed theology, insofar as it 
employed the articles of faith as its premises, dealt with specific per- 
sons and events, which is to say, with contingent facts about the world.* 
Aristotle's account of demonstrative science (episteme), by contrast, 
was intended to provide a grasp, not just about the facts of reality, but 
about the evident cause of these facts, arrived at through a process of 
deduction. Hence the object of knowledge, for Aristotle, is the con- 
clusion of a demonstrative syllogism which, if it is to count as true or 
certain, must be based on premises that are better known than and prior 
to their conclusions? The premises of episteme, in short, must some- 
how be evident to the cognizing agent and of a universal rather than a 
particular character. Finally, if the conclusion is to be necessary, so too 
must the premises from which it is derived.5 The articles of faith that 
comprise the premises of theology, however, are neither evident to the 
wayfarer nor necessary since they deal with God's free, salvific acts." 


? LEINSLE, Einführung in die scholastische Theologie, 121, trans. MILLER, Introduc- 
tion to Scholastic Theology, 131. 

^ LEINSLE, Einführung in die scholastische Theologie, 123. See also R. A. LEE, Sci- 
ence, the Singular and the Question of Theology (The New Middle Ages), New York 
2002. 

? ARISTOTELES, Analytica posteriora, I, c. 2, 71b21. For some standard studies in 
English, see E. BERTI (ed.), Aristotle on Science: The Posterior Analytics. Proceedings 
of the Eighth Symposium Aristotelicum (Studia aristotelica), Padova 1981; J. BARNES, 
“Aristotle’s Theory of Demonstration," in Phronesis 14 (1969), 123-52; and M. FERE- 
JOHN, The Origins of Aristotelian Science, New Haven 1991. 

€ ARISTOTELES, Analytica posteriora, I, c. 3, 73a21-24. 

7 LEINSLE, Einführung in die scholastische Theologie, 123. 
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Given the emergence of this new scientific ideal for theology — 
along with a recognition of the difficulty of achieving it — it is little 
surprise that one sees, throughout the thirteenth century, competing po- 
sitions over the epistemic status of theology, a feature of the period that 
Leinsle impressively brings out in his work.* A survey of the literature 
shows that some theologians clearly thought that the Aristotelian sci- 
entific ideal could be achieved, while others were more skeptical about 
that possibility. Of those who thought that theology could generate 
evident knowledge in the wayfarer state sufficient to include the dis- 
cipline in the category of apodictic science were Odo Rigaud (fl. 1240- 
1245) m the early part of the thirteenth century, and Thomas Aquinas 
(1224/25-1274), Henry of Ghent (d. 1293) and John Duns Scotus (ca. 
1266-1308) in the mid- to late-thirteenth and early-fourteenth centu- 
ries, respectively? Of those who denied that their discipline could or 
even should be regarded as a demonstrative science in the strict sense 
should be numbered William of Auxerre (ca. 1140-1231), the authors 
of the Summa Halensis traditionally attributed to Alexander of Hales 
(ca. 1185-1245), and Richard Fishacre (d. 1248) in the earlier part of 
the thirteenth century, Bonaventure (1217-1274) in mid-century, and 
Giles of Rome (1243/47-1316) and Godfrey of Fontaines (d. 1306/09) 
in the latter part of the century.'? 


* LEINSLE, Einführung in die scholastische Theologie, 137-69. 

? Opo RIGALDUS, Quaestiones theologicae, q. 1, Cod. Vat. Lat. 4263, ff. 43d-45c. 
For an English translation of this text by A. WOLTER see “Is Theology a Science? in 
Medieval Philosophy: From St. Augustine to Nicholas of Cusa, ed. J. F. WiPPEL and 
A.B. WOLTER (Readings in the History of Philosophy), New York 1969, 265-72; 
THOMAS DE AQUINO, Summa theologiae, I, q. 1, a. 2, corp., ed. Leonina (Opera omnia 
4) Romae 1888, 9. HENRICUS DE GANDAVO, Summa quaestionum ordinarium, q. 4 a. 13, 
ed. BADIUS, Parisiis 1520, 92M-930; Summa quaestionum ordinarium, a. 13, qq. 6-7, 
ed. BADIUS, 94A-97Z; Quodlibet, VIII, q. 14, ed. BADIUS, Parisiis 1518, 3246-3260; 
Quodlibet, XII, q. 2, ed. J. DECORTE (Opera omnia 16), Leuven 1985, 14-27; Quodlibet, 
XIII, q. 1, ed. J. DECORTE (Opera omnia 18), Leuven 1985, 3-9; IOANNES DUNS SCOTUS, 
Reportatio IA, prol., q. 2, ed. K. RODLER in Die Prologe der Reportata Parisiensia des 
Johannes Duns Scotus: Untersuchungen zur Textüberlieferung und kritische Edition 
(Mediaevalia Oenipontana 2), Innsbruck 2005, 40-57. 

10 See, for example, GUILELMUS ALTISSIODORENSIS, Summa aurea, prol., ed. B. 
NIEDERBACHER and G. LEINBOLD in Theologie als Wissenschaft im Mittelalter. Texte, 
Übersetzungen, Kommentare, Münster 2006, 13-24; (Summa Halensis =) ALEXANDER 
HALENSIS, Summa theologica, q. 1, ibid., 80-88; RICHARD FISHACRE, Commentarium 
in libros Sententiarum, prol., ed. R.J. LONG in “The Science of Theology according 
to Richard Fishacre: Edition to the Prologue of his Commentary on the Sentences, in 
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Now, as is apparent to anyone who is familiar with this literature, 
the denial that theology was strictly speaking a demonstrative science 
was in no way intended to imply, to the theologians who defended this 
view, the subordination of their discipline to philosophy. To the con- 
trary, that theology was not an apodictic science only suggested to such 
theologians that their discipline was superior to demonstration being, 
as it were, a form of wisdom (sapientia). The Summa Halensis, which 
contains an early defense of the view that theology is properly speak- 
ing a sapiential or affective habit, as opposed to a demonstrative habit, 
whose purpose is to move the will towards the love of higher things — a 
view found in earlier authorities such as Hugh of St. Victor — is a good 
example of this position.'' As Alexander puts it in distinguishing sys- 
tematic theology from metaphysics: 


Theological teaching, which is higher than all other sciences, should 
be called a type of wisdom... Therefore theology, which perfects the 
soul according to affection (affectio) by moving it to the good by 
means of the principles of fear and love, is strictly speaking and prin- 
cipally a type of wisdom. First Philosophy, which is the theology of 
the philosophers and which is about the cause of causes — but in its 
capacity of perfecting the cognition according to the way of art and 
reasoning — is less properly called a type of wisdom. However, the 
remaining sciences, which are about subsequent causes and effects, 
ought not to be called types of wisdom, but sciences «in the proper 
sense».? 


Mediaeval Studies 34 (1972), 71-98; BONAVENTURA, Commentaria in quattuor libros 
Sententiarum, proem., ed. NIEDERBACHER and LEIBOLD, 190-203. For the relevant texts 
by Giles and Godfrey, see the discussion in section 2 below for Giles, and Brown's 
article cited in n. 56 below for texts from Godfrey. 


!! On the question of theology in the Summa Halensis or Summa fratris Alexandri 
see L. SCHUMACHER, “Theology as a Science in the Summa Halensis,” in Medioevo 
40 (2015), 45-65 and E. SWEENEY, “New Standards for Certainty: Early Receptions of 
Aristotle's Posterior Analytics," in Uncertain Knowledge: Scepticism, Relativism and 
Doubt in the Middle Age, ed. D. G. DENNERY et al. (Disputatio 14), Turnhout 2014, 
56-58. 

? Summa Halensis, q. 1, c. 1, ed. NIEDERBACHER and LEIBOLD, 82-84: “... doctrina 
theologica, quae transcendit omnes alias scientias, debet dici sapientia... Theologia 
igitur, quae perficit animam secundum affectionem, movendo ad bonum per principia 
timoris et amoris, proprie et principaliter est sapientia. Prima Philosophia, quae est 
theologia philosophorum, quae est de causa causarum, sed ut perficiens cognitionem 
secundum viam artis et ratiocinationis, minus proprie dicitur sapientia. Ceterae vero 
scientiae, quae sunt de causis consequentibus et causatis, non debent dici sapientiae, 
sed scientiae." On Hugh of St. Victor as an important source for Alexander of Hales's 
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It should also be emphasized that proponents of the view that theol- 
ogy is fundamentally a sapiential habit, such as Alexander of Hales, 
Bonaventure and Giles of Rome, generally did not deny that theolo- 
gy was a science in some sense. They merely rejected the notion that 
theology was a demonstrative or apodictic science in the Aristotelian 
sense, tending to appeal instead to a definition of scientia that was root- 
ed in Augustine’s De Trinitate, where it was defined simply as the grasp 
of human or profane matters. To the extent that such scientia was worth 
acquiring for the Christian, according to Augustine, it was solely for ei- 
ther defending the faith against heretics and unbelievers or nourishing 
and strengthening faith, the cognitive habit that ultimately leads to eter- 
nal life (beatitudo) for believers. In its capacity as strengthening or de- 
fending the faith — as opposed to generating certain, evident knowledge 
— theology might be considered a scientia. Properly speaking, however, 
"knowledge of things divine" was, for Augustine, a type of ^wisdom" 
(sapientia). For those influenced by this more Augustinian approach 
to theology in the thirteenth century, their discipline was now under- 
stood to be both a sapientia and a (non-demonstrative) scientia, though 
primarily the former. Bonaventure, for instance, was clearly following 
the mind of Augustine in the thirteenth century when, in investigating 
whether theology is a practical or a speculative science, regarded it 
as basically occupying an intermediate position since it extended both 
to contemplation of divine matters and in order to make us good by 
stimulating in us an increased love of God: an affective or sapiential 


view of theology, see B. NIEDERBACHER, "Kommentar zur ersten Frage der Summa 
des Alexander von Hales," in Theologie als Wissenschaft, 110-30, here 110, and for 
Bonaventure's see G. GASSER, “Erläuterungen des Proómiums zum Sentenzenkom- 
mentar des Bonaventura," ibid., 214-33, here 216. On Hugh's theory of faith, which 
was so influential to thinkers in the sapiential tradition of theology, see R. VAN NIEU- 
WEHOVE, An Introduction to Medieval Theology, Cambridge 2012, 132. 

13 AUGUSTINUS, De Trinitate, XIV, c. 1, n. 3, ed. W.J. MOUNTAIN (CCSL 14), Turn- 
hout 1968, 423.53-424.61: *Alii datur sermo sapientiae, alii sermo scientiae, ista defini- 
tio diuidenda est ut rerum diuinarum scientia sapientia proprie nuncupetur, humanarum 
autem proprie scientiae nomen obtineat... non utique quidquid sciri ab homine potest 
in rebus humanis ubi plurimum superuacaneae uanitatis et noxiae curiositatis est huic 
scientiae tribuens, sed illud tantummodo quo fides saluberrima quae ad ueram beat- 
itudinem ducit gignitur, nutritur, defenditur, roboratur." See also S.F. BROWN, “Late 
Thirteenth Century Theology: ‘Scientia’ Pushed to its Limits," in “Scientia” und “Dis- 
ciplina": Wissenstheorie und Wissenschafispraxis im 12. und 13. Jahrhundert, ed. R. 
BERNDT et al. (Erudiri Sapientia 3), Berlin 2002, 249-60. 
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habit, in other words.'* Elsewhere in the prologue to his commentary 
on the Sentences Bonaventure quite explicitly talks about the point of 
theology being — again very much in the spirit of Augustine — not to 
generate speculative knowledge so much as to defend the Christian 
religion against heretics, to strengthen the faith of the feeble, and to 
delight (delectare) those who are already firm in their belief. 


Now, that one finds adherents on both sides of this dispute through- 
out the thirteenth century can obscure one of its most significant fea- 
tures. And this is that, whereas prior to 1277 it was uncontroversial to 
deny the scientific status of theology, understood in a demonstrative 
sense, after 1277 it not only became controversial to do so, but indeed 
heretical, at least at the University of Paris, the most important center 
of theological learning in the thirteenth century. Among the 219 prop- 
ositions condemned as contrary to the faith by Stephen Tempier, the 
Bishop of Paris, on March 7, 1277 was any suggestion that theology 
was not an apodictic science capable of generating the habit of scientia. 
Defense of this proposition, in theory at least, could lead to the most se- 
rious punishment ecclesiastical authorities were capable of meting out: 
excommunication.!® Although several articles touched on this matter, 
perhaps the most directly relevant were: (182) that theology does not 
expand knowledge (quod nihil plus scitur propter scire theologiam), 
the implication being that it does not generate knowledge at all, and 
(183) that the discourse of the theologian is rooted in fables (quod ser- 
mones theologi fundati sunt in fabulis). 


Who were the targets of these condemned articles? It has generally 
and quite reasonably been assumed that propositions such as the fore- 
going, since they appear to question the scientific status of revealed 
theology, must have been defended by Latin Averroists in the faculty of 
arts, although no-one has been able to identify with any degree of cer- 


^ BONAVENTURA, Commentaria in quattuor libros Sententiarum, proem., q. 3, ed. 
NIEDERBACHER and LEIBOLD, 206-08. 

5 BoNAVENTURA, Commentaria in quattuor libros Sententiarum, proem., q. 2, ed. 
NIEDERBACHER and LEIBOLD, 200-02. 

16 There is a rather vast literature on the condemnations of 1277. For an overview, 
however, see J.F. WiPPEL, “The Condemnations of 1270 and 1277 at Paris," in The 
Journal of Medieval and Renaissance Studies 7 (1977), 169-201. 

17 R. HISSETTE, Enquête sur les 219 articles condamnés à Paris le 7 mars 1277 (Phi- 
losophes Médiévaux 22), Louvain 1977, 20, 274-75. 
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tainty who these might have been.'* Here, however, I will try to estab- 
lish that the targets of these articles on the epistemic status of theology 
were not in fact arts masters such as Siger of Brabant, who as a matter 
of fact defended the superiority of revealed theology over metaphys- 
ics." Rather, Tempier's targets were, I will try to establish, the young 
theologians Giles of Rome and Godfrey of Fontaines, both of whom 
defended the fundamentally sapiential character of theology while de- 
nying its status as an apodictic science. But why should Giles and God- 
frey have been thus targeted for censure? What happened around 1277 
to make it controversial to deny theology's status as a demonstrative 
science? Put otherwise, why was it now considered heretical for Giles 
of Rome and Godfrey of Fontaines to hold a position on the nature of 
theology that was virtually identical to one that some of the most re- 
spected theologians in the earlier part of the century, who were in turn 
relying on unimpeachable authorities such as St. Augustine and Hugh 
of St. Victor, had defended without controversy? 


In this paper, I hope to establish that the answer to this question has 
to do with the reintroduction of Aristotle's Rhetoric into general circu- 
lation in the mid-thirteenth century. By this time, theologians now had 
at their disposal, for the first time in almost 800 years, Aristotle's entire 
Organon, which for them now included the Rhetoric and the Poetics.” 
After this point, to deny theology's status as an Aristotelian science 
meant effectively to equate it with one of the other parts of logic — that 
Is, with either dialectic, rhetoric or poetics — all of which were regarded 
as subordinate to demonstration, considered to be the highest of the 
logical arts. To deny the apodictic status of theology was, in short, to 
imply its subordination to philosophy. Indeed, one theologian at Paris 
in particular, as a young bachelor of theology there in the 1270s, would 


1$ See, for example, M. ASZTALOS, “The Faculty of Theology,” in A History of the 
University in Europe. Volume 1. Universities in the Middle Ages, ed. H. DE RIDDER-SY- 
MOENS, Cambridge 1992, 425; HISSETTE, Enquête sur les 219 articles condamnés à 
Paris, 274-75; A. MAURER, “Siger of Brabant on Fables and Falsehoods in Religion,” 
in Mediaeval Studies 43 (1981), 515-30, and R.J. TESKE, “Introduction,” in HENRY 
OF GHENT 5 Summa of Ordinary Questions: Articles Six to Ten on Theology, ed. R.J. 
TESKE (Medieval Philosophical Texts in Translation 48), Milwaukee 2011, 10. 

19 SIGERUS DE BRABANTIA, Quaestiones in Metaphysicam, VI, q. 1, ed. W. DUNPHY 
(Philosophes Médiévaux 24), Louvain-la-Neuve 1982, 360-61. 

20 On this, see D. L. BLACK, Logic and Aristotle s Rhetoric and Poetics in Medieval 
Arabic Philosophy (Islamic Philosophy, Theology and Science 7), Leiden 1990. 
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explicitly draw the connection between theology and rhetoric: Giles of 
Rome. His doing so would unintentionally trigger something ofa crisis 
of confidence in the profession that would find expression, as I shall 
argue, in the condemnations of 1277. 


II. Giles of Rome: Theology as Rhetoric 


A former pupil of Thomas Aquinas, Giles of Rome was regent mas- 
ter of theology at Paris from 1285-1293, which made him an exact 
contemporary of Godfrey of Fontaines and a younger contemporary of 
Henry of Ghent.?! Giles also had a serious interest in rhetoric. Amongst 
his prodigious output, he composed early in his career a full-scale 
commentary on Aristotle's Rhetoric, dated to around 1271 or 1272, 
which was considered so authoritative that it continued to be used well 
into the Renaissance, having become, shortly after its publication, the 
standard accessus to Aristotle's own text.? Giles was even well-known 
outside of academic circles in his day for having written one of the 
most important mirrors of princes in the Middle Ages: the De regimine 
principum, which itself made considerable use of Aristotle's Rhetoric 
in offering political advice to the rulers for whom Giles's manual was 
intended.? More importantly for the present purposes, however, was 
Giles's association of rhetoric with theology. 


It is well known that Giles of Rome argued in his Ordinatio to Book 
1 of his commentary on the Sentences that theology was an “affective 


21 On Giles’s life, career and writings, see C. F. BRIGGS, “Life, Works, and Legacy," 
in A Companion to Giles of Rome, ed. C.F. BRIGGS and P.S. EARDLEY (Brill’s Com- 
panions to the Christian Tradition 71), Leiden 2016, 6-33, and F. DEL PUNTA, S. Do- 
NATI and C. LUNA, “Egidio Romano”, in Dizionario Biografico degli Italiani 42, Roma 
1993, 319-41. 

2 C. F. BRIGGS "Aristotle's Rhetoric in the Later Medieval Universities: A Reassess- 
ment,” in Rhetorica 25 (2007), 243-68, here 247. See also, R. O'DoNNELL, “The Com- 
mentary of Giles of Rome on the Rhetoric of Aristotle," in Essays in Medieval History 
Presented to Bertie Wilkinson, ed. T. SANDQUIST and M. POWICKE, Toronto 1969, 139-56. 

? On this, see for example, C.F. BRIGGS, Giles of Rome s De regimine principum: 
Reading and Writing Politics at Court and University, c. 1275-c.1525, Cambridge 
1999; M. KEMPSHALL, “The Rhetoric of Giles of Rome's De Regimine Principum," 
in Le prince au miroir de la littérature politique de l'Antiquité aux Lumiéres, ed. F. 
LACHAUD, Rouen 2007, 161-90, and U. Sraico, “Retorica e politica in Egidio Roma- 
no," in Documenti e studi sulla tradizione filosofica medievale 3 (1992), 1-75. 
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science" (scientia affectiva) because its final cause was to lead believers 
to an increased love of God and neighbor." Since the publication of 
Giles's early Reportatio to his lectures on the Sentences of Peter Lom- 
bard, dated by Concetta Luna to 1270-1272 when Giles, as a young 
bachelor of theology at Paris was still a student of Thomas Aquinas, 
however, we now know that Giles made a similar although slightly dif- 
ferent claim for theology, the significance of which has yet to be fully 
appreciated.” Specifically, Giles likened theology to rhetoric, a move 
that was completely unheralded, so far as I am aware, in the thirteenth 
century. Below, as I hope to show, this characterization of the nature of 
theology is what triggered the articles on theology condemned in 1277. 


In book 3, question 38 of his Reportatio, Giles addressed the ques- 
tion of how precisely one should understand the act of faith or belief 
(fides), articulating the different ways in which it is possible to give 
assent (assensus) to propositions that do not of themselves rational- 
ly compel acquiescence. Right at the outset of his discussion, Giles 
categorically states that “belief (fides) as it pertains to the rhetorician 
possesses a similarity with belief (fides) in theology"?* Before outlin- 
ing how this is so, however — that is, how fides with respect to rheto- 
ric is similar to fides with respect to theology — Giles makes a point 
of comparing rhetoric to dialectic. Both of these logical arts are sim- 
ilar, according to Giles, in that both determine the intellect through 
non-necessary means, as opposed, it is implied, to the way in which 
demonstration necessarily determines the intellect to its assent, thus 
generating knowledge or scientia. 


Dialectic and rhetoric differ, however, in that whereas dialectic re- 
lies on premises that are sufficiently probable to move the intellect to 


24 AEGIDIUS ROMANUS, Jn primum librum Sententiarum, prol., p. 4, q. 1, Venetiis 
1521, 7vb-8ra. See also J. BEUMER, “Augustinismus und Thomismus in der theolo- 
gischen Prinzipienlehre des Aegidius Romanus," in Scholastik 32 (1957), 542-60; P. 
NASH, “Giles of Rome on the Subject of Theology,” in Mediaeval Studies 18 (1956), 
61-92, and M. SCHRAMA, “The Inseparable Connection of Knowledge and Love: Giles 
of Rome and the Practice of Theology,” in Augustiniana 53 (2003), 265-93. 

25 AEGIDIUS ROMANUS, Reportatio lecturae super libros I-IV Sententiarum. Repor- 
tatio Monacensis. Excerpta Godefridi de Fontibus, ed. C. LUNA (Opera omnia 3.2), 
Firenze 2003. 

26 AEGIDIUS ROMANUS, Reportatio, III, q. 38, d. 23, ed. LUNA, 439: “Dicendum quod 
fides, secundum quod pertinet ad rethorem, similitudinem habet cum fide in theologia." 
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assent of its own accord, thus generating the mental habit of opinion 
(opinio), the assent that the rhetorician elicits in a receptive listener 
is voluntary and the cognitive habit thus generated is that of faith or 
belief. Otherwise put, rhetoric's business, unlike that of dialectic, is not 
to elicit intellectual assent through proof; rather, it is to elicit such as- 
sent by means of the will through the persuasion of a speaker to whom 
the listener is sympathetic. As Giles puts it, “But the rhetorician deter- 
mines the intellect by means of a command of the will to assent; con- 
sequently, it is not his business to prove a proposition, but to persuade 
a judge and to generate belief (credulitas)? Finally, unlike dialectic, 
which is a speculative art, rhetoric is a practical one in the sense that it 
leads to action, or “descends into moral matters" ?* 


Now the cognitive habit that is associated with theology — also fi- 
des — is similar if not identical to the cognitive habit associated with 
rhetoric, according to Giles, in that it too 1s generated by a command 
of the will (voluntas) on the part of the listener.? Theological assent, 
as it were, like rhetorical assent, is voluntary in the sense that in the act 
of faith or religious belief one must freely choose to assent to a theo- 
logical proposition if one is to assent to it at all. Why 1s this? Because, 
as Giles rather strikingly argues, “the opposite of fides (i.e. opinion or 
demonstrative science) has stronger rational arguments (rationes effi- 
caciores) than those that are associated with fides.”* For this reason, it 


27 AEGIDIUS ROMANUS, Reportatio, III, q. 38, d. 23, ed. LUNA, 493-40: “... aliter 
fides pertinet ad rethorem, aliter ad dyalecticum. Primo, in hoc est convenientia, quod 
uterque determinat intellectum per medium non necessarium, licet diversimode, quia 
intellectus quandoque determinatur secundum modum proprium, scilicet rationis, 
quandoque secundum imperium voluntatis ... Dyalecticus vero determinat intellectum 
ad assentiendum secundum modum proprium intellectus, scilicet per rationem prob- 
abilem. Et ideo ipsius est probare et adgenerare opinionem ... Sed rethor determinat 
intellectum per imperium voluntatis ad assentiendum, et ideo ipsius non est probare, 
sed persuadere iudici et adgenerare credulitatem." Note that, for Giles, credulitas is 
interchangeable with fides and refers to the same doxastic habit, that of faith or belief. 

28 AEGIDIUS ROMANUS, Reportatio, III, q. 38, d. 23, ed. LUNA, 440. 


? On Giles's theory of the will, see P.S. EARDLEY, “Thomas Aquinas and Giles of 
Rome on the Will,” in The Review of Metaphysics 56 (2003), 835-62, and O. LOTTIN, 
Psychologie et morale aux XIF et XIIF siècles, 6 vols., Louvain 1942-1960, I, 315-19, 
and F.-X. PUTALLAZ, Insolente liberté. Controverses et condamnations au XIF siècle 
(Vestigia 15), Fribourg 1995, 209-15, 225-52 et passim. 

3° AEGIDIUS ROMANUS, Reportatio, II, q. 38, d. 23, ed. LUNA, 440: “Fides autem de- 
terminat intellectum ad assentiendum per modum voluntatis, non secundum rationem 
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is necessary that the will *seize" (captivare) the intellect if it is to elicit 
Its assent. 


What reasons could there be for a cognizing agent to grant such 
assent in the absence of evidence? According to Giles: the authority 
of a divine utterance (divinum dictum). Giles grounds this assertion 
in a quote from St. Paul's Letter to the Corinthians.*! He also appeals 
to Augustine, who claimed that “there are some things that I can do 
unwillingly, but I cannot believe except willingly."? Rhetoric and the- 
ology, then, although they presumably have different subject matters, 
are similar in that both involve an identical cognitive habit: voluntary 
belief. 


In addition to Paul and Augustine, Giles invokes Aristotle's ac- 
count of rhetoric to further elaborate on the similarities between theo- 
logical assent and rhetorical assent. Specifically, he compares religious 
belief — with which he associates three acts — with the threefold way 
that the rhetorician persuades a judge.? One act comes from the side of 
the speaker, whose audience must regard him as a credible authority, 
another act must come from the side of the audience, whose members 
must be emotionally receptive to the rhetorician's speech, and the third 
must come from the persuasiveness of the speech itself.” Giles is clear- 
ly drawing here on Aristotle's three modes of persuasion (pisteis) in 
the Rhetoric: through the character (ethos) of the speaker, through the 
emotional receptivity (pathos) of his audience, and through the speech 
(logos) itself.*° 


propriam intellectus, immo contrarium fidei habet rationes efficaciores quam ea que 
sunt fidei." 

?! AEGIDIUS ROMANUS, Reportatio, III, q. 38, d. 23, ed. LUNA, 440: “Ideo oportet 
captivare intellectum. Unde Apostolus: captivantem intellectum in obsequium Christi 
etc. Sed consentit intellectus, hoc est ex imperio voluntatis, quia tamen ostenditur ei ex 
aliquo auditu vel ratione quia hoc est dictum divinum" etc. 

32 AEGIDIUS ROMANUS, Reportatio, II, q. 38, d. 23, ed. LUNA, 440: “Et ideo dicit 
Augustinus: aliqua possum facere nolens, credere nonnisi volens." 

33 AEGIDIUS ROMANUS, Reportatio, III, q. 38, d. 23, ed. LUNA, 441: “Et notandum 
quod tres sunt actus fidei, sicut rethor triplici via persuadet iudici: uno modo, ex parte 
dicentis, dicendo se esse talem cui credendum et esse scientem; alio modo, ex parte 
audientis, adgenerando passionem in animo per quam inclinetur ad ipsum...; tertia via, 
ex parte sermonum ornatorum.” 

34 AEGIDIUS ROMANUS, Reportatio, HI, q. 38, d. 23, ed. LUNA, 441. 

35 ARISTOTELES, Rhetorica, I, c. 2, 1356a1-5, trans. G. KENNEDY, Oxford 2007, 38: 
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How do Aristotle's three modes of persuasion relate to the three 
acts of (religious) belief? First, there is an act on the part of the believer 
(presumably an act of faith that is prompted by the will), second, there 
Is an act of persuasion on the part of the speaker (which presumably 
involves inducing belief in the listener), and finally there is an act that 
has to do with the object of belief (presumably, given the analogy, some 
article of faith). Giles refers to these respectively as: credere in Deum 
(“to believe in God"), credere Deum (“to believe that God"), and cre- 
dere Deo (“to believe God”). 


Now granted, Giles's analogy between the three so-called acts of 
religious belief and the three modes of persuasion seems somewhat 
imprecise. It is not clear, for example, whether the equivalent of the 
rhetorician in theology is God - the Divine Rhetorician, as it were, and 
ultimate source of the revealed articles of faith — or the theologian, who 
simply relies on these articles for his premises. Whatever the details 
of the analogy, however, Giles's point seems to be clear: that the habit 
associated with rhetoric is similar to the habit associated with religious 
belief, which involves a credible speaker, a receptive audience, and a 
speech that is able to move them. Theology should therefore be consid- 
ered, according to Giles, a form of rhetoric. 


Now what seems to be motivating Giles's association of rhetoric 
with theology, at least in part, is the notion that the latter cannot be 
anything like a science in the Aristotelian sense. This is because the 
premises on which theology is based, rooted as they are in authority 
(however indubitable since divine) are simply not evident enough to be 
able to generate purely intellectual assent. And if one starts with prem- 
ises that are rooted in faith, then no matter how confident one is of the 
truth of one's conclusions, one will never end up with scientia. Rather, 


“Of the pisteis provided through speech there are three species; for some are in the char- 
acter [ethos] of the speaker, and some in disposing the listener in some way, and some 
in the speech [/ogos] itself, by showing or seeming to show something." The literature 
on Aristotle's Rhetoric is of course substantial. For a good overview, however, see A. 
Rorty (ed.), Essays on Aristotle s Rhetoric (Philosophical Traditions 6), Berkeley 1996. 

36 AEGIDIUS ROMANUS, Reportatio, ed. LUNA, III, q. 38, d. 23, 441: “Sic triplex actus 
fidei: unus ex parte credentis, secundum quod procedit ex affectu suo, et hoc est cre- 
dere in Deum; alio modo, ex parte dicentis, et hoc est credere Deum; tertio, ex parte 
rerum, et hoc est credere Deo." See also THOMAS DE AQUINO, Summa theologiae, II-II, 
q. 2, a. 2, corp., ed. Leonina (Opera omnia 8), Roma 1895, 27. 
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one ends up with an increased or deepened faith, which is also the case 
with rhetoric. Neither with respect to its premises, nor its conclusions, 
Giles suggests, will theology be able to yield evidentiary certitude. Any 
assent to the propositions of theology will therefore have to be freely 
chosen. This, of course, is also true of rhetorical assent, hence the sim- 
ilarity of rhetoric with theology. 


At this point it is perhaps germane to ask what the point of theology 
is if it is not an apodictic science capable of generating knowledge as 
such, but closer to a form of rhetoric. Indeed, Giles goes so far as to say 
that any theologian who hopes to arrive at evident knowledge through 
their discipline is destined to be profoundly disappointed. This is be- 
cause any epistemic habit that is generated by theology in via will nev- 
er in fact be demonstrative knowledge in Aristotle’s sense of the term, 
but only belief?" Direct evident knowledge of the divine is reserved for 
the life to come. Giles sums up this attitude in his most mature work, 
Book 2 of his commentary on the Sentences, dated to 1309, when he 
advises his fellow theologians: 

Therefore let us not <in this life> say that I know (scio), but that I 

believe (credo), not that I see, but that I hear. Now we believe (cred- 


imus), but in heaven we will know (sciemus); now we hear, but in 
heaven we will see.** 


The purpose of theology, then, is not to generate knowledge or scientia 
as Aristotle had defined it, since this is impossible given the premis- 
es on which theology is based. Rather, according to Giles, it exists to 
morally and psychologically edify the faithful by deepening their faith, 
with the end of generating love of God and neighbor: 


For the faith through which we believe, ought to be ordered to charity 
and to the love of God... for according to the Apostle the fullness 
of the divine law concerning which the whole science of theology 
strives is not evident knowledge (scientia) but love (dilectio).?? 


37 AEGIDIUS ROMANUS, Jn secundum librum Sententiarum, pars 2, d. 21, q. 1, a. 1, 
Venetiis 1581, 172a. 

38 AEGIDIUS ROMANUS, Jn secundum librum Sententiarum, pars 2, d. 21, q. 1, a. 1, 
172a: *... non dicemus scio, sed credo; nec video, sed audio. Nunc ergo credimus, sed 
in patria sciemus. Nunc audimus, sed in patria videbimus." 

3° AEGIDIUS ROMANUS, Jn secundum librum Sententiarum, pars 2, d. 21, q. 1, a. 1, 
172a-b: “Fides enim per quam credimus ad caritatem et ad dilectionem Dei debet or- 
dinari... Plenitudo ergo legis divinae secundum Apostolum circa quam insudat tota 
scientia Theologiae, non est scientia, sed dilectio." 
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Theology, in short, is not an apodictic science, but an affective or sa- 
piential one.^? 


Now if earlier thinkers such as Bonaventure and Alexander of Hales 
could deny that theology was an apodictic science without controversy 
— and indeed could draw on the support of authorities such as Augus- 
tine and Hugh of St. Victor for this — why was it so controversial to do 
so in 1277? The answer is that Giles's predecessors who also thought 
of theology as a sapiential discipline did not make an explicit connec- 
tion between revealed theology and rhetoric. Likely this was because 
the contents of Aristotle's Rhetoric were largely unfamiliar to the Latin 
world until the 1270s, when a decent Latin translation of the work final- 
ly became available — William of Moerbeke’s nova translatio — along 
with a detailed commentary on it: Giles of Rome’s.*! Having studied Ar- 
Istotle's Rhetoric carefully in the course of producing his commentary, 
Giles was naturally in a unique position to make the connection between 
rhetoric and theology on the basis of a similarity in their cognitive states 
and modes of producing assent. Unfortunately, such a connection would 
have, from the perspective of some, unacceptable implications for the- 
ology. Specifically, it implied, to the minds of certain contemporaries, 
anyway, a subordination of theology to philosophy. 


III. Theology and the Parts of Logic 


As is well known to students of the period, Latin theologians of the 
thirteenth century inherited from the Arabic tradition the notion that 
rhetoric was a part of logic. They accepted what Deborah Black and 
others have dubbed the ‘context theory’ according to which Aristot- 
le's Organon was expanded to include not just the Categories, the De 
interpretatione, the Topics, the Sophistical Refutations and the Prior 
and Posterior Analytics, but the Rhetoric and Poetics, as well. And as 


4 AEGIDIUS ROMANUS, Reportatio, I, q. 3.5, 1-5. ed. LUNA. 495.: “Theologia etiam 
proprie loquendo non est scientia, quia non est simpliciter speculativa, immo est sapi- 
entia, non a sapiendo id est cognoscendo, dicta, sed a sapore. Unde cognitio intellectiva 
que habetur per theologiam, ordinatur ad amorem Dei." 

^! See O. LEWRY, “Rhetoric at Paris and Oxford in the Mid-Thirteenth Century," in 
Rhetorica | (1983), 45-46, and R. COPELAND, “Living with Uncertainty: Reactions to 
Aristotle's Rhetoric in the Later Middle Ages," in Uncertain Knowledge: Scepticism, 
Relativism and Doubt in the Middle Ages, ed. D. DENERY et al. (Disputatio 14), Turn- 
hout 2014, 115-33. 
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is also well known to students of the period, they inherited this theory 
from the Alexandrian commentators by way of Islamic philosophers 
such as al-Farabr.? 


Acceptance of the expanded Organon, however, also brought with 
it the Arabic-Aristotelian preference for viewing demonstration as the 
highest of the syllogistic arts owing to its capacity to generate certain 
knowledge, which is to say, knowledge that cannot be different from 
our conviction of it, as al-Farabt defined it.“ According to the context 
theory there is therefore a hierarchy amongst the syllogistic arts, i.e. 
those of demonstration, dialectic and rhetoric, according to which the 
more certitude an art was capable of generating, the higher or more no- 
ble it was considered to be.“ Given this criterion, rhetoric could hardly 
be thought of as the highest of the logical arts; to the contrary, it was 
generally considered to be below demonstration and dialectic due to its 
ability to produce only a relatively weak sort of assent. It was regarded 
as useful chiefly for communicating with the masses and employing 
popular forms of argumentation in the realms of politics and religion.“ 
A notable example in the Latin tradition of a thirteenth-century theolo- 
gian and commentator who adopted the context theory along with the 
epistemic hierarchy amongst the parts of logic that went along with it, 
was Thomas Aquinas’s teacher, Albert the Great (d. 1280). In his com- 
mentary on the Posterior Analytics, Albert writes: 


? BLACK, Logic and Aristotle s Rhetoric and Poetics, 1-16. 


? AL-FARABI, The Book of Demonstration, in Classical Arabic Philosophy: An An- 
thology of Sources, trans. J. MCGINNIS and D.C. REISMAN, Indianapolis 2007, 63-68, 
here 64. 


^ As Deborah Black (BLACK, Logic and Aristotle s Rhetoric and Poetics, 15) writes: 
“The Arabic philosophers generally agree that the syllogistic arts comprise a hierarchy 
of cognitive ends reaching from apodeictic certitude to poetic imagination.” Elsewhere 
Black succinctly sums up al-Farabi’s position on demonstrative science in this way, cf. 
D. L. BLACK, “Logic in Islamic philosophy,” in Routledge Encyclopedia of Philosophy, 
ed. E. CRAIG, 10 vols., London 1998, V, 706-13: “The purpose of logic is to provide the 
means whereby knowledge is to be acquired, and the most valuable type of knowledge 
is that which is certain and necessary, that is, knowledge gained according to the para- 
digm of demonstrative science laid out in the Posterior Analytics. This part of logic, in 
the words of al-Fárábi's /hsa 'al- ‘ulum, is ‘the strongest and pre-eminent in dignity and 


»» 


authority’. 


5 D. L. BLACK, “Al-Farabi” in The Dictionary of Literary Biography: Medieval Phi- 
losophers, ed. J. HACKETT, vol. 115, Detroit-London 1992, 188. 
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A human being ought to fill his soul not with what 1s [merely] plau- 
sible (probabile) and credible (opinabile), because they do not yield 
a stable (stantem) disposition in the soul, but with things that are de- 
monstrable and certain, which render the intellect certain and stable, 
because such things are themselves certain and eternally stable. And 
from this it is clear that this alone... is the end and most perfect and is 
unconditionally desirable among the logical sciences.*f 


Given the implications for theology and religion associated with the 
context theory, it is little wonder that theologians such as Thomas Aqui- 
nas should spend considerable effort in trying to establish that their own 
discipline was indeed a demonstrative science. That is, for Thomas, far 
from being a type of rhetoric, theology is an apodictic science, albeit a 
subalternated one, that is capable of generating certain knowledge about 
God." How is this possible if the premises of theology consist of the 
(non-evident) articles of faith? Although the principles on which theol- 
ogy is based derive from divine authority and must therefore be taken 
on faith by the wayfarer, they are nonetheless much more certain than 
even the self-evident principles on which the other sciences are ground- 
ed, since the latter rely on natural human reason, which is fallible. The 
former, by contrast, rely on the scientia of God and the blessed for its 
principles, and these can neither deceive nor err.** Theology is therefore 
a subalternated science, or one that takes its principles from the conclu- 
sions of a higher science, but a science nonetheless. In this sense it 1s 
similar to a science such as optics, according to Thomas, which takes 
its principles from the conclusions of the higher discipline of geometry. 


4 ALBERTUS MAGNUS, commentary on the Posterior Analytics as quoted in R. 
PASNAU, "Science and Certainty," in The Cambridge History of Medieval Philosophy, 
2 vols., ed. R. PASNAU and C. VAN DYKE, Cambridge 2010, I, 365. 


^ On Aquinas's understanding of theology as a subalternated, yet apodictic science, 
see G. TURNER, "St. Thomas Aquinas on the ‘Scientific’ Nature of Theology,” in New 
Blackfriars 78 (2007), 468-71. 

48 THOMAS DE AQUINO, Summa theologiae, I, q. 1, a. 2 resp., ed. Leonina, 9: “Re- 
spondeo dicendum sacram doctrinam esse scientiam. Sed sciendum est quod duplex est 
scientiarum genus. Quaedam enim sunt, quae procedunt ex principiis notis lumine nat- 
urali intellectus, sicut arithmetica, geometria, et huiusmodi. Quaedam vero sunt, quae 
procedunt ex principiis notis lumine superioris scientiae, sicut perspectiva procedit ex 
principiis notificatis per geometriam, et musica ex principiis per arithmeticam notis. Et 
hoc modo sacra doctrina est scientia, quia procedit ex principiis notis lumine superioris 
scientiae, quae scilicet est scientia Dei et beatorum. Unde sicut musica credit principia 
tradita sibi ab arithmetico, ita doctrina sacra credit principia revelata sibi a Deo." See 
also Summa theologiae, U-H, q. 4, a. 8, ad 2, ed. Leonina, 52. 
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Now despite his clear reliance on authority and the involvement of 
the will in explaining the assent of the believer to the premises of the- 
ology, Aquinas would have had very little sympathy for the idea that 
theology is somehow akin to rhetoric.” This is because the mental habit 
that rhetoric generates, so Thomas argued, was a weak habit that he 
called “having an inkling” (suspicio). As Thomas defines it this is the 
state of inclining to one side of a contradiction, although without com- 
plete confidence or certainty on the part of the agent.?? Because of this, 
the inkling that rhetoric generates is well below, in terms of cognitive 
certitude, the belief or opinion that dialectic produces, not to mention 
the epistemic certitude of science that is achieved through demonstra- 
tion. The mental habit of having an inkling is superior only to the esti- 
mation or imaginative representation that poetic discourse produces.?! 


Clearly Aquinas's taxonomy of epistemic states, like that of Albert, 
is rooted in a hierarchy according to which the nobility of a cognitive 
habit depends on the degree to which it can produce intellectual certi- 
tude. From Thomas’s perspective, if theology were a form of rhetoric, 
then it would be lower on the hierarchy of epistemic reliability, and 
therefore nobility, than other sciences such as metaphysics. To argue 
that revealed theology was in a formal sense a rhetorical habit, as it 
were, would obviously be to put the other, human sciences above it: to 
suggest, in other words, that theology is subordinate to philosophy. And 
such subordination is, from Thomas’s perspective, unthinkable. One is 
not surprised, then, to find Aquinas emphatically claiming that, both 
with respect to certainty and to subject matter, theology has “no science 
above itself"? As Thomas sums up his position: 


? For Thomas’s views on rhetoric, see M. JORDAN, Ordering Wisdom: The Hierar- 
chy of Philosophical Discourses in Aquinas, Notre Dame, Indianapolis, 1986, 56-61, 
and W. WALLACE, “Thomas Aquinas on Dialectics and Rhetoric,” in A Straight Path: 
Studies in Medieval Philosophy and Culture: Essays in Honor of Arthur Hyman, ed. R. 
LINK-SALINGER and J. HACKETT, Washington, D.C. 1988, 244-54. 


°° THOMAS DE AQUINO, Expositio libri Posteriorum, proem., ed. Leonina (Opera om- 
nia I*.2), Roma-Paris 1989, 6-7: “Quandoque vero non fit complete fides vel opinio, 
sed suspicio quedam, quia non totaliter declinatur ad unam partem contradictionis, licet 
magis inclinetur in hanc quam in illam; et ad hoc ordinatur rethorica." 

>! For an important study of this concept, see C. MARMO, “Suspicio: A Key Word 
to the Significance of Aristotle's Rhetoric in Thirteenth Century Scholasticism", in 
Cahiers de l'Institut du Moyen Age Grec et Latin 60 (1990), 165-69. 


?? THOMAS DE AQUINO, Summa theologiae, I, q. 1, a. 8, corp., ed. Leonina, 22. 
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Since this science is partly speculative and partly practical, it tran- 
scends all others, speculative as much as practical. Now one specu- 
lative science is said to be nobler (dignior) than another, either on 
account of its greater certitude (certitudo) or owing to the dignity of 
its subject matter. In both of these respects this science (i.e. theolo- 
gy) exceeds other speculative sciences. According to greater certitude 
because other sciences derive their certitude from the natural light of 
human reason, which can make mistakes. This «science», however, 
derives its certitude from the light of divine science, which cannot be 
deceived. According to the dignity of its subject matter because this 
science principally has to do with those things which by their sublim- 
ity transcend <human> reason. The other sciences, however, consider 
only those things that are subject to reason.? 


One of the most important and influential theologians at Paris in the 
last quarter of the thirteenth century was Henry of Ghent, who would 
later make explicit the perils of denying that theology was an apodic- 
tic science.“ Regent master of theology at Paris from 1276 to 1293, 
Henry was, almost a decade after the condemnations of 1277, which 
he helped to draft, still lamenting the fact that some of his colleagues 
in the faculty of theology were, to his mind anyway, denigrating their 
own discipline by denying that it was a genuine science. As he puts it 
in his Quodlibet 12, question 2, dated to 1288, when Giles of Rome and 
Godfrey of Fontaines were now regent masters of theology at Paris, 
and therefore colleagues of Henry in the faculty of theology: 


It is really amazing that an expert in every other faculty will, to the 
best of his ability, extol his own science. It is only certain theologians, 
in order apparently to elevate philosophy, who denigrate theology, 


53 THOMAS DE AQUINO, Summa theologiae, I, q. 1, a. 5, corp., ed. Leonina, 16: “Re- 
spondeo dicendum quod, cum ista scientia quantum ad aliquid sit speculativa, et quan- 
tum ad aliquid sit practica, omnes alias transcendit tam speculativas quam practicas. 
Speculativarum enim scientiarum una altera dignior dicitur, tum propter certitudinem, 
tum propter dignitatem materiae. Et quantum ad utrumque, haec scientia alias speculati- 
vas scientias excedit. Secundum certitudinem quidem, quia aliae scientiae certitudinem 
habent ex naturali lumine rationis humanae, quae potest errare: haec autem certitudinem 
habet ex lumine divinae scientiae, quae decipi non potest. Secundum dignitatem vero 
materiae, quia ista scientia est principaliter de his quae sua altitudine rationem tran- 
scendunt: aliae vero scientiae considerant ea tantum quae rationi subduntur." 

* On Henry's argument for theology as a science see, amongst others, S. DUMONT, 
""Theology as a Science and Duns Scotus's Distinction between Intuitive and Abstrac- 
tive Cognition," in Speculum 64 (1989), 579-99, and P. Porro, “Filosofia e scienza 
teologica in Enrico di Gand," in Verum et certum. Studi di storiografia filosofica in 
onore di Ada Lamacchia, ed C. Esposito et al., Bari 1998, 415-42. 
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declaring that it is not truly a science (scientia), nor that it is capable 
of making the objects of faith truly intelligible in this life. Such men 
impede for themselves any way of knowing (sciendi) or understand- 
ing (intelligendi) the objects of faith, and throw others into despair 
over being able to understand them. This is pernicious, ruinous to the 
Church and downright dangerous to utter.” 


There can be little doubt, as Dumont and Brown have established, that 
among the “certain theologians” (theologi quidam) to whom this passage 
refers is Godfrey of Fontaines, who, like Giles, rejected the notion that 
theology could be a genuinely demonstrative science since its premises 
were rooted in faith rather than evidence.* But if this is correct, then Hen- 
ry is also likely referring here to Godfrey's exact contemporary Giles of 
Rome, who defended similar ideas, and indeed well before Godfrey did. 
Indeed, it is very likely, given the cloud of suspicion that Giles was under 
early on in his career for putatively defending other dubious claims, that 
condemned article 182 had its source in Giles's early writings, which, 
as we saw, explicitly denied that theology was a demonstrative science, 
seeing it as more akin to rhetoric." We also know — Henry in fact tells 
us — that he was a member of the commission that drew up the syllabus 
of March 7", 1277.55 It seems, in short, reasonable to conclude that the 
target of the articles on theology as a science was very likely, in addition 
to Godfrey, Giles of Rome at the instigation of Henry. The reason for this 
would become evident in 1286 from the passage quoted above: Henry 
inferred that if one accepts the Arabic-Aristotelian taxonomy of the parts 


5 HENRICUS DE GANDAVO, Quodlibet, XII, q. 2, ed. DECORTE, 20: “Et est magnum 
mirabile quod in quacumque alia facultate peritus nititur scientiam suam, quantum 
potest, extollere, soli autem theologi quidam, ut philosophiam videantur exaltare, theo- 
logiam deprimunt, adserentes ipsam non esse vere scientiam, nec credibilia posse fieri 
vere intelligibilia in vita ista. Tales sibi viam sciendi et intelligendi credibilia praeclu- 
dunt, et aliis desperationem intelligendi illa incutiunt, quod valde perniciosum est et 
damnosum Ecclesiae et periculosum dicere. Immo potius suadendum est quod certa 
ratio haberi potest de credibili, per quam vere sciri et intelligi potest in vita ista.” 

56 DUMONT, “Theology as a Science," 588, and S. BROWN, “The Intellectual Context 
of Later Medieval Philosophy: Universities, Aristotle, Arts, Theology," in The Rout- 
ledge History of Philosophy. Volume III. Medieval Philosophy, ed. J. MARENBORN, 
London-New York 1998, 195-98. 

57 See nn. 33-35 above. 

58 See HENRICUS DE GANDAVO, Quodlibet, II, q. 9, ed. R. WIELOCKX (Opera omnia 6), 
Leuven 1983, 66-67. See also R. WIELOCKX, “Henry of Ghent and the Events of 1277," 
in 4 Companion to Henry of Ghent, ed. G. WILSON, Leiden 2011, 25-62. 
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of logic, which privileges demonstrative science as the highest and most 
noble expression of human cognition, then to deny theology such a status 
was to question its supremacy in relation to philosophy. 


Now Giles of Rome was well aware that his denial of the scientif- 
ic status of theology and his characterization of it as closer to rhetoric 
entailed the danger that he would be seen as subordinating his disci- 
pline to demonstrative sciences such as metaphysics. His strategy is 
to refute the claim, found in the Arabic tradition, that rhetoric is lower 
down on the hierarchy of the syllogistic arts for its inability to yield 
certitude. This, recall, was Thomas's argument against rhetoric, the 
cognitive habit associated with which he termed “having an inkling” 
and which he placed lower down on the hierarchy of cognitive habits 
than “opinion” and “science” due to the fact that it could produce 
only a very weak sort of assent. Giles completely rejects Thomas's 
argument on the grounds that the habit of belief or fides associated 
with rhetorical assent sometimes generates greater certainty than that 
of dialectic. This is because, according to Giles, some people adhere 
to their faith even more strongly than they do to their opinions. As 
Giles says of Aquinas's position: 


Some have said that «rhetorical belief (fides) differs from opinion 
(opinio) with respect to certitude, because we adhere with greater 
certainty to those things about which we opine than to those things 
that we believe; belief (fides) of this sort, and especially the belief 
generated by rhetoric «they say> ought to be called having an inkling 
(suspicio)... But [this difference] either does not seem to be true, or 
else it does not attain the status of a radical difference. For it can hap- 
pen that someone adheres more firmly to something that he believes 
than to something about which he has an opinion.?? 


?" AEGIDIUS ROMANUS, Commentaria in Rhetoricam Aristotelis, 1, Venetiis 1515, 
repr. Frankfurt am Main 1968, 1rB: “Dixerunt autem aliqui credulitatem sive fidem 
differre ab opinione secundum certitudinem, quia certius adheremus hiis que opinamur 
quam hiis que credimus; nam huiusmodi credulitas et potissime que generatur per rhe- 
toricam quedam suspicatio debet dici." But, according to Giles, this does not see right, 
because, Contingit autem aliquem adherere firmius his que credit quam his que opina- 
tur.” Other manuscripts make it even clearer that Giles is referring to Aquinas here, as 
Marmo has shown. Instead of just stating "Dixerunt autem aliqui..." in introducing the 
reference to Aquinas, as the Venice 1515 edition does, a manuscript from the Sorbonne 
(Paris, Bibl. Univ. de la Sorbonne 120), has “dixerunt aliqui magni non super hoc libro, 
super quod nihil fecerunt, sed in aliis suis scriptis..." See MARMO, “Suspicio: A Key- 
word," 188, nn. 156-61. 
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The foregoing argument implicitly allows Giles to argue that, if rheto- 
ric and its associated cognitive habit of belief are not inferior to dialec- 
tic and its cognitive habit of opinion, then neither is theology inferior 
to dialectic. Indeed, Giles explicitly rejects the idea that the cognitive 
habit associated with rhetoric is suspicio. Rather, as we saw above, it 
is fides. In the Ordinatio to his commentary on the Sentences — like 
the Reportatio, a work written just prior to 1277 when he was still a 
bachelor — Giles would use a similar argument to explicitly defend the 
nobility (dignitas) of theology in relation to demonstration. Not only is 
theology superior to demonstrative sciences such as metaphysics since 
its subject is the highest of beings, God himself (deus ipse), but the- 
ology also generates a form of certitude that rivals 1f not exceeds that 
which demonstration generates.” This is because certitude can come 
from the side ofthe will as well as ofthe intellect. That is, in addition to 
the “certitude of speculation" (certitudo speculationis), it is also possi- 
ble to point to what one might call the “certitude of faith” or “certitude 
of adherence" (certitudo adhaesionis).*' The first is associated with the 
confidence that a cognizing agent derives from the possession of rea- 
soned facts — evident, demonstrative certitude, in other words — and the 
latter with possessing the deepest sort of psychological commitment 
that a cognizing agent has to his convictions. Now when it comes to 
generating the certitude of adherence, according to Giles, there is no 
question that theology exceeds all the other sciences. This is because 
religious believers are willing to die for their faith in a way that would 
be inconceivable for anyone to do for scientific knowledge, so confi- 
dent are the former in the truth of their convictions as compared to the 
latter.” 


Still, this argument was not enough to assuage contemporaries 
such as Henry of Ghent, who were convinced that only the capacity to 


6 AEGIDIUS ROMANUS, In primum librum Sententiarum, prol., a. 3, q. 2, Venetiis 1521, 
5rC: "Theologia autem pro subiecto habet deum ipsum modo quo patuit, igitur cum deus 
ipse nobilitate excellat cetera, theologia dignitate excedit ceteras scientias speciales." 

9! AEGIDIUS ROMANUS, Jn primum librum Sententiarum, prol., a. 3, q. 6, Venetiis 
1521, 7rF: *... modus certitudinis qui sumitur in comparatione ad scientes duplex est: 
quia illa certitudo vel est adhaesionis vel speculationis." 

9€ AEGIDIUS ROMANUS, Jn primum librum Sententiarum, prol., a. 3, q. 6, Venetiis 
1521, £ 7rF: “Et si loquamur de certitudine adhaesionis, ista scientia est certissima quia 
pro nulla veritate tradita in alia scientia homo subiret sententiam capitalem sicut pro 
ista, et ideo huic veritati vehementissime adhaeremus." 
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yield evidentiary or speculative certitude could guarantee the dignity 
of a discipline, something that Giles did not think theology could pro- 
duce, since its principles are rooted in faith. Giles emphatically argued, 
though, that even 1f theology cannot generate the kind of epistemic 
certitude of which sciences such as metaphysics are capable, this in no 
way entailed that it was subordinate to philosophy. Indeed, it would 
be more correct to say that theology 1s higher than science, so Giles 
thought, since it is a type of wisdom (sapientia), as mentioned above. 
Alas, neither did this argument satisfy Henry. 


IV. Philosophy, Theology and the Condemnations of 1277 


Thanks to the pioneering work of scholars such as Wielockx and Thi- 
jssen we now know that the Bishop of Paris, Etienne Tempier, who 
initiated the condemnations 1277, also initiated a separate process 
against Giles in 1277, when the latter was still a bachelor, to investi- 
gate doctrinally suspect teachings contained in the Ordinatio to Giles's 
commentary on the Sentences.™ Indeed, this inquiry likely took place 
on March 28", mere weeks after Tempier issued his syllabus of March 
7%, which resulted in the bishop ordering Giles to recant fifty-one prop- 
ositions judged to be erroneous. When Giles refused, he was denied his 
license to teach and sent down from the university. His absence lasted 
eight years, after which time he was invited back to Paris and promoted 
to the position of regent master of theology in 1285.9 We know, then, 
that Tempier was suspicious of Giles's early teachings, which is why 
he initiated a separate process against him in 1277. Might Giles, how- 
ever, also have been implicated in the syllabus of March 7"? Although 
formally targeted against masters in the faculty of arts, there is now, 
thanks to the work of John Wippel and others, evidence to suggest that 
some of Thomas Aquinas's teachings were implicated in the condem- 


3 See n. 40 above. 

9^ AEGIDIUS ROMANUS, Apologia, ed. R. WIELOCKX (Opera omnia 3.1), Firenze 1985, 
and J.M. M. H. THUSSEN, “1277 Revisited: A New Interpretation of the Doctrinal In- 
vestigations of Thomas de Aquino and Giles of Rome," in Vivarium 34 (1997), 1-29. 

8 There is some dispute between Wielockx and Thijssen over how to interpret the 
process against Giles as well as over the question of what sort of discipline Giles was 
actually subject to. A detailed account of the differences between them would exceed 
the scope of the present paper. Above I follow Wielockx's interpretation of events, 
however, which is the majority view in the scholarly literature. 
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nations of 1277, which suggests that certain theologians, in addition to 
arts masters, were also targeted. 


We have heretofore argued that Giles's association of rhetoric with 
theology rather than with demonstrative science could imply, if one 
accepts the Arabic-Aristotelian hierarchy of the parts of logic, the sub- 
ordination of theology to philosophy. But are there any propositions in 
Giles's writings that might directly suggest that he was defending such 
subordination, particularly to a hostile reader? Recall Giles's sugges- 
tion in the Reportatio: since the premises of theology are rooted in fides 
(the cognitive habit that is also associated with rhetoric) rather than 
understanding, theology cannot be an apodictic science, but should be 
thought of rather as a form of rhetoric. This is because, given its prem- 
Ises, it will not be able to yield evidentiary certitude nor, for that matter, 
will it be able to generate the sort of proof or opinion associated with 
dialectic. Indeed, Giles argued in the Reportatio that “the opposite of 
faith (i.e. knowledge and opinion) has stronger rational arguments than 
those associated with faith."*' Taken out of context, this is a striking 
claim for a medieval theologian. And what about Giles's Ordinatio to 
Book 1 of the Sentences, which seems, to an even greater extent than 
the Reportatio, to have aroused Tempier's suspicions? While discuss- 
ing, ex professo, whether theology is more dignified than the other sci- 
ences, and in particular metaphysics, Giles raises the following objec- 
tion: 

It seems that this science (i.e. theology) is not worthier (dignior) 

than the other human sciences because the more a science produces 

knowledge (magis facit scire), the more noble it is. But the human 
sciences generate knowledge more than theology does, since to know 

is through causes, as is said in Book 1 of the Posterior Analytics and 


Book 1 of the Physics, and these deal with the cause... Theology, on 
the other hand, seems to tell stories (narrare). Therefore, etc.°* 


$6 See, for example, J. F. WIPPEL, “Thomas Aquinas and the Condemnation of 1277,” 
in The Modern Schoolman 72 (1995), 233-72, and E. Lowe, The Contested Theolog- 
ical Authority of Thomas Aquinas: The Controversies between Hervaeus Natalis and 
Durandus of St. Pourcain (Studies in Medieval History and Culture), London-New 
York 2003, 50. 


67 See n. 30 above. 


68 AEGIDIUS ROMANUS, Jn primum librum Sententiarum, prol., a. 3, q. 2, Venetiis 
1521, 5rA: “Et videtur quod ista scientia non sit dignior aliis scientiis humanis, quia 
quanto aliqua scientia magis facit scire tanto est nobilior, sed scientiae humanae magis 
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Limitations of space do not permit an exhaustive treatment of Giles's 
general defense of the nobility of theology in relation to the human sci- 
ences. Suffice it to say, however, that Giles argues precisely this, draw- 
ing on Aristotle, Augustine and even Averroes, to support his claim. 
Ultimately, as we showed above, Giles thinks of theology as a type of 
wisdom (sapientia), which means that it is higher than demonstrative 
science. We also saw a moment ago that Giles even granted theology 
the capacity for achieving certainty — the certitudo adhaesionis. How- 
ever, in his reply to the aforementioned objection, Giles makes the fol- 
lowing concession: 

To the first objection it should be said that to know by means of a 

cause is ‘to know more’ (scire per causam est magis scire) insofar as 

those things which are grasped (cognoscuntur) through a cause are 

known (sciuntur) in a more actualized way (veriori modo). Not none- 

theless on account of this is it greater (magis) to know by means ofa 

cause than to know by means of revelation, because in apprehending 

a cause it is possible for us to err. Revelation, however, so long as it 

is divine, cannot be mistaken.” 


According to Giles, then, the mere fact that scientific knowledge is de- 
pendent on non-divine causes, which can lead us and our cognitive pro- 
cesses astray, makes such knowledge inferior to that which is had through 
divine revelation which, of course, is infallible. Still, he admits that when 
the intellect is in the state of having fully actualized, reasoned knowledge, 
then it must be conceded that it is in the position of “knowing more” than 
the state the intellect is in when it grasps truths that are derived from 
revelation. This is of a piece with his claim that whereas theology can 
deliver a stronger form of subjective certitude — the certitude of convic- 
tion or adhesion — it cannot yield stronger objective certitude, or certitude 
of speculation. As Giles puts it, “if we are talking about the certitude of 
speculation, then that science (1.e., theology) is not most certain, since it 
is about things related to faith, and faith is about what is not seen"? 


faciunt scire quam theologia, cum scire sit per causam, ut dicitur primo poster. et primo 
phys. et illae tradant causam dicti sui, theologia autem narrare videatur. Ergo etc.” 

9 AEGIDIUS ROMANUS, Jn primum librum Sententiarum, prol., a. 3, q. 2, Venetiis 
1521, 5vA: “Ad primum dicendum quod scire per causam est magis scire in quantum 
ea quae per causam cognoscuntur veriori modo sciuntur; non tamen propter hoc est 
magis scire per causam quam scire per revelationem, quia in apprehendendo causam 
possumus errare; revelatio autem, si divina sit, falli non potest." 

7 AEGIDIUS ROMANUS, Jn primum librum Sententiarum, prol., a. 3, q. 6, Venetiis 
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How does Giles's (qualified) claim that “to know by means of a 
cause is to know more (scire per causam est magis scire)" than by 
means of revelation relate to the condemnations of 1277? Note the 
similarity of Giles's proposition, when taken in isolation from its wid- 
er context, to condemned article 182: “That nothing more is known 
on account of knowing theology (quod nichil plus scitur propter scire 
theologiam).""' Obviously, as we have seen, Giles did not regard theol- 
ogy as subordinate to philosophy — quite the contrary. But he did think 
that if his discipline was more noble then this superiority would have to 
be justified on grounds other than its ability to generate evident knowl- 
edge, which he regarded it as incapable of doing. 


Until now, the literature has echoed Etienne Gilson’s remark that 
articles such as the foregoing were condemned because they defended 
a sort of “polymorphic naturalism” that stressed “the rights of pagan 
nature against Christian nature, of philosophy against theology, of rea- 
son against faith."? Such propositions as article 182 might therefore be 
justifiably thought of as Averroist. “Inasmuch as it placed philosophy 
above religious belief, this naturalism could use the name of Averroes, 
who could himself claim kinship with Aristotle."? Scholars such as 
Asztalos, Maurer and Hissette have generally followed Gilson in the 
assumption that articles such as 182, which appear to subordinate the- 
ology to philosophy, must have at the very least been directed, wheth- 
er fairly or not, against arts masters with Averroist tendencies such as 
Siger of Brabant." Although perfectly understandable, this assumption 
has led them to look for the sources of these articles in the wrong places 
with, not surprisingly, little success. As we hope to have established 
here, at least in the case of article 182, the source was almost certainly 
the young theologian Giles of Rome, a mere bachelor of theology in 
1277, but a theologian all the same. 


1521, 7rF: “Sed si loquamur de certitudine speculationis scientia ista (i.e. theologia) 
non est certissima quia est de quibus est fides, et fides est de non visis." 


7 See n. 17 above. 


® E. GILSON, History of Christian Philosophy in the Middle Ages (Random House 
Lifetime Library), New York 1955, 406. 


® GILSON, History of Christian Philosophy, 406. 
74 See nn. 18-19 above. 
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V. Conclusion 


We have tried to establish that, in comparing theology to rhetoric, Giles 
of Rome made explicit what was only implicit in the writings of ear- 
lier theologians who defended the claim that theology was an “affec- 
tive science” or a “sapiential habit” whose purpose was not to generate 
speculative knowledge but to defend the faith, and to deepen belief 
amongst those who already assent to the truths of Christianity, which 
ultimately leads to love of God, in whom beatitude consists. In an in- 
tellectual context that generally accepted the expanded Organon and 
the hierarchy of epistemic states associated with it, however, Giles's 
association of theology with rhetoric seemed unwittingly to threaten its 
supremacy over philosophy. For if theology is a form of rhetoric, then 
it must be subordinate, not only to dialectic, but to the human, demon- 
strative sciences as well. Giles himself completely rejected this notion, 
but that did not prevent the architects of the condemnations, such as 
Henry of Ghent, from making this inference. 


Whatever trouble Giles experienced for his views on the epistemic 
status of theology when he was a bachelor, or however much these 
were implicated in the condemnations of 1277, it was his position, rath- 
er than that of Henry of Ghent, that would eventually triumph. It would 
not be an exaggeration to say that, by the fourteenth century, it simply 
became standard to deny that theology was an apodictic science owing 
to the fact that 1t 1s rooted in authority and faith rather than in evident 
knowledge. The most famous representative of this, as is well known, 
was William of Ockham. 


University of Guelph 


ABRAHAM BIBAGO ON THE LOGIC OF DIVINE SCIENCE: 
METAPHYSICS a AND THE LEGEND OF THE PARDES 
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The investigation of truth is in one sense difficult, in another easy. A 
sign of this is the fact that neither can one attain it adequately, nor do 
all fail, but each says something about the nature of things; and while 
each of us contributes nothing or little to the truth, a considerable 
amount of it results from all our contributions. 


Wwe these words, Aristotle begins the book known as alpha elat- 
ton (“Little Alpha"; henceforth: o), generally placed as Book II 
of the Metaphysics, even while its authenticity as a book of the Meta- 
physics has been questioned since ancient times? Yet by an accident 
of history, à. came into the Arabic tradition of the Metaphysics as the 
opening book. Thus the lines above were understood to be the opening 
lines of Aristotle's Metaphysics by medieval Arabic and then medie- 
val Hebrew readers of the Metaphysics. These lines strike a somewhat 
different tone than the opening line from book A that we find in our 
editions of the Metaphysics: “All people by nature desire to know.” 


! ARISTOTELES, Metaphysica, II (o), c. 1, 993a30-b4, trans. H. APOSTLE, Blooming- 
ton-London 1966, 35. 


? The sixth-century commentator, Asclepius gives what is probably the earliest 
reference to the controversy surrounding this book, noting that some consider Meta- 
physics a to be written by Pasicles, nephew of Eudemus (ASCLEPIUS, In Aristotelis 
metaphysicorum libros A-Z commentaria, ed. M. HAYDUCK, Berlin 1888, 4.18-35). As- 
clepius, however, defends Aristotle's authorship at the beginning of his treatment of 
Book a (113.5 ff.). Two scholia also ascribe the authorship of Book a to Pasicles: one 
is an important 10" century Greek manuscript of the Metaphysics (Paris, Bibliothéque 
Nationale de France, Ms. grec. 1853 f. 234r, known to modern editors as E) and the 
other is less frequently referred to (Toledo, Bibl. del Cabildo, Ms. 94-12, f. 52v). For 
recent accounts of the possible inauthenticity of Metaphysics a, see Zweifelhaftes im 
Corpus Aristotelicum, ed. P. MoRAUX and J. WIESNER (Peripatoi 14), Berlin 1983, and 
J. Owens, “The Present Status of Alpha Elatton in the Aristotelian Metaphysics”, in 
Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie 66 (1984), 148-69. 


3 980221, my translation. The centrality of this line to how Aristotle is generally 
The Origin and Nature of Language and Logic 


Turnhout, 2020 (Rencontres de philosophie médiévale 20) pp. 323-346 
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Indeed, for reasons that are not clear, the first four and a half chapters of 
book A did not make it into the Arabic translation.* The remaining sec- 
tions of book A, which consist mainly of a critique of Plato's account 
of causes and principles of being, were apparently taken as a continu- 
ation of book a which treats in summary fashion causes and principles 
of being in its second chapter? As a result, for the medieval student 
who studied Aristotle’s Metaphysics in Arabic or Hebrew, metaphysics 
begins not with the universal desire of all individual people for knowl- 
edge, but with the difficulty of attaining such knowledge. 


In addition to the difference in tone, there are also differences in 
text. For example, the difficulty with metaphysical inquiry mentioned 
by the Aristotle of our Greek texts is that we humans have access to 
the whole in some sense, but we are unable to grasp the part, or at least 
not certain particulars. That is, we humans have a sense of the whole 
of being, but cannot explain all of its parts. But in the Arabic transla- 
tion of Ishaq ibn Hunayn, the difficulty is understood to be that “it is 
impossible to grasp either its entirety or a large part." That is, the dif- 


understood, at least in the West, is emphasized in, e.g., J. LEAR, Aristotle: The Desire to 
Understand, Cambridge 1988, where Lear uses this line as a lens for viewing the entire 
corpus Aristotelicum. For a detailed interpretation of this line in context and an account 
of how this outlook frames the entirety of Aristotle’s project see S. BENARDETE, “On 
Wisdom and Philosophy: The First Two Chapters of Aristotle’s ‘Metaphysics’ A", in 
The Review of Metaphysics 32 (1978), 205-15. I follow Benardete in translating sidévat 
“to know,” rather than “understanding” as Apostle has it, since as Benardete points out, 
“Aristotle does not mean that all of us desire to learn... but to aim at being in a state 
of knowing — eidenai is a perfect — is always present and at work” (206). “Understand- 
ing," to my mind, implies degrees of understanding, while “to know" is absolute. 

^ The Arabic translation(s) of Aristotle's Metaphysics were preserved as lemmata 
to Averroes’ Long Commentary on the Metaphysics. See AVERROES, Tafsir ma ba 'd 
al-tabi‘a, ed. M. BouyGEs, Beirut 1938-42. On the history of the transmission of the 
Metaphysics into Arabic, see A. BERTOLACCI, The Reception of Aristotle s Metaphysics 
in Avicenna’ Kitab al-Sifa’: A Milestone of Western Metaphysical Thought (Islamic 
Philosophy, Theology and Science 63), Leiden-Boston 2006, esp. chap. 1. 

? The question of whether Metaphysics a is to proceed or follow Metaphysics A is 
found at least as early as Alexander of Aphrodisias, who discusses this question in his 
introduction to his commentary on Book a. See ALEXANDER OF APHRODISIAS, On Aris- 
totle s Metaphysics 2 & 3, ed. E. W. DooLEY et A. MADIGAN (Ancient Commentators 
on Aristotle), New York-London 1992, 9-11. 

6 AVERROES, Tafsir, ed. BOUYGES, 4, In. 5-6: » pubs Au ol oS al adl Agere (ule Jus 
Ais ashe + js Ys, The equivalent statement in our text of Aristotle's Greek is: tò 8’ 6kov 
TL Éyetv kai LEPOS LT 60vao0ot SNAOT TO yoAenzóv atis. See ARISTOTLE, Aristotle S 
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ficulty of grasping certain particulars mentioned by Aristotle becomes 
an impossibility of grasping any large part of the truth in the Arabic 
translation. As a result of this impossibility, people can attain little, 1f 
any metaphysical knowledge. The placement of this section at the be- 
ginning of the Arabic Metaphysics perhaps would have suggested to its 
readers the inaccessibility of this science, or at least of a large part of it, 
i.e., its esoteric character. 


To be sure, the opening of a also refers to the ease of metaphysical 
study. Yet this ease 1s hardly reassuring: all do not miss the mark entire- 
ly, “but each one says something about nature; and though one by one 
they add little or nothing to it, from all of them put together something 
comes into being with a certain stature." That is, the ease of metaphys- 
ical study — if we join the medievals in taking this statement to refer to 
metaphysics — is due to the collective efforts of generations of scholars. 
The individual pursuit of knowledge that we find at the opening of 
Metaphysics A is paralleled in Metaphysics a with the collective effort 
of individually insufficient scholars. 


These observations about the opening lines of the Arabic version of 
Aristotle’s Metaphysics epitomize how metaphysics, both the book and 
the science, was viewed by medieval and renaissance Jewish readers 
who received their Hebrew versions of the Metaphysics via Arabic 
translation. These readers emphasized the collective efforts of Aristo- 


Metaphysics, ed. W.D. Ross, Oxford 1924, 993b6-7. The Greek text would require 
relatively few modifications to be translatable by the Arabic. This suggests that the 
Arabic translator either had a slightly different text of the Greek, or else (and this is less 
likely) misunderstood Aristotle’s grammar here. For a speculative list of places where 
the Arabic may have been closer to an early or original Greek text of a, see R. WALZER, 
Greek into Arabic: Essays on Islamic Philosophy, Oxford 1962, 121-127. This passage 
is not included there. 

7 ARISTOTELES, Metaphysica, I, c. 3, 993b1-4, trans. J. SACHS, Santa Fe 1999, 29 
(translation modified). Ishaq ibn Hunayn's translation of this passage is: 22! s 22! ; oSY 
Lailé aie Land il pal (CS cyl Lely Lind all Ca il ss al © S; D] Lol agia dal y aal g Anal (à als Call a 
D 53 aia S Cpa paigal] GIS Aia Ayal Le Ayal Gye aas (ye Ala T jai Le gas 13 | yu dl jl (AVER- 
ROES, Tafsir, ed. BOUYGES, 3, In. 8 - 4, In. 3). My translation of Ishaq ibn Hunayn's 
translation : “... rather everyone speaks of nature, though each either grasps nothing of 
the truth, or if he grasps something, it is something small. Yet when that which has been 
grasped by all those who have grasped it has been collected, this collection is sizeable." 
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tle, Plato, Averroes, Maimonides, and others who contributed to the 
body of metaphysical knowledge. They also pointed to the esoteric 
character of metaphysics, especially the impossibility for humans to 
gain complete knowledge of its subject. 


These two features allowed metaphysics to be associated with one 
ofthe most famous and striking esoteric stories in Jewish literature: the 
description of the Pardes, 1.e., the “paradise” or “orchard,” in chapter 2 
of the tractate Hagigah of the Babylonian Talmud.? The Talmud gives 
the following account: 

The rabbis taught: Four men went up into the heavenly garden, and 

they were: Ben Azzai and Ben Zoma, Aher and R. Agiba... Ben Azzai 

gazed and died; to him the scriptural passage may be applied: “Dear 

in the eyes of the Lord is the death of his pious ones.” Ben Zoma 

gazed and went mad; to him the scriptural passage may be applied 

*Hast thou found honey? Eat so much as is sufficient for thee, lest 

thou consume too much of it, and have to vomit it forth."'? Aher cut 

the plants. R. Aqiba departed in peace." 


Associations of this story with hidden mystical knowledge are frequent 
throughout Jewish literature." Yet Moses Maimonides associated the 
Pardes with Aristotelian physics and metaphysics, perhaps as a kind 
of replacement for the irrational mysticism underlying other interpre- 
tations of the Pardes. Indeed, as we shall see, Maimonides' detailed 
description of the difficulties of studying metaphysics, or the “divine 
science," in chapters 32-34 of Part I of the Guide of the Perplexed 
echoes the themes I identified with Metaphysics a: viz., collective ef- 
forts to comprehend a difficult to access, if not largely inaccessible 
science. More than two hundred and fifty years after Maimonides, the 


* Versions of this story are also given in TALMUD YERUSHALMI, Masechet Hagigah, 
ch. 2, 1, and TOSEFTA, Hagigah 2, 2. For a comparison of these three versions, none of 
which accords with Bibago's text, see P. SCHAFER, The Origins of Jewish Mysticism, 
Princeton-Oxford 2011, chapters 6-7, 176 sqq. 

° Ps., 116, 15. 

10 Proverbs, 25, 16. 

! The Soncino Talmud, ed. I. EPSTEIN, London 1935-38; ad loc. 


12 Indeed, this story seems to have been an original part of the so-called *merkavah 
mysticism," centered around interpretations of the chariot described in the opening 
chapters of Ezekiel. See, e.g., D. HALPERIN, The Faces of the Chariot: Early Jewish 
Responses to Ezekiel 5 Vision (Texte und Studien zum antiken Judentum 16), Tübingen 
1988 and SCHÂFER, The Origins of Jewish Mysticism, esp. 196-203. 
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Aragonian thinker, Abraham Bibago, himself an avowed Maimonide- 
an, connected the Pardes story explicitly to book a of the Metaphysics. 
In so doing, Bibago “Judaized” Aristotle, or at least, to some extent, 
the Metaphysics. 


This paper examines the connection between the Pardes account 
and Metaphysics a. I shall first give a short overview of Maimonides’ 
use of the Pardes in the Guide. Subsequently, I shall turn to Bibago's 
two accounts of this story, one in his commentary on Metaphysics a, 
the other in his magnum opus, Derekh Emunah (“Way of Faith"). Both 
texts clearly have Maimonides in mind, but the second text explicitly 
refers to the chapters of Maimonides’ Guide I discuss here. All three 
accounts present the difficulties of metaphysics as a function, to some 
extent, of human logical capabilities. 


I. Maimonides 


Maimonides associates metaphysics with the Pardes in both the Mish- 
neh Torah and the Guide, but his detailed remarks are found interspersed 
throughout the Guide." In Part I, chapters 32-34, Maimonides brings 
the Pardes into a discussion of the difficulties of studying metaphys- 
ics that appears to conform to the reading of Aristotle’s Metaphysics 
a I presented above. In chapter 32, Maimonides explains that human 
bodily faculties are inherently limited, and he includes human intellec- 
tual apprehension as a bodily faculty, or at least “similar” to a bodily 
faculty. Rabbi Aqiba, who was the only one the Talmud mentions to 
have "entered [the Pardes] in peace and [to have gone] out in peace,”" 
is said by Maimonides to have done so because inter alia he did not 
believe there to be “a demonstration with regard to matters that have 
not been demonstrated [and did] not hasten to reject and categorically 
to pronounce false any assertions whose contradictories have not been 


P See MAIMONIDES, Mishneh Torah, Book I, “Laws of the Foundations of the To- 
rah,” ch. 4, sec. 13. Maimonides explicitly refers to this section of the Mishneh Torah 
when he first brings up the Account of the Creation and the Account of the Chariot in 
the “Introduction to the First Part" of the Guide of the Perplexed in MAIMONIDES, The 
Guide of the Perplexed, trans. S. PINES, Chicago 1963, 6. It is only in the Guide that 
Maimonides calls each Account a “science” (cilm) and explicitly connects it to Physics 
and Metaphysics. 


^ Cf. BT. Hagigah 14b. 
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demonstrated." Moreover Rabbi Aqiba did *not aspire to apprehend 
that which [he was] not able to apprehend."P That is, Rabbi Aqiba, 
whom Maimonides urges his readers to emulate, knew the limits of 
logic and did not strive to go beyond them. However, Elisha Aher, who 
entered the Pardes but left an apostate, is said by Maimonides to have 
aspired “to apprehend things that [were] beyond [his] apprehension,” 
to have “hasten[ed] to pronounce false assertions the contradictories 
of which have not been demonstrated or that are possible, though very 
remotely so."!? In other words, Elisha Aher was led to apostasy by 
extending himself beyond the limits of his logical apprehension, be- 
yond what he could understand through demonstration." According to 
Maimonides, the approach of Elisha Aher leads one to be not only not 
perfect, but “the most deficient among the deficient.” One who follows 
this way “will be overcome by imaginings and by an inclination toward 
things defective, evil and wicked — this resulting from the intellect's 
being preoccupied and its light’s being extinguished."!* The difference 
between the ideal, Rabbi Aqiba, and the opposite, Elisha Aher, lies in 
knowing the limits of the intellect, at least the human intellect, or at 
the very least, the human bodily intellect. These limits become clear 
through properly understanding the principles of logic, particularly of 
demonstration. 


This discussion culminates in chapter 34 where Maimonides gives 
five reasons why studying the divine science is difficult, and indeed 
entirely impossible for the multitude. The third of these reasons is the 
length and difficulty of the preliminary studies, including logic and 
an understanding of demonstration. Yet it is not here that Maimonides 
brings up the themes associated with the Pardes. These and the associ- 
ated quotes from chapter 2 of BT Hagigah appear in connection with 
the fourth reason for the difficulty of studying divine science: natu- 
ral aptitudes, specifically bodily limitations on studying metaphysics. 
Some people, Maimonides tells us, have received “a complexion of 


'S MAIMONIDES, Guide of the Perplexed, trans. PINES, I, 32, 68. 
16 MAIMONIDES, Guide of the Perplexed, trans. PINES, I, 68-69. 


17 Note that Maimonides does not explicitly apply to Elisha Aher the legal injunc- 
tions of heresy or apostasy that he drew up in the Mishneh Torah, Laws of Repentance, 
chap. 3. 


18 MAIMONIDES, Guide of the Perplexed, trans. PINES, I, 32, 69. 
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temperament with which perfection is in no way compatible.”!° As 
examples, he mentions those with exceedingly hot hearts and those 
with exceptionally warm testicles. Maimonides makes it clear that the 
Account of the Chariot, i.e., the divine science or metaphysics, a cen- 
tral part of the Pardes, should be kept from those who are corporeally 
deficient. 


In short, Maimonides associates the Pardes with two kinds of lim- 
itations: the limitations of logical tools and the limitations of natural 
human faculties. In chapter 32, he seems to place the former as a spe- 
cial case of the latter (though he ends chapter 32 by asking his readers 
not to criticize the terms he applies to the intellect in that chapter, per- 
haps implying that this association is not entirely genuine). In chapter 
34, logic is included among the long preliminaries listed as the third 
cause for not beginning with the divine science.” That logic is limited 
1s implicit in the first cause for not beginning with the divine science, 
viz., “the difficulty, subtlety, and obscurity of the matter itself"?! Nat- 
ural limitations appear in the second cause, human limitations both of 
mind and body,? and in the fifth cause, human occupation with bodily 
needs.? Accordingly, Maimonides clearly distinguishes logical limita- 
tions (causes 1 and 3) from natural limitations (causes 2 and 5). That 
is, Guide I, 32 seems to imply that logical and natural limitations on 
the study of metaphysics are connected, while I, 34 suggests that they 
are separate. Perhaps, indeed, Maimonides uses the Pardes to alert us 
to the difficulty of the role of the human body in the purely intellectual 
activity that is metaphysics. 


Scholars have noticed a tendency among Jewish re-tellers of the 
Pardes saga to associate the orchard of the Pardes with another garden 
prominent in Jewish legend, viz. the Garden of Eden.” If we are per- 
mitted to assume (admittedly without any textual basis) that Maimon- 


? MAIMONIDES, Guide of the Perplexed, trans. PINES, I, 34, 77. 

? MAIMONIDES, Guide of the Perplexed, trans. PINES, I, 73-76. 

?! MAIMONIDES, Guide of the Perplexed, trans. PINES, I, 72. 

2 MAIMONIDES, Guide of the Perplexed, trans. PINES, I, 72 and again on 77. 
3 MAIMONIDES, Guide of the Perplexed, trans. PINES, I, 79. 


24 Cf., e.g., G. SCHOLEM, Kabbalah, Jerusalem 1974, 18, describing especially Hek- 
halot Rabbati, and M. IDEL, Kabbalah: New Perspectives, New Haven-London 1988, 
181-91, esp. 183. 
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ides also identified the Pardes with the Garden of Eden,” we also find 
an ambiguity between the bodily power of intellection and non-corpo- 
real, pure intellection in Maimonides' account of the Garden of Eden in 
Guide I, 2. Adam in his most perfect state is only concerned with things 
that can be understood to be either true or false and it is only after his 
fall that he becomes interested in things that are fine and bad. In his ini- 
tial state, Adam was so removed from his body and bodily desires that 
he left his genitals uncovered. It was only after he became interested 
in the delight of the tree of knowledge of good and evil, that he was 
punished with political and ethical knowledge and expelled from the 
garden. That is, it seems from the beginning of I, 2 that Adam's initial 
state goes beyond the body to the purely intellectual, while his punish- 
ment is to have concerns that are somehow connected to the body. The 
problem with this account is that Adam was never completely removed 
from the body and even before the fall he “inclined toward his desires 
of the imagination and of the corporeal senses" with regard to the tree 
that was good for food and a delight to the eyes. Moreover, at the end 
of the chapter, Maimonides says that Adam while in the initial state in 
Eden was "given license to eat good things and enjoy ease and tranquil- 
ity," i.e., he had bodily concerns and was not entirely above the body, 
even while in an intellectual state.?6 


As far as I can tell, this is one of the main ambiguities in Maimon- 
ides: the extent to which intellectual activity is controlled or affected 
by the body. Maimonides brings it in to the center of the account of the 
ideal state of intellection described in both the Garden of Eden and in 
the Pardes. He leaves us, his readers wondering whether human lim- 
itations are due to having a body with bodily needs that are not com- 
patible with pure intellectual cognition or whether there is some other 
logical limitation on studying metaphysics that has not to do with body, 
but with the limitations of demonstration itself. 


? Josef Stern argues that there are some textual indications supporting a connection 
between the Pardes of Hagigah and the Garden of Eden in Maimonides’ Guide. Cf. J. 
STERN, Zhe Matter and Form of Maimonides’ Guide, Cambridge, Massachusetts 2013, 
81 sqq. Stern’s account of this connection and the limitations of human knowledge in 
Guide, I, 2 and I, 31-34 is compelling. The rest of the book, as its title would imply, 
focuses on the material character of the body as greatly limiting human intellectual 
endeavors. 


2 MAIMONIDES, The Guide of the Perplexed, trans. PINES, I, 25-26. 
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II. Bibago's Commentary on Aristotle's Metaphysics 


Bibago introduces the Pardes into his Commentary on Aristotle's Meta- 
physics a, chapter 3.” Like Maimonides, he uses the Pardes to em- 
phasize the difficulty of studying metaphysics. Also like Maimonides, 
Bibago's account addresses the nature vs. purely intellectual divide. 
Bibago's remarks arise as comments on the following statement that 
opens chapter 3 of Aristotle's Metaphysics a: 


The way we receive a lecture depends on our custom... for the cus- 
tomary is more known. The power of custom is clearly seen in the 
laws in which the mythical and childish beliefs prevail over our 
knowledge about them because of custom. Some people do not accept 
statements unless they are expressed mathematically; others unless 
they are expressed by way of examples; and there are some who de- 
mand that a poet be quoted as witness.”* 


This passage is generally preserved with relatively insignificant chang- 
es in Ishaq ibn Hunayn’s Arabic translation.” However, Averroes’ Mid- 
dle Commentary on Aristotle's Metaphysics, the Hebrew translation of 
which is the immediate source of Bibago's Commentary, makes some 
rather significant changes: 


Much of what we verify assent to is the opposite of the truth regard- 
ing these things [1.e., the topics discussed in a, 2] and the like, but we 


27 Bibago's Commentary on Aristotle's Metaphysics survives in two manuscripts in 
the Bayerische Staatsbibliothek of Munich: Cod. Hebr. 57 and 357. I thank the Bay- 
erische Staatsbibliothek and also the Institute of Microfilmed Hebrew Manuscripts at 
the National Library of Israel for granting me access to the manuscripts (catalogued 
as F 1679 and F 1153). My analysis here quotes only MS 357, the better of the two 
manuscripts, though I checked MS 57 as well for differences. 

28 ARISTOTELES, Metaphysica, IL, c. 3, 994b32-995a8, trans. APOSTLE, 38. 

? Textus lemmata 14 and 15 in AVERROES, Tafsīr, ed. BOUYGES, 42-45: Ld SYI (SY 
La js AB pers (QI Jai 3 3 Ca je. Baldl 43 Ca ye A A eill o Mig, Sdi yay (3 54 Laïl dau 
dal Lei AVI cosas CA AT ieil LAB 5 JV cya Lei Le ai Gé oaral gill å e hy Babel 4p € je 
| shady al alil] Jus 400$ (28 eel GLY) élus al Ci till Css s (44) ... leis. Cà ja Ol Ce os sill 8 
De Lal) Baa Lis calls agar g Acleall Salis calls agua s lS (à 41,8 die, My translation: “But 
our attachment to what we hear is in accordance with our custom... This is because that 
which custom follows ... is more known. We can come to know the extent of that which 
custom follows when we contemplate the laws; for you will find that the mysteries in 
them and the things similar to fables are more exalted to souls than coming to know the 
truth about them. ... Some people are such that if one does not follow the path of math- 
ematics when speaking with them, they will not accept what one says. Others seek out 
the testimony of the community. Others seek out the testimony of the poet." 
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are drawn to it because we have grown up hearing it and become ac- 
customed to acknowledge it and verify our assent to it... We will un- 
derstand the significance of custom and of growing up on something 
for verifying assent, when one” looks at the meaning of the laws. For 
in them there are riddles and similar fables because of the habituation 
[of people] through them so that acknowledging the truth of the laws 
and not raising any doubts about the meaning of the laws is exalt- 
ed by their souls... There are some people who will not accept any 
statement from those who do not conduct themselves entirely with 
demonstrations as in the mathematical method; these are those people 
who only examine mathematics. There are others who conduct them- 
selves with the method of what is generally well known and seek out 
testimonies of a community or group; these are the dialectical people, 
whether by nature or by custom. Others conduct themselves in their 
statements by the method of poetic statements... Others... are rhetor- 
ical by nature and custom.*! 


Averroes boldly adapts Aristotle's statement about the role of custom 
in receiving lectures to the classification of people according to the 
way they form assent in the Decisive Treatise. To the Decisive Trea- 
tise's division into demonstrative, dialectical, and rhetorical classes, 
the Middle Commentary adds a fourth, poetic ways of forming assent. 
Additionally, in both works, Averroes notes that these classes, at least 
the dialectical and rhetorical classes, could exist because of either na- 
ture or custom.? In the Decisive Treatise, Averroes first attributes dif- 


3° This dramatic change in subject is present in both translations. 


3! Averroes’ Middle Commentary on Aristotle’s Metaphysics survives only in two 
Hebrew translations: AVERROES, // Commento medio di Averroe alla Metafisica di Ar- 
istotele nella tradizione ebraica: Edizione delle versioni ebraiche medievali di Zer- 
ahyah Hen e di Qalonymos ben Qalonymos con introduzione storica e filologica, ed. 
M. ZONTA, Pavia 2011, vol. 2, tom. 1, 7. Bibago uses the Qalonimos translation: 7297 
Wan inwaws ow nsi POX qUn as? mv 077271 PR. NANT 11972 nov nb 
piv ATNI Yonows 0x YY DTA DART xmas awn wmv 59 Toy)... MAN? 12 nra? 
noymv moo 02 21991 na3o2 7901 5523 09171 0792711 NPA n3 INN 032 ^2 j(Dowy IA 
127 R? DN OTN ^12 np Paw nn» ... avia pso 35 »y NY? Now) anvnosa na MWN 
nnxpi.725 ow. WI DR nm va 3» xo oA TAN 27 722 n5122 nb OFX a3 
7292 ON) 9202 ON DMX OF PN) ;n2 IN DAP n'y vp moowmenna 01271 7710 77° 1) OX 

Anim yao ONT OF... ONY)... nvvn DNA TAN PRA T» anxp| Cf. ZONTA’s 
Italian translation in vol. 1, 90-91. 


? Similarly, in the Long Commentary on the above-quoted passage in Metaphysics 
a, 3, Averroes notes that there are different forms of people suited to different kinds of 
inquiry “in accordance with different natures.” However, he also notes there that such 
tendencies can be strengthened and modified through recurring use of logic. That is, 
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ferent kinds of assent (tasdiq) to nature and then later divides human- 
ity into the famous three classes according to Law (fi al-shari a).? 
The reader of both works is left with the question of whether what 
differentiates people in terms of their methods of assent is by nature or 
by custom (including by law). 


In commenting on this passage in his Commentary on the Meta- 
physics, Bibago himself boldly adapts Averroes' and Aristotle's words 
to comment on different ways of understanding traditional Jewish 
beliefs. Such forays into Jewish beliefs are rare in Bibago's Com- 
mentary which, aside from a short introduction in rhymed prose,“ is 
generally focused on metaphysics alone, ignoring any religious im- 
plications and avoiding examples drawn from religious texts. This is 
in contrast to Bibago's style of writing in his magnum opus, Derekh 
Emunah (Way of Faith), where Bibago draws on numerous Biblical 
and Rabbinic texts to make various theoretical points. Here in the 
Commentary, after referring to Averroes' above-quoted words in the 
Middle Commentary, Bibago opens his own comments with the fol- 
lowing statement: 


The multitude of people affirm the existence of infinite and unlimited 
causes when they think strange thoughts such as the existence of in- 
numerable devils for every action or even the existence of thousands 
of myriads of angels or of infinite numbers of them. Such things con- 
tradict what has been verified by demonstration.” 


he seems to acknowledge differences in natural capabilities, but to allow custom and 
habituation to modify those tendencies. See AVERROES, Tafsir, ed. BouyGEs, vol. I, 
commentarium 15, 45-49. 

9 AVERROES, The Book of The Decisive Treatise Determining the Connection be- 
tween the Law and Wisdom, ed. and trans. C. E. BUTTERWORTH (Islamic Translation 
Series), Provo, Utah 2001, 8, paragraph 11, and 26, paragraph 24. Averroes’ word for 
assent, $22 5 is the Arabic term that is most likely translated nnnN3 by Qalonimos. I 
discuss the implications of these two passages in greater detail in Y. HALPER, “Dialec- 
ticians and Dialectics in Averroes' Long Commentary on Gamma 2 of Aristotle's Meta- 
physics", in Arabic Sciences and Philosophy 26 (2016), 163-166. 

? For a critical edition and annotated English translation of this approximately 800- 
word introduction, see Y. HALPER, “Bibago’s Introduction to his Commentary on Aris- 
totle's Metaphysics", in Zutot: Perspectives on Jewish Culture 10 (2010), 1-15. 

35 Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, Cod. Hebr. 357, f. 68v. m20 aP aya pan 
meen ox 77199) 1719 929 908 A Ow MED VD NIT num asvma nag on? n*33 
DV naNnAW 7? mo AN .m*2n»y3^n5?330N NDI DYN APR DDN” 
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Bibago's deprecating remarks about the beliefs of the multitude are 
surprisingly far-reaching, extending even to the existence of angels. 
The multitude, Bibago goes on to say, have a "love of habit" (ahavat 
ha-hergel) which makes it confusing for them to examine things sci- 
entifically, especially as regards the divine science about which reli- 
gious texts have so much to say.* That is, custom diverts people from 
demonstration. Custom, even religious custom is a source of difficulty 
for studying metaphysics. 


Bibago goes on to call habit “second nature” (ha-hergel teva‘ she- 
ni) and in the ensuing discussion of the Pardes custom plays the part 
that nature played in Maimonides' account of the Pardes mentioned 
above.?' Following Averroes, this custom, or second nature, is said by 
Bibago to characterize different groups of people in accordance with 
how they verify (le ammet) things. Bibago then adapts Averroes’ inter- 
pretation of the opening of Metaphysics a, 3 as follows: 

Some do not acknowledge any thing or inquiry at all unless they go and 

elucidate it through an absolute demonstration, as with the mathemati- 

cal things... Others seek to verify their words by generally known tes- 

timony. These are dialecticians by their nature. They are lovers of au- 

thority and dialectic, even though they have accustomed themselves by 

this custom from when they were small to verify their words through 

generally accepted premises... Others are poetic and are moved by 

words of poetry. Others — and these are the rhetorical ones — are loath 

to grasp the truth either because of the minuteness of their intellect or 

because they make use of rhetorical syllogisms... Such people are rhe- 

torical, as I said, either by nature or by custom, as above.?* 


Like Averroes' original statement, Bibago preserves some ambiguity as 
to whether these four classes, especially the dialectical and rhetorical 
classes, are differentiated by custom or nature. If custom is a “second 
nature," as Bibago called custom immediately before this statement, 
then are these classes differentiated according to the first nature or the 
second nature? 


36 Tbid. 

37 Ibid. 

38 bid. DTA TIT omn NDA ANN ANI? 12^ N9 ON 19 ATPT IN 727 ava 177 Xow ann 
DN) MIRE MITIN DYW 7x» Dm OF TNT DON nu ATT NON? WPI mnm .. 
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It is in the context of Averroes’ fourfold classification of people on 
the basis of how they form assent that we find Bibago's mention of the 
Pardes. He says: 

In my opinion, Elisha Aher, whom the Rabbis of blessed memory 

mention, was among the lovers of dialectic. Accordingly, [it says that 

he] “destroyed the plants” and the roots of verification, when he made 

syllogisms drawing on generally known things. Ben Zoma was rhe- 

torical. Accordingly, it is said, “he looked and died,” in that he said 

the theoretical task is similar to the practical task and, thus his intel- 

lect was wearied, and he accordingly “looked and died.” Ben Azzai 

was one of the sophists. Accordingly, “he looked and was harmed.” 

For this is the harm that comes from making false conclusions. Rabbi 

Aqiba the Elder was among the demonstration makers. “He entered 

in peace and went out in peace": drawing on first intelligibles with 

the rest of the conditions, he made demonstrative conclusions and 

went out whole. They (the Rabbis?) did not mention the poetic people 

since the latter have no theoretical task.” 


In addition to bringing Averroes' division of assent (with the addition 
of the sophists) into a Jewish hermeneutic context, Bibago's account 
emphasizes the role of syllogisms, with their premises and conclu- 
sions, in the verification process. Correct syllogisms, i.e., demonstra- 
tions, lead Rabbi Aqiba to success, whereas the erroneous syllogisms 
of the others lead them to their various difficulties. Like Maimonides' 
depiction of the Pardes, Bibago's depiction portrays the esotericism of 
metaphysics as due to the difficulty of the logical tools and the difficul- 
ties inherent in humanity. But in Bibago's Averroist Pardes, human and 
logical difficulties seem to coincide: whether by nature or custom (1.e., 
second nature) people are inclined toward certain ways of accepting 
proofs, i.e., inclined to certain kinds of logic. That is, for Bibago, the 
natural limitations of man include the limitations of logic, particularly 
those forms of logical argumentation to which each person is inclined. 
Moreover, Bibago's subsequent express agreement with Averroes' 
Long Commentary that study and practice of logic can modify human 
tendencies toward certain ways of thought'? emphasizes the degree to 
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which logic itself is an expression of human nature, or custom. Where 
Maimonides obscured the distinction in speech between human bodi- 
ly limitations and logical limitations, Bibago appears to obscure those 
limitations in deed. For Bibago the Averroist, logical limitations are 
natural (or customary, second natural) limitations since they are ex- 
pressions of human ways of thinking. 


Maimonides also places special emphasis on the bodily limitations 
to metaphysics — e.g., hot hearts and warm testicles. Bibago's limita- 
tions are connected to the human thought process itself and the limita- 
tions of logic. Bibago does not appear to be interested in somatic lim- 
itations; his concern is focused on thought as it is governed by nature 
and custom. 


As a result, Bibago's metaphysics focuses on getting beyond these 
inferior natures or customs. Indeed, Bibago ends his comments on 
Metaphysics à with a discussion of leaving behind nature entirely for 
the study of metaphysics: 

Because an inquiry must be conducted in accordance with the depth 

of what is to be apprehended and what is sought, when the subjects 

[of the inquiry] are deep and far from apprehension a deepening of 

the inquiry into their meanings is required. Since the non-hylic things 

are those that are most difficult to envision and deep to understand, 

one requires more deepening with them than with the Aylic things 

which are nature.*! 


Bibago does not go into what precisely is involved in this “deepening” 
of the inquiry to go beyond matter except to say that it involves going 
beyond material and its effects, i.e., a kind of abstraction. Bibago is 
particularly interested here in going beyond nature “so that we may 
know the existence of the Prime Mover," i.e., God. Indeed, says Biba- 
go, “in nature (or: in physics) we do not [need] to deepen our inquiry as 
much as we deepen it in the divine [science] because in nature things 
are sensible and sensation is a way toward grasping them, but in the 


^! Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, Cod. Hebr. 357, f. 69a. 1017 pny DIV ^50 
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AVERROES, // Commento Medio, ed. ZONTA, 8. 
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divine this is not so." Thus, the pursuit of metaphysics, the search for 
the divine Prime Mover, begins with a “deepening” abstraction that 
goes beyond nature. 


Bibago's integration of the Pardes story into his comments on 
Metaphysics a, 3 suggests that he has another meaning of nature in 
mind other than physics. Indeed, the student of metaphysics must not 
fall into the traps of incorrect logical syllogisms, but rather be like 
Rabbi Aqiba in following demonstration alone. If the failings of Eli- 
sha Aher, Ben Zoma, and Ben Azzai were natural, or even “second” 
natural, 1.e., due to habituation, then going beyond nature in pursuing 
knowledge of the Prime Mover would also mean avoiding sophistry, 
rhetoric, and dialectics. This nature, or “second nature", is, at least in 
part, the way of thought of the multitude. Metaphysics, for Bibago, 
thus involves going beyond tendencies to faulty logic, encouraged by 
human customs, to discover the immaterial things that are most diffi- 
cult to envision and to understand, viz., the divine things. That is, for 
Bibago the problem of metaphysical abstraction consists, in one sense, 
in extracting oneself from common opinion and going on to see things 
as they are in themselves. 


The biggest problem for Bibago, the one associated with Elisha 
Aher, is that of dialectic because it, so it turns out, looks most like 
metaphysics proper, despite its foundation in generally-accepted opin- 
ions (ha-mefursamot). According to Bibago, the entirety of Book B, 
and indeed most of Book T of the Metaphysics are dedicated to re- 
moving any dialectical issues at the foundation of metaphysics and to 
replacing them with demonstrative foundations.“ Bibago's arguments 
about why this can be done are numerous and go on for folios. What is 
clear from this is that opinion, the views ofthe general run of mankind, 
even when examined, must be left behind in favor of pure demonstra- 
tion. Bibago, in the Commenary on the Metaphysics, is unequivocally 
against dialectics, which he identifies with common opinion and con- 
cerned instead with promoting pure demonstration. 


For Maimonides, in contrast, the problem with metaphysics reach- 
es into man's essence. It is not clear whether people can extract them- 
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selves from their own bodies in order to study the things that are ac- 
cording to truth and falsity. If, as we have seen, even Adam could not 
clearly remove his thoughts from bodily determination, can anyone 
else do so? If thought cannot be extracted or abstracted from bodily 
determination, is metaphysics even possible? 


III. Bibago's Derekh Emunah 


Bibago returns to discuss the Pardes story in chapter 3 of the second 
part of his Derekh Emunah, a book dedicated to explaining theological 
themes with creative interpretations of Biblical and Talmudic stories as 
well as other legends, occasionally even folk legends.* The discussion 
of the Pardes legend follows Bibago's declaration that he will explain 
why bringing the human intellect from potency to act through compre- 
hending intellegibles 1s *very far and difficult to grasp. If this alone 
were the end of man, two people would not be found to have reached 
this end over a great length of time, though they were created for the 
sake of this end.”* While this clearly echoes the difficulty Aristotle 
mentions at the opening of Metaphysics a, Bibago’s mention of cre- 
ation indicates the religious objections to leaving human achievement 
to a small intellectual elite, especially an elite that is so far removed 
from Jewish religious practice." In fact, religious considerations gov- 
ern Bibago's interpretation of the Pardes legend in Derekh Emunah. 


Bibago prefaces his explanation of the Pardes legend with a con- 
trasting explanation which he attributes to certain unnamed interpreters 
(gesat min hamefareshim) and which he says 1s based on Maimonides, 
Guide 1, 32. In fact, this interpretation is based on Guide I, 31, a not 
insignificant distinction since Maimonides gives an implicit critique 


5 ABRAHAM BIBAGO, Derekh Emunah, n. ed., Constantinople 1521/2, photome- 
chanical reprint, Jerusalem 1970 (98-101 missing), 43-44. The chronology of Bibago's 
works is still not entirely certain, though it is quite likely that Derekh Emunah was 
Bibago's last work. For a rough arrangement of Bibago's works and a short argument 
about the chronology, see A. NURIEL, Concealed and Revealed in Medieval Jewish 
Philosophy, Jerusalem 2000, 197. A partial text of Derekh Emunah was edited by C. 
FRAENKEL-GOLDSCHMIDT, Jerusalem 1978. Unfortunately, this text does not contain the 
passages discussed here, but it does discuss the dating of Derekh Emunah on page 10. 

4 BiBAGO, Derekh Emunah, 43a. 


47 On Bibago’s attempt to make intellectual achievement seem possible, to some de- 
gree, for the masses in Derekh Emunah, see A. NURIEL, Concealed and Revealed, 263-70. 
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of popular religion in I, 31. In I, 32, in contrast, Maimonides elevates 
religion by ascribing its highest fulfillment to a kind of metaphysical 
understanding allegorized by the Pardes. In I, 31, Maimonides cites 
Alexander of Aphrodisias’ The Principles of the All according to Ar- 
istotle to say that there are three types of disagreement: one arising 
from “love of domination and love of strife,” one “the subtlety and the 
obscurity of the object of apprehension,” and one “the ignorance of him 
who apprehends and his inability to grasp things that it is possible to 
apprehend.” To these Maimonides adds a fourth cause of disagreement, 
“habit and upbringing,” which according to Maimonides, did not exist 
among Alexander and his companions, but is particularly strong in “our 
times." Bibago follows Maimonides here, but is more explicit in ex- 
plaining this habit, again hergel in Hebrew, to be religion, i.e., Judaism. 


Three of the four characters of the Pardes story are subject to these 
kinds of disagreement. (1) Ben Zoma suffered from the obscurity of 
the intellectual objects and the inadequacy of his own intellect and con- 
sequently “looked and died.” (2) Ben Azzai was overcome by that to 
which he had been habituated from his youth; apparently, he could not 
explain the parables of the prophets in relation to what he saw. Thus 
he “looked and went mad.” (3) Elisha Aher was among the “lovers 
of domination and rule.” This expression, “lovers of domination and 
tule,” echoes the expression “love of domination and love of strife” 
found in Maimonides’ exposition of Alexander of Aphrodisias’ first 
cause of disagreement in Guide I, 31. Indeed, Bibago and Maimonides’ 
Hebrew translator, Samuel Ibn Tibbon use the same Hebrew expres- 
sion for love of strife, ahavat ha-nissuah. Now, nissuah was frequently 
used to translate two different Arabic terms, ghalaba, which occurs in 
Guide I, 31 and means “strife” and jadal or jadaliyya, meaning “dialec- 
tic". Bibago’s unnamed interpreters’ inclusion of Elisha Aber among 
the lovers of nissuah can mean that he is a lover of both rule and di- 
alectics. (4) It is only Rabbi Aqiba who is free from these causes of 
disagreement and is consequently able to come up with “true premises 
that result in conclusions that lead to the way of continuity and con- 
junction, which is called *peace"" (shalom).°° 


48 The Greek original of this treatise is lost. The Arabic translation is edited by A. 
BADAWI in Aristü ‘inda al- ‘Arab, Cairo 1947, 253-77. 


? MAIMONIDES, The Guide of the Perplexed, trans. PINES, 66-67. 
5 A. BrBAGO, Derekh Emunah, 43c: “That which some interpreters explained re- 
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This Maimonidean account of the unnamed interpreters signifi- 
cantly limits the role of habit (ha-hergel) in the Pardes. Habit went 
from being the governor of all four ways of approaching logical infer- 
ences in the Commentary on the Metaphysics to being a single source 
of error, that of Ben Azzai. Ben Azzai’s madness attests to the problem 
that habit can generate, but once again it is dialectics — here associated 
with domination and rule — that is the true enemy of demonstration. 
Nevertheless, Bibago’s earlier explicit association of habit with Juda- 
ism lets us know that at least one of the difficulties these unnamed com- 
mentators are listing here is that posed by religion and religious habit 
themselves. The demonstrative person, according to this account, must 
overcome not only intellectual difficulties and the problems posed by 
dialectics and politics, but religious habit itself. 


Bibago’s own interpretation of the Pardes legend in Derekh Emu- 
nah is, at first blush, much more supportive of religion. Indeed, Bibago 
notes that the four sages who enter the Pardes represent four methods 
of inquiry and, most importantly, all four of these methods allow one 
to enter the Pardes. That is, they are all, to some extent, successful 
— even though two of them lead to somewhat adverse circumstanc- 
es. The four methods are: (1) dialectical, based on generally known 
principles, (2) sophistical, based on the imagination, (3) via reception, 
based on received wisdom from a trustworthy source, someone Bibago 
describes as “a possessor of truth from whom one can receive wisdom 
and faith,” and (4) demonstrative, based on premises that are known 


garding the four who entered the Pardes is: ‘Ben Zoma looked and died’ — this refers to 
the depth of that which is to be apprehended and the smallness of the one apprehend- 
ing. This is called ‘death’ and the absence of apprehension just as ‘life’ is apprehension. 
‘Ben Azzai looked and went mad’ — for he was struck by the parables of the prophecies 
and was led by temptation after custom and that which he had heard and learned in his 
youth. Elisha Aher, who was among the lovers of domination and rule, knowingly and 
willingly disputed and denied the truth. *R. Aqiba the elder entered in peace and went 
out in peace’ — i.e., he made true premises that result in conclusions that lead to the way 
of continuity and conjunction which is called “peace.” ... This interpretation is alluded 
to in [the work of] the Master (i.e., Maimonides) Part I, chapter 32. (10121 *73 ‘5% nm 
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in themselves and on first intelligibles. All four have a positive side to 
them: dialectical methods are said by Bibago to be employed by most 
of the sages (rov ha-hakhamim); sophistical methods, while leading to 
false conclusions, can be used to steer the masses in the right direction; 
and received knowledge can help one address questions that are other- 
wise unanswerable, such as whether the world is created or eternal. All 
three of these are thus useful, especially to a religious society, and lead 
to entrance to the Pardes, even though they may not all lead one out of 
the Pardes safely?! 


Bibago's subsequent description seems much less encouraging to 
the religious. Regarding Ben Zoma, who is characterized here by his 
acceptance of received knowledge, i.e., religious knowledge received 
through religious texts, Bibago says: 


“Ben Zoma looked and died” — this is with regard to received [knowl- 
edge]... he was like a dead person, silent and mute. He did not seek 
arguments and demonstration about the received premises. Accord- 
ingly it is said, "Dear in the eyes of the Lord is the death of his pious 
ones."? ... For He, may He be blessed, glorified him for being pious, 
silent and mute and for receiving that which the divine Torah requires 
one to believe... It is possible to explain this verse (Ps. 116:15) in 
another way... God grants great glory to his pious ones when he kills 
them because he transfers them from the sensible world to the intel- 
ligible world.’ 


*! A. BIBAGO, Derekh Emunah, 43c-44a: “However it seems to me regarding this 
statement that the levels of the theorizers [who entered the Pardes] are in accord with 
the four ways of coming to conclusions. The first is the generally known which gives 
conclusions through generally known premises called dialectical premises. These are 
the premises which most sages use... The second are sophistical premises. These are 
the imagined premises, i.e., those verified by the imagination... The third is the way of 
received premises, which have no way to be explained other than that they are received 
from a desirable person or from desirable people, possessors of truth, from whom one 
can receive wisdom and faith... The fourth is the demonstrative premise which it is 
impossible to deny and which is built off of premises that are known in themselves and 
off of first intelligibles.” (^1 »v zm jn DVT nuo ^» Ni DNA TTI XN ANT DIDN 
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Bibago gives us two ways of interpreting Ben Zoma's faith-induced 
death. (1) He is not actually dead, but silent, unarguing and presumably 
also unthinking. He is thus pious and consequently glorified by God, 
but his glory comes not in life but in death. (2) Ben Zoma is rewarded 
for his pious silence by gaining access to the intelligible world after 
death. In either case, Ben Zoma is less than ideal. His life is inadequate 
for achieving the intellectual ends of man in his lifetime. Perhaps he 
can access the intelligible world by some kind of grace, but it is clearly 
not through his own efforts. 


Ben Azzai, though, follows commonly held opinions, i.e., dialectic, 
and thus his pursuit of the Pardes ends in madness.™ Elisha, the true 
villain of the story, is a sophist, misleading and misled by the imagina- 
tion.°> Notice that Bibago has switched dialectics and sophistry between 
Ben Azzai and Elisha Aher. In the Commentary on the Metaphysics and 
in the interpretation of the unnamed interpreters, the main enemy, the 
view of Elisha Aher, was dialectics. In Bibago's interpretation in Derekh 
Emunah, the main enemy is sophistry, the errors of the imagination. The 
lesser evil that was Ben Azzai's sophistry in the Commentary on the 
Metaphysics has become the greater evil of Elisha Aher's sophistry in 
Derekh Emunah, while the greater evil that was Elisha's dialectics in the 
Commentary on the Metaphysics has become the lesser evil of Ben Az- 
zai's dialectics in Derekh Emunah. What accounts for this switch? Did 
Bibago change his mind about what the true enemy to demonstration is? 
Or did Bibago change his mind about how to interpret the Pardes story? 


I want to suggest another explanation, one that also takes into ac- 
count the diminished role of habit in Bibago's own interpretation of 
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* A. BIBAGO, Derekh Emunah, 44b: “However, ‘Ben Azzai looked and went mad’ 
because he followed in his inquiries after the testimonies of a nation or a community or 
people regarding that opinion which he would ask of everyone he met... this is the way 
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5 A. BIBAGO, Derekh Emunah, 44b: “However, Elisha ben Abuyyah was sophistic. 
He erred or was led to error in his statements and lies which he concluded when he 
made imagined premises and drew false conclusions." (XYUA 77 TAN J2 YVR OIMN 
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the Pardes in Derekh Emunah. We may note that in the interpretation 
Bibago gives as his own in Derekh Emunah habit does not appear at 
all. Habit, which was explicitly connected to religion in Bibago's in- 
terpretation of Maimonides' Guide I, 31, appears as the greatest obsta- 
cle to demonstration in the Commentary on the Metaphysics. Its role 
is reduced in the interpretation of the Pardes given by the unnamed 
commentators with which Bibago prefaces his own account in Derekh 
Emunah. Finally, habit is omitted altogether from Bibago's final inter- 
pretation of the Pardes in Derekh Emunah. 


This phasing out of habit from the Pardes story may be due to Biba- 
go's concern for his audience in Derekh Emunah. The Commentary on 
the Metaphysics is directed to a serious reader of the Metaphysics who 
has taken the time to read Averroes’ Middle Commentary and is at least 
somewhat familiar with thinkers like Scotus and Aquinas.*° However, 
Bibago presumes that readers of Derekh Emunah have familiarity with 
the Bible, Talmud, Midrash, and various Jewish legends and an interest 
in theological questions.” That is, Derekh Emunah is written for a reli- 
gious audience, familiar with religious texts and interested in theology. 
The Commentary on the Metaphysics 1s directed toward a philosophi- 
cal audience. While such Hebrew reading philosophers are presumably 
observant Jews, Bibago does not concern himself in the Commentary 
with connecting metaphysics to religious questions. The inclusion of 
the Pardes story is an important exception. 


It is the philosophical reader of the Commentary on the Metaphys- 
ics that Bibago warns about habit, which finds its ultimate expression 
in dialectics, the defense of common opinion. When addressing the 
religious reader in Derekh Emunah, Bibago first limits habit, which he 
admits plays an important role in religion, and then omits habit alto- 


5 On Bibago’s use of Christian sources see M. STEINSCHNEIDER, Die hebräischen 
Übersetzungen des Mittelalters, Berlin 1893, 168-171. 

57 Bibago does refer to non-Jewish scholars throughout Derekh Emunah, particularly 
Arabic and Greek authors. His references to these works are, generally, not technical 
and do not seem to assume prior knowledge of the texts in question on the part of the 
readers. He mentions only one Christian scholar by name in Derekh Emunah, Eusebi- 
us, and only as an authority that Aristotle was Jewish. See A. LAZAROFF, The Theology 
of Abraham Bibago: A Defense of the Divine Will, Knowledge, and Providence in Fif- 
teenth Century Spanish-Jewish Philosophy, Alabama 1981, 4. On the likely source for 
Aristotle's “Judaism,” see C. WIRSZUBsKI, “Appendix VI: Aristoteles Iudaeus," in FLA- 
VIUS MITHRIDATES, Sermo de Passione Domini, ed. C. WIRSZUBSKI, Jerusalem 1963. 
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gether from his account. Perhaps Bibago 1s worried about discouraging 
the religious reader of Derekh Emunah from pursuing demonstration, 
the way of R. Aqiba.** Overcoming all religious habits — such as he 
recommends in the Commentary on the Metaphysics — may be too 
formidable a task for the reader of Derekh Emunah. Bibago may not 
want such a reader to mistake the overcoming of religious habits for 
abandoning Judaism entirely in favor of full devotion to the sources of 
demonstrated knowledge. 


The first enemy of demonstration is sophistry, conclusions built 
on false, imagined premises. In contrast, dialectics which is built off 
of common opinions is a later enemy, one that needs to be combat- 
ed with some caution. After all, how many people can distinguish 
between common opinions and opinions received from a reliable 
source? Can one do so without abandoning the very principles of re- 
ligion? Bibago does not ask this question, indeed avoids it in Derekh 
Emunah, but leaves room for it to be asked in the Commentary on 
the Metaphysics. If all common opinions are to be rejected, accord- 
ing to the Commentary on the Metaphysics, along with rhetoric and 
sophistry, what room is there for religion? It would seem that the only 
religion is that of demonstration. R. Aqiba is the truly religious fig- 
ure; all others are woefully inadequate. Bibago thus makes room for a 
religion of demonstration that interprets traditional texts accordingly. 
The best hope for the non-philosophical is a good death, but the phil- 
osophical can live through demonstration. While Maimonides leaves 
us uncertain as to whether humans can extract themselves from the 
body to truly study metaphysics, Bibago presents a way beyond not 
only the body, but human nature, even second nature, i.e., habit, made 
stronger in his time by religious force. This way is demonstration. 


* In Bibago’s interpretation of the Pardes in Derekh Emunah, 45a, he says, “How- 
ever, the elder, R. Agiba ‘entered in peace and went out in peace’ etc. That is, he was 
demonstrative and followed the way of truth. The falsities and errors of the imagination 
did not mislead him. Rather, he ‘entered in peace’ with true, essential premises to ap- 
prehend the King, to Whom peace belongs, with this as his intention and with a desire 
to conjoin with the world of the intellect. Then he ‘went out in peace’ and drew true 
conclusions and conjoined with that which is separate through his excellent intellect.” 
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How fortunate for the Jewish community that Bibago also wrote a 
Hebrew commentary on Aristotle's Book of Demonstration, the Pos- 
terior Analytics! 


Bar-Ilan University, Ramat Gan 


4. The Significance of Language for Logic 


KEEPING LANGUAGE UNDER CONTROL: LATE-ANTIQUE AND 
MEDIEVAL INTERPRETATIONS OF THE FIRST CHAPTER OF 
ARISTOTLE’S CATEGORIES 


PASQUALE PORRO 


I. 


E his famous short story Funes the Memorious, Borges describes the 
case of Ireneo Funes, who, following a horse-riding accident, be- 
comes crippled, but acquires a prodigious memory. More precisely, af- 
ter his accident, Funes is able to perceive everything in full detail and, 
above all, to remember it all. To use Borges’ own words: 


We, at one glance, can perceive three glasses on a table; Funes, all 
the leaves and tendrils and fruit that make up a grapevine. He knew 
by heart the forms of the southern clouds at dawn on the 30th of 
April, 1882, and could compare them in his memory with the mottled 
streaks on a book in Spanish binding he had only seen once [...].! 


This exceptional capacity leads Funes to recognise the inadequacy and 
ambiguity of ordinary language, and to plan a completely different one. 
To cite Borges again: 


Locke, in the seventeenth century, postulated (and rejected) an 
impossible language in which each individual thing, each stone, 
each bird and each branch, would have its own name; Funes once 
projected an analogous language, but discarded it because it 
seemed too general to him, too ambiguous. In fact, Funes remem- 
bered not only every leaf of every tree of every wood, but also 
every one of the times he had perceived or imagined it. [...] Not 
only was it difficult for him to comprehend that the generic sym- 
bol dog embraces so many unlike individuals of diverse size and 
form; it bothered him that the dog at three fourteen (seen from the 


! J. L. BORGES, Funes the Memorious, trans. by J.E. IRBY, in J.L. BORGES, Laby- 
rinths: Selected Stories and Other Writings by Jorge Luis Borges, ed. D.A. YATES and 
J. E. IRBv, New York 1964, 152. 
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side) should have the same name as the dog at three fifteen (seen 
from the front).? 


Let's leave aside, for the moment, the reasons why Funes, just like 
Borges' Locke, abandons his project — I shall come back to them in my 
conclusion. Let's instead focus our attention on the reasons why Funes 
intended to create a new language, or better to enrich and improve our 
ordinary language: the need for a more accurate classification, i.e. the 
need for a precise taxonomy, and the need to avoid any possible kind of 
ambiguity (even the impossible language attributed by Borges to Locke 
remains, in Funes' eyes, too ambiguous). 


Can we say that these very same reasons underpin Aristotle's inven- 
tion of the categories?? Yes and no, is the obvious, though equivocal, 
reply. At first sight, Aristotle's categories have a taxonomic function, 
since they determine the classes of possible predicates through which 
we can answer some basic questions about the things which surround 
us. At the same time, they allow us to understand that some acciden- 
tal conditions, related to quantity, quality, space, time, relations etc., 
introduce some forms of diversity even when the subject of these con- 
ditions — i.e. the substance — 1s numerically one and the same: Socrates 
in the theatre and Socrates in the agora are one and the same person, 
and yet there is a difference between them, just as there is a difference 
between Socrates in instant a and Socrates in instant b. However, Aris- 
totle's intention is not that of classifying each possible thing, entity or 
disposition — and this signals an initial notable difference between his 
project and those attributed by Borges to Locke and Ireneo Funes. In 
his commentary in question-answer form, Porphyry puts it very clear- 
ly: the aim of the Aristotelian work is to consider the first imposition of 
names, which refers to the things themselves; the subject-matter of the 
work is thus represented by simple significant words, insofar as they 
serve precisely to signify different things, under the condition that the 
things in question are not those which differ one from the other numer- 


? BORGES, Funes the Memorious, ed. Y ATES and IRBY, 153. 

? [ use the term ‘invention’ because, in contrast to what some Middle Platonists 
have affirmed, Porphyry does not hesitate in attributing to Aristotle the creation of the 
categories, without attempting to find in Plato possible antecedents. On the history of 
the first reception of Aristotle's Categories see now M. GRIFFIN, Aristotle s Categories 
in the Early Roman Empire (Oxford Classical Monographs), Oxford 2015. 
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ically, but those which differ according to the genus* — a specification 
which reminds us that, according to Porphyry and his authoritative and 
influential decision, the skopos of categories does not coincide with the 
genera of being, but with the subdivision of significant expressions or 
predications. There is indeed — as Porphyry adds? — an infinity of things 
and an infinity of words, if we consider them from the point of view of 
numerical identity. But Aristotle's aim is not that of indicating all these 
names one by one: since everything that is numerically infinite can be 
reduced to what is specifically or generically one, it is possible to re- 
duce the infinity of things and corresponding words to ten genera. The 
possibility of a language in which infinite individual words correspond 
to infinite individual things (or even infinite individual dispositions) 
is evoked by Porphyry, but disregarded from the very beginning. But 
what about the other need postulated by Ireneo Funes - that of avoiding 
any possible ambiguity? It is well known that Aristotle's Categories 
does not begin with a presentation of the ten genera, but with a brief 
discussion of homonymy, synonymy and paronymy. Why is that? Ac- 
cording to Simplicius, it was Nicostratos — the author, together with 
Lucius, of the most critical reading of Aristotle's Categories — who 
raised this question for the first time: 
Why is it that Aristotle, having proposed to speak about the catego- 


ries, does not teach us about them right away, but rather about the 
other things; viz. homonyms, synonyms, and paronyms?f 


In what follows, I shall focus my attention precisely on this question, con- 
sidering especially two ancient or late-antique commentators (Porphyry 
and Simplicius, though I shall also mention Iamblichus and Dexippus) 
and two Scholastic commentators (Albert the Great and John Duns Sco- 
tus), and to return to the prodigious Ireneo Funes only at the end. 


^ PORPHYRIUS, Jn Cat., 58.3-7. I refer to the critical edition of R. Bodéüs: cf. POR- 
PHYRE, Commentaire aux Catégories d Aristote. Édition critique, introduction, traduc- 
tion et notes par R. BODÉÜS, Paris 2008, 90 (from now onwards, the page of Bodéüs' 
edition will be indicated, in square brackets, after the page of A. Busse's edition, Berlin 
1887). 

? PORPHYRIUS, Jn Cat., 58.7-12 [ed. BODÉÜS, 90-92]. 

9 SIMPLICIUS, /n Cat., ed. C. KALBFLEISCH, Berlin 1907, 21.2-4. I refer to the English 
translation by Michael Chase: cf. SIMPLICIUS, On Aristotle Categories 1-4, trans. M. 
CHASE (Ancient Commentators on Aristotle), London 2003, 35. 
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IL. 


Both in his commentary in question-answer form and his great com- 
mentary Ad Gedalium (if the fragment found in the famous Archimedes’ 
palimpsest really comes from Porphyry's lost work), Porphyry sepa- 
rates the so-called antepraedicamenta from the discussion concerning 
the categories themselves, placing the beginning of the latter after that 
which is for us, starting from the Renaissance editions, the first chapter 
of the work. But, at least in his commentary in question-answer form, 
the question is explicitly raised: 
[...] if the account is about the ten kinds of predication, why does he 


not begin with these, instead of with homonyms and synonyms and 
paronyms? That is like promising one thing and delivering another. 


Porphyry's answer is that Aristotle’s choice is neither superfluous nor 
out of place. At the beginning of his work, Aristotle “sets out material 
that will be necessary for his discussion of categories, so that he will 
not have to interrupt his account with digressions and destroy its conti- 
nuity."? In doing so, Aristotle conforms to the model of geometry: 

Just as geometers begin by setting out definitions and axioms and 

postulates and divisions, which it is useful to have learned beforehand 

in order to grasp the theorems clearly, Aristotle first takes up the mat- 

ter ofhomonyms, synonyms, paronyms and all the rest, as being most 

useful for the discussion of predications.'? 


According to Porphyry, therefore, what Aristotle says concerning hom- 
onyms, synonyms and paronyms, together with that which represents 
the set of antepraedicamenta, is without doubt very useful (chresimo- 
tata) for the doctrine of categories (and for the same reason Aristotle 


7 For the status quaestionis concerning the Categories commentary discovered by 
Nigel Wilson in the celebrated Archimedes' palimpsest, its identification as a fragment 
of Porphyry's Ad Gedalium, and a commented edition of the text, cf. R. CHIARADONNA, 
M. RASHED and D. SEDLEY, “A Rediscovered Categories Commentary", with a palae- 
ographical appendix by N. TCHERNETSKA, in Oxford Studies in Ancient Philosophy 44 
(2013), 129-94. 

* PORPHYRIUS, Jn Cat., 59.34-37 [ed. BopEUs, 104]. I refer to the English transla- 
tion by Steven K. Strange: cf. PoRPHYRY, On Aristotle Categories, translated by S.K. 
STRANGE, London 1992, 37. This section is discussed in C. EVANGELIOU, Aristotle S 
Categories and Porphyry (Philosophia antiqua 48), Leiden 1988, 37 ff. 

? PORPHYRIUS, Jn Cat., 60.1-4 [ed. BoDÉÜS, 104], trans. STRANGE, 37. 

10 PORPHYRIUS, Jn Cat., 60.4-9 [ed. BODÉÜS, 104], trans. STRANGE, 37-38. 
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also adds the postpraedicamenta). Porphyry sees a perfect continuity 
between the antepraedicamenta and the treatment of categories in the 
strictest sense (a continuity which is, on the contrary, considered du- 
bious by some contemporary interpreters, like Bodéüs), insofar as the 
former, in his eyes, really do play a crucial role in the comprehension 
of the latter. Furthermore, he attributes to Aristotle the adoption, in the 
Categories, of a geometrical method which Aristotle himself does not 
seem to follow. The significance of the discussion of the antepraedica- 
menta, and especially of homonyms, synonyms and paronyms, is also 
attested, in Porphyry's commentary, by its length, above all when com- 
pared with the proportional extension of the other sections. 


But wherein exactly lies this significance or extreme usefulness? 
The fact is that, according to Porphyry, everything possesses not only 
a name, but also either a definition (horismos) or a description (hy- 
pographé), that 1s, an account that defines and conveys its essence. If 
the correspondence between names and things does not pose particular 
problems, given that the first imposition of names is merely conven- 
tional (indeed, the only difficulty here is the fact that it is impossible 
to use infinite individual names for infinite individual things), the real 
issue at stake, also considering the subject-matter of the Categories 
(i.e. significant expressions), is that of examining the different possible 
sorts of relations between words and formulae or accounts (definitions 
and descriptions): 

Things either share both the same name and the same defining ac- 


count, or the name but not the defining account, or the account but not 
the name, or neither the account nor the name.!! 


If we consider these possible sorts of relations, we have four different 
cases, instead of the three admitted by Aristotle: homonyms (“when 
things share the same name but have entirely different accounts"), 
synonyms (“when they share both an account and a name"), polyo- 
nyms (“when things share the same account but not the same name") 
and heteronyms (“when they have in common neither a name nor an 
account"). Porphyry, however, does not confine himself to replacing 
the Aristotelian threefold division with his own more consistent four- 
fold division; rather, he merges the two classifications, thus obtaining 
a fivefold division, which includes also the paronyms (“when certain 


! PORPHYRIUS, Jn Cat., 60.23-25 [ed. BODÉUS, 106], trans. STRANGE, 39. 
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things come to be from other things, participating in a way in both 
the name and the account of the things from whence they come, dif- 
fering however in grammatical form").? Porphyry is well aware that 
his division does not correspond to the Aristotelian one, and that Ar- 
istotle does not mention polyonyms and heteronyms, for the simple 
reason that Aristotle himself does not need them for his subsequent 
discussion of the categories in the strictest sense of the term — a re- 
mark which confirms the strong link which Porphyry sees between 
the opening lines of the Categories and the rest of the work. In the 
subsequent and (as mentioned above) long discussion about hom- 
onyms, synonyms and paronyms at least one more question deserves 
our attention: why does Aristotle begin with homonyms, and not with 
synonyms? Porphyry replies that this 1s for two main reasons: the first 
is that ‘being’ itself is a homonym, an equivocal term; the second is 
that even categories are homonymously said to be categories (predi- 
cations) of that which they are predicated (i.e. they are equivocal with 
respect to what they are attributed). The first of these two explana- 
tions might seem strange, because Porphyry rejects the idea that the 
Categories deal directly with the genera of being; yet it is true that 
the differences between the genera produce the differences between 
the predications. In this way, the hidden ontological agenda of the 
Categories is somehow propaedeutic to metaphysics, or better to the 
epistemological discussion of the possibility of having a science of 
being qua being, even though being itself is not a genus. 


III. 


A model similar to the Porphyrian one may be found in Dexippus' com- 
mentary. Like Porphyry, Dexippus too makes a distinction between pri- 
mary and secondary levels or ‘uses’ (Ahreia) of language: the primary 
level names things, while the secondary concerns the use of words to 
speak about language (or about concepts), not things. To use Dexip- 
pus's own examples: 


? PORPHYRIUS, Jn Cat., 60.31-33 [ed. BoDÉÜS, 108], trans. STRANGE, 39. *Accord- 
ing to Simplicius, who presumably depends for his information on Porphyry's larger 
commentary, the division of homonyms, synonyms, heteronyms, polyonyms, and par- 
onyms was reported by Boethus to have been due to Speusippus" (cf. PORPHYRY, On 
Aristotle Categories, trans. STRANGE, 39, note 42). 
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‘Hand’ and ‘head’, for instance, are primary names (onomata), but 
that hand and head are parts of a whole, and are named as parts, 1s an 
instance of the secondary level of linguistic reference. ‘Socrates’, for 
instance, is the name of a substance, but the statement that ‘Socrates’ 
is a name is a second-level employment (thesis) of the name on top 
of the primary one." 


And for Dexippus as well categories "derive their existence from their 
signifying (sémantikon) the distinguishing characteristics (diaphorai) 
of existent things.”!* After having introduced this distinction between a 
prote and a deutera thesis ton onomaton, and indicated the real skopos 
of the work, Dexippus raises the question concerning the aim of the 
initial distinction between homonyms, synonyms and paronyms. Se- 
leucus, Dexippus' interlocutor, asks in a very explicit way: 


[Seleucus:] Why on earth, then, having put it forward as his purpose to 
discuss the categories, does he not start by talking about them, but talks 
rather about homonyms and synonyms and paronyms, although in his 
other writings he is accustomed always to stick to his main subject, 
and to deal with nothing beyond what pertains to his stated theme?!? 


Dexippus’ reply appeals to the discrepancy, by excess or defect, which 
exists between names and things: 


[Dexippus:] We shall say that names are not adequately matched to 
the multiplicity of things, nor do things have an equal number of sig- 
nificatory locutions corresponding to them, neither individually, nor 
in common, generically, but in some cases there is a superfluity, and 
in other cases an inadequacy, of the one in respect of the other; for 
indeed there are often found a plurality of names for the one thing, 
and one name for a plurality of things, formed according to no com- 
mon or identical principle, so that one must consider in regard to 
the proposed simple and incomposite utterance, into what category it 
should be placed. It is for this reason that he deals with homonyms, 
synonyms and paronyms, by way of teaching us to observe from ev- 
ery angle, lest something such be applicable to the utterances we are 
dealing with, so that he first lays down what should properly be estab- 
lished first by those who are proposing to acquire accurate knowledge 
of utterances which fall under categories. For even as in the case of 
the other sciences we establish certain principles in advance, without 


B Dexippus, Jn Cat., ed. A. Busse, Berlin 1888, 15.24-28. I refer to the English 
translation by John Dillon: cf. DExiPPUS, On Aristotle s Categories, translated by J. 
DiLLON, London 1990, 37. 


^ Dexippus, Jn Cat., ed. BUSSE, 16.8-9, trans. DILLON, 38. 
'S Dexippus, In Cat., ed. BUSSE, 16.14-17, trans. DILLON, 38. 
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which it would be difficult, if not impossible, to have knowledge of 
the subject matter, so here too, prior to the division into categories, 
we establish in advance some principles which will contribute to the 
clarification of what follows.'® 


Dexippus thus follows Porphyry in attributing a propaedeutic function 
to the discussion of homonyms, synonyms and paronyms, and in ex- 
plaining this propaedeutic role on the basis of the fact that we cannot 
rely on infinite individual names for infinite individual things, but he 
seems to drop the most interesting part of Porphyry's interpretation, that 
is, that the real discrepancy which should be investigated and checked is 
that between names and defining accounts, and not that between names 
and things. 


IV. 


Porphyry's explanation is then taken up by Simplicius in these terms: 


Porphyry gave a fine reply to these objectors, saying that in the case 
of almost every theoretical field of study, some things are written be- 
forehand, which tend to clarify what is to follow, as for instance, defi- 
nitions, axioms and postulates in geometry. Here, then, he proposes 
to speak about the primary expressions, which are indicative of the 
primary and simple realities, under which all other realities had to be 
reduced. If there were one particular name for each reality, each one 
would be reduced under one category. If, however, the same name 
belongs to several realities which differ substantially, then a distinc- 
tion had to be made. Sometimes, it is obvious that they are reduced 
under the same category; in other cases it is not. Man, for example, 
is called ‘animal’, as is the horse. Again, Socrates is an animal, and 
so, too, is an image of Socrates, even though the latter is a configu- 
ration of colours. Now, of these, ‘man’ and ‘horse’ participate in the 
same substance, that of ‘animal’, which is predicated of them syn- 
onymously, and they are therefore reduced under the same category. 
Socrates and the painted Socrates, however, do not both participate 
in the substance of ‘animal’: but one participates in substance, while 
the other participates in ‘colour’ or ‘surface figure’. Thus, they are 
not reduced under the same category, but Socrates comes under the 
category of Substance, while the painted Socrates comes under the 
category of the Qualified. It was thus necessary to give preliminary 
teaching about homonyms and synonyms." 


16 DExIPPUS, In Cat., ed. BUSSE, 16.18-32, trans. DILLON, 39. 
17 SIMPLICIUS, In Cat., ed. KALBFLEISCH, 21.4-21, trans. CHASE, 35-36. 
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However, if Simplicius is referring to the commentary in question-an- 
swer form, he is attributing to Porphyry more than the latter explicitly 
says: we find the same example of geometry, but the propaedeutic func- 
tion ofthe discussion concerning homonyms, synonyms and paronyms 
is more detailed and precise. As a matter of fact, Porphyry confines 
himself (at least in the surviving commentary) to observing that Aristo- 
tle did not intend to enumerate the individual names corresponding to 
individual things. Simplicius draws from this a more explicit and direct 
consequence: if there were an individual term for each reality, it would 
be reduced to an individual category; but since one and the same name 
can refer to more things (or accounts, in Porphyrian terms) a distinction 
has to be made. Simplicius fits into this scheme, with some slight mod- 
ifications, the same examples proposed by Aristotle at the beginning 
of the Categories: ‘man’ and ‘horse’ (instead of *ox^) participate in the 
same genus, whereas Socrates as a living human being and Socrates 
as depicted do not participate in the same 'substance'. The discussion 
concerning homonymy appears to be essential for the correct distribu- 
tion of things and words (or phonai) in different categories. A taxono- 
my without disambiguation is in itself impossible, and from this point 
of view Simplicius would be today a perfect editor of Wikipedia. 


But Simplicius adds other explanatory models. The first one is at- 
tributed to Andronicus, and, at least in the way it is reported by Simpli- 
cius, is not so divergent from that of Porphyry: 


The necessity of having a preliminary notion of homonyms was also 
shown by Andronicus, who made the initial phrase of the Catego- 
ries read as follows: “Of things said, some are said without combina- 
tion, others with combination. Of those without combination, those 
which have the name alone in common are called homonyms.” Thus, 
a preliminary notion of homonyms is clearly necessary, both for the 
above-mentioned reasons, and because, since there is a great deal of 
controversy about whether or not Being is a genus, [the answer] can 
be known by means of homonyms and synonyms.'* 


Once again, the beginning of the Categories is connected with the 4th 
Book of Metaphysics and with the problem that being is not a genus. 


The second model is attributed to Iamblichus: 


The divine Iamblichus, for his part, says: “It seems to me that he who 
makes a thorough study of the Categories can do no better than to 


18 SIMPLICIUS, In Cat., ed. KALBFLEISCH, 21.21-22.1, trans. CHASE, 36. 
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begin with homonyms. After all, the categories themselves have the 
name ‘categories’ homonymously, for they are different with regard 
both to their realities and to their entire genera, and have nothing in 
common but the name alone. Even [the verb] ‘kategorein’ is also said 
homonymously. Since, then, unless one defines homonyms, it is not 
possible even to understand the category's characteristic particularity 
(idioma) itself, nor to find out how it is possible for it to belong in 
common to several things, and to have a relation (skhesis) to all be- 
ings, Aristotle was right to carry out the discussion (/ogos) of them at 
the beginning.” 
On the basis of what Simplicius reports, according to Iamblichus the 
true reason why Aristotle begins the Categories by dealing with hom- 
onyms is that categories themselves are homonymous, and even double 
homonyms, both inside and outside, i.e. with respect to their realities 
and genera, and with respect to each other, since they share only the 
same name. The very same term kategorein is homonymous, and even 
this kind of homonymy could be found at different levels: because the 
verb can signify either “to accuse’ or ‘to predicate’, and because predi- 
cations differ from one another. In other words, for lamblichus, the real 
issue at stake is not only the need to distribute without ambiguity the 
various significant expressions in different categories, but the fact that 
categories are themselves equivocal. Finally, Simplicius adds another 
reason: against the strategies of the Sophists, there is nothing better 
than being extremely accurate in defining and using words, that is, in 
keeping language under control: 
In addition, there is nothing as effective as a precise definition of 


names to counteract sophistical quibbling. This is also said by Plato 
in the Euthydemus, and everyone else agrees that the double nature of 


names has transmitted a powerful incentive to dialectics.” 


Already from these few examples taken from ancient and late-antique 
commentators, we can draw five different interpretative models of the 
connection between the initial discussion of homonyms, synonyms and 
paronyms and the rest of the Categories: 


(1) to explain and control the discrepancy between names and for- 
mulae (defining accounts); 


(2) to explain and control the discrepancy between names and 
things; 


19 SIMPLICIUS, Jn Cat., ed. KALBFLEISCH, 22.1-9, trans. CHASE, 36. 
20 SIMPLICIUS, Jn Cat., ed. KALBFLEISCH, 22.10-13, trans. CHASE, 37. 
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(3) to explain and control the homonymy of the categories them- 
selves and of the verb kategorein; 


(4) to counteract sophistical strategies; 


(5) to verify from the very beginning whether ‘being’ is a genus or 
not. 


V. 


It would, of course, be interesting to consider all the positions adopted 
in this regard by other late-antique, Byzantine, Arabic or Latin com- 
mentators, but that would be impossible here. We can instead confine 
ourselves to two more examples, which illustrate in a different way how 
the same question reoccurs a few centuries later, in Latin scholasticism. 
The first is Albert the Great. In general, according to Albert, logic is the 
science which allows us to move from what is already known to the 
unknown (logica est scientia, per quam docetur, qualiter per cognitum 
deveniatur ad notitiam incogniti).?! This passage is accomplished by 
human reason through three different acts or operations: “to order one 
thing to another" (ordinare unum ad alterum), “to compose one thing 
with another" (componere unum cum altero) “and to combine or to tie 
what has been composed according to the transitions which occur from 
one to the other" (et colligere composita secundum decursum, qui fit 
ex uno in alterum).? The first of these acts, or operations, occurs in 
two different ways, or steps. The first concerns the nature (ratio) of 
the thing that we intend to order: such a ratio can be obtained from the 
form of the thing, and more precisely from the universal form. In this 
way, we obtain the order of the predicates to their subjects. The second 
step, that which is accomplished with the doctrine of the categories, 
consists in refining this order, i.e. in determining the respective role of 
subjects and predicates according to their division in the ten genera, 


?! ALBERTUS MAGNUS, De praedicamentis, I, c. 1, ed. M. SANTOS-NOYA, C. STEEL 
and S. Donati (Opera omnia 1.1B), Münster 2013, 1.7-9. On Albert's views on the sub- 
ject-matter and the aim of logic cf. Ad notitiam ignoti: L’‘Organon’ dans la ‘translatio 
studiorum' à l'époque d’Albert le Grand, éd. J. BRUMBERG-CHAUMONT (Studia Arti- 
starum, 37), Turnhout 2013, and in particular the contributions by J. BRUMBERG-CHAU- 
MONT, “Les divisions de la logique selon Albert le Grand", 335-416, and A. ROBERT, 
“Le débat sur le sujet de la logique et la réception d'Albert le Grand au Moyen Age”, 
467-512. 


? ALBERTUS MAGNUS, De praedicamentis, I, c. 1, ed. SANTOS-Noya et al., 1.15-21. 
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and according to the scheme of the five praedicabilia of Porphyry's 
Isagoge. The order of the predicates, however, can be established only 
insofar as a predicate is indicated by a given vox, a given word or ex- 
pression. Albert thus sides with Porphyry's idea, mediated in the Latin 
world by Boethius, according to which the doctrine or science of the 
Categories “is about the ten first expressions which signify the ten first 
genera of things" (est de decem primis vocibus decem prima genera 
rerum significantibus),? and its subject-matter is “what can be ordered 
as a predicate or as a subject, insofar as it is designated by an expres- 
sion which signifies such an order" (ordinabile in rationem praedi- 
cabilis vel subicibilis, secundum quod stat sub voce talem ordinem 
significante).* Chapter 2 of Albert's Commentary on the Categories 
is dedicated explicitly to the question we are dealing with (Quare prae- 
mittitur de aequivocis et univocis et denominativis et quae sit natura 
aequivocorum);? the Dominican Master's reply results from the deter- 
mination of the subject-matter of the Aristotelian treatise. If indeed the 
latter considers how all possible predicates can be ordered, we have 
to consider that such a process of ordering can occur in three different 
ways, or, to put it differently, that there are three ways to reduce a pred- 
icate to something common: (a) with respect to ‘being’ and ‘one’; (b) 
with respect to a genus; (c) with respect to a subject. The first kind of 
reduction is always homonymous, the second is synonymous, while in 
the third case we have a relation of paronymy. This explains, according 
to Albert, why Aristotle placed the analysis of homonymy, synonymy 
and paronymy before the analysis of the categories: the preliminary 
discussion allows us to understand what could be predicated of a sub- 
ject, what could be contained in a genus, and what could receive only 
a nominal, and not a real definition (a definition of the quid nominis, 
not of the quid rei: it is in fact impossible to give a univocal real defi- 
nition of ‘being’). The originality of Albert's position is thus the idea 
of a correspondence between homonymy, synonymy and paronymy, 
on one hand, and three different kinds of commonality (communissima 
or transcendentals, genera and subjects) on the other. Furthermore, this 
correspondence also explains, in Albert's interpretation, why Aristotle 
chooses to begin with homonyms: since ‘being’ and ‘one’ represent 


3 ALBERTUS MAGNUS, De praedicamentis, I, c. 1, ed. SANTOS-NOYA et al., 2.5-6. 
24 ALBERTUS MAGNUS, De praedicamentis, I, c. 1, ed. SANTOS-NOYA et al., 2.11-13. 
25 ALBERTUS MAGNUS, De praedicamentis, I, c. 2, ed. SANTOS-NOYA et al., 3.23-8.5. 
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what 1s first predicated of all things, it is necessary to show, as a first 
step, that this predication is always homonymous, and is different from 
any other predication which can occur with respect to Porphyry's five 
*predicables' (genera, species, differences, properties and accidents). 
Referring, at least implicitly, to Robert Kilwardby's commentary on 
the Categories,” Albert recognises that in general synonymy precedes 
homonymy like the one precedes the many, but in this special case, i.e. 
in the doctrine of categories, the contrary 1s true: homonymy has to 
precede synonymy, because it is through a homonymous predication 
that all realities are reduced to being and the one, that is, to the supreme 
kinds of commonality. Speaking of predications, there is a precise hier- 
archy, based on the degree of commonality: homonymy precedes syn- 
onymy (just as any transcendental predication precedes any categorical 
predication), and synonymy precedes paronymy (just as any substantial 
predication precedes any accidental predication). Homonymy, synony- 
my and paronymy are the only three modes which govern any possible 
predication and allow us to correctly order predicates and subjects. It 
is true that, following Porphyry, Simplicius and the Arabic tradition, 
Albert concedes as well the existence of polyonyms (which are ambig- 
uously called synonyma in Latin) and heteronyms, but he also affirms, 
again in accordance with the Porphyrian tradition, that Aristotle does 
not mention the last two classes because they are actually useless. In 
the doctrine of categories, it is necessary to proceed like Euclid in ge- 
ometry, and mention initially only those elements which will be used in 
subsequent discussions: homonymy, synonymy and paronymy define 
all the real possibilities of ordering the predicates according to differ- 
ent forms of commonality”. Albert is thus faithful to the Porphyrian 
interpretative tradition, but he develops at the same time an explana- 
tion which is more sophisticated and complex: the threefold division of 


26 Cf. ROBERTUS KILWARDBY, Notulae super librum Praedicamentorum, ed. A.D. 
ContTI, <http://www-static.cc.univaq. it/diri/lettere/docenti/conti/Allegati/Kilwardby_ 
praedicamenta.pdf>, 6.29-30. 

27 ALBERTUS MAGNUS, De praedicamentis, I, c. 2, ed. SANTOS-NOYA et al., 10.29-37: 
“Sed his [sci/. multivocis et diversivocis] non indigemus ad istius scientiae necessi- 
tatem, in qua, sicut in geometricis facit Euclides, non praemittimus nisi diffinitiones 
eorum, quae requiruntur ad ordinationem praedicabilis ad unum, quod est in illo ordine 
praedicabile sive dicibile primum, sicut est principium transcendens, quod in omnibus 
generibus est, et sicut est genus generalissimum. Propter primum enim oportet ponere 
rationem aequivocorum, propter secundum vero necessaria est univocorum ratio." 
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homonyms, synonyms and paronyms corresponds perfectly to the three 
possibilities of ordering a predicable, and we have already mentioned 
that, according to Albert, the subject-matter of the Categories is, strict- 
ly speaking, “what can be ordered as a predicate or as a subject, insofar 
as it is designated by an expression which signifies such an order.""?* 


VI. 


The last example I would like to mention is John Duns Scotus’ Com- 
mentary on the Categories. As a matter of fact, Scotus does not explicit- 
ly raise the question of the function of the initial division between hom- 
onyms, synonyms and paronyms, but his implicit position can perhaps 
be drawn from the structure of his first questions. From a certain point 
of view, Scotus breaks with the Porphyrian tradition: the subject-matter 
of the Categories is not represented by significant expressions, but by 
something prior to them, i.e. by a mental intention, a concept: 

[...] this book is not about <the> ten utterances (de decem vocibus) 

as about a first «or primary> subject — nor is any part of logic about 

an utterance <as a first subject>, since all the attributes (passiones) of 

the syllogism and of all its parts can inhere in them according to the 

being that they have in the mind, even if they are never spoken, as is 

evident inductively — but <this book> is about something prior, which 

with respect to a significative utterance has only the nature (ratio) of 

a significate.?? 


Once this is recognised, Scotus seeks to show two aspects which might 
initially appear contradictory or inconsistent. The first is that being is not 
a genus (which is not surprising in itself) and therefore is logically hom- 
onymous, even though the metaphysician can take being as analogous. 


This position has been well illustrated by Giorgio Pini, on the ba- 
sis of a ground-breaking article by Silvia Donati on the existence of a 


28 See supra, note 24. 

? TOANNES DUNS Scorus, Quaestiones super Praedicamenta Aristotelis, q. 1 [§ 11], 
ed. R. ANDREWS et al., St. Bonaventure, New York 1999, 251.11-16: “... iste liber non 
est de decem vocibus ut de primo subiecto — nec aliqua pars logicae est de voce, quia 
omnes passiones syllogismi et omnium partium eius possunt sibi inesse secundum esse 
quod habent in mente etsi non proferantur, ut patet inductive —, sed est de aliquo priore, 
quod respectu vocis significativae tantum habet rationem significati." I refer to the En- 
glish translation by Lloyd A. Newton: cf. JOHN DUNS SCOTUS, Questions on Aristotle S 
Categories, trans. L. A. NEWTON, Washington, D.C. 2014, 43-44 (modified). 
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specifically English tradition of the categories and the concept of be- 
ing — a tradition which implies a clear-cut distinction between a logi- 
cal and a real consideration of terms such as ‘being’.*° Pini has shown 
that Scotus' attitude on the issue of the homonymy/analogy of being, 
both in the Questions on the Sophistical Refutations and in the Ques- 
tions on the Categories, can be seen as part of this English tradition 
concerning being and such terms: being is an equivocal term for the 
logician, because there is no single definition and no single account 
(ratio) corresponding to it; only the metaphysician, who considers 
not the way terms signify but the way the things signified really are, 
considers the term ‘being’ as analogous, because all the accidents are 
dependent on substance. In his Aristotelian commentaries (or at least 
in his commentaries on the Categories and on the Sophistical Ref- 
utations, because the Questions on Metaphysics present, even from 
a mere textual point of view, a much more complicated situation), 
Scotus is therefore a supporter of the logical homonymy and of the 
metaphysical analogy of being, and he never supports the thesis of 
the univocity of the concept of being: 


[...] it must be said that this noun “being” is simply equivocal to these 
ten genera in the first mode of equivocation [...]. Since it is certain 
that substance is signified under its proper aspect (ratio), and accident 
<is signified> in another way. Nevertheless, it must be understood 
that this utterance (vox), which is simply equivocal for the logician, 
namely, because it imports many <aspects> equally at first, for the 
metaphysician or natural <philosopher> who does not consider the 
utterance (vox) in signifying but <considers> those things which are 
signified insofar as they are, is analogous, on account of the fact that 
the things which are signified have an order amongst themselves, not 
insofar as they are signified, but insofar as they exist. For this reason, 
in Bks. IV and VII of the Metaphysics, the metaphysician posits that 
‘being’ is analogous to substance and accident, since undoubtedly the 


30 Cf. G. PINI, “Univocity in Scotus’ Quaestiones super Metaphysicam: The Solution 
to a Riddle", in Medioevo 30 (2005), 69-110; S. Donati, “La discussione sull'unità del 
concetto di ente nella tradizione di commento della Fisica: commenti parigini degli 
anni 1270-1315 ca.", in Die Logik des Transzendentalen. Festschrift für Jan A. Aert- 
sen zum 65. Geburtstag (Miscellanea Mediaevalia 30), ed. M. PICKAVÉ, Berlin-New 
York 2003, 60-139. See also G. PINI, Categories and Logic in Duns Scotus: An Inter- 
pretation of Aristotle's Categories in the Late Thirteenth Century (Studien und Texte 
zur Geistesgeschichte des Mittelalters 77), Leiden-Boston-K6In 2002, especially ch. 6 
("Scotus's Reading of Aristotle’s ‘Categories’”’); G. PNI, Scoto e l'analogia. Logica e 
metafisica nei commenti aristotelici, Pisa 2002. 
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things that are signified have an order in being; but for the logician, 
it is simply equivocal, since, insofar as they are signified through an 
utterance (vox), they are equally signified primarily.*! 


The second aspect — which, as I repeat, may produce the false impres- 
sion of a certain contradiction — is that, in spite of this logical homon- 
ymy or equivocalness of being, it remains possible to have a true sci- 
ence of the categories from a logical point of view. Every true science 
presupposes, as we know, a univocal subject: but the fact is that the 
true subject-matter of the doctrine of the Categories is represented nei- 
ther by the ten real genera of being (which pertain to the consideration 
of the metaphysician) nor by the significant expressions in themselves 
(Porphyrian tradition), but by the ten predicaments insofar as they re- 
ceive something by way of human reason. This ‘something’ which is 
produced by the human intellect (this aliquod intentionale) is for Sco- 
tus univocal (synonymous) and as such capable of providing the unity 
of a science: 


For this reason one can say that here the ten categories are considered 
insofar as something caused by the reason is attributed to them, since 
otherwise they cannot be considered by the logician. And in this way 
they have not only a unity of analogy, but also <a unity> of univocity; 
and what is univocal to them in this way is something intentional, 
which is here the first subject. This <subject> can be called ‘predic- 
ament’ or ‘the most general <genus>’, since all properties that are 
essentially (per se) determined of them here, are determined of them 
insofar as they have the nature (ratio) of the most general <genus> 
or predicament. ”?? 


31 [OANNES DUNS SCOTUS, Quaestiones super Praedicamenta Aristotelis, q. 4, ed. 
ANDREWS et al., 285.3-4 [8 37], 285.5-6 [8 37], 285.11-21 [8 38], trans. NEWTON, 74- 
75: "[...] dicendum quod hoc nomen ‘ens’ simpliciter est aequivocum primo modo 
aequivocationis ad haec decem genera [...]. Quia certum est substantiam significari 
sub propria ratione, et accidens alio modo. [...] Intelligendum tamen quod vox, quae 
apud logicum simpliciter aequivoca est, quia scilicet aeque primo importat multa, apud 
metaphysicum vel naturalem, qui non considerant vocem in significando sed ea quae 
significantur secundum illud quod sunt, est analoga, propter illud quod ea quae signifi- 
cantur, licet non in quantum significantur; tamen in quantum exsistunt habent ordinem 
inter se. Ideo ‘ens’ a metaphysico in IV et VII Metaphysicae ponitur analogum ad 
substantiam et accidens, quia scilicet haec quae significantur, in essendo habent ordi- 
nem; sed apud logicum est simpliciter aequivocum, quia in quantum significantur per 
vocem, aeque primo significantur." 


32 Ioannes DUNS SCOTUS, Quaestiones super Praedicamenta Aristotelis, q. 2, ed. 
ANDREWS et al., 262.10-18 [8 19], trans. NEWTON, 54-55 (modified): “Ideo dici potest 
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We are thus faced with the opposite of Iamblichus' position (or, at 
least, of the position which Simplicius attributes to Iamblichus): 
while, for Iamblichus, the initial discussion of homonyms, synonyms 
and paronyms is required by the fact that the term ‘category’ is hom- 
onymous, and it is therefore necessary to alert the reader to the hom- 
onymy of the term which represents both the subject and the title of 
the Aristotelian work, for Scotus the term preadicamentum, insofar 
as it is considered by the logician, is univocal or synonymous, and 
therefore adequate to provide the unity of the subject-matter and the 
possibility of a science of the categories. On the contrary, being is, 
as mentioned above, homonymous for the logician, and analogous 
for the metaphysician or the natural philosopher (concerning the fact 
that Aristotle does not mention analogy in the opening section of the 
Categories, Scotus sides with the traditional interpretation, i.e. with 
the tradition made accessible to the Latin world by Boethius: analogy 
is a relative or weak form of homonymy, in contrast with ‘radical’ 
homonyms, which are merely fortuitous). The initial chapter of the 
Categories (or better what represents for us the initial chapter of the 
Categories) offers Scotus the opportunity to specify that we have a 
synonymous/univocal foundation for the doctrine of the categories, 
even though the term ‘being’ is, at least from a logical point of view, 
irreducibly homonymous. 


VIL. 


In this brief survey, we have encountered many different strategies 
for explaining or justifying the connection between the initial discus- 
sion of Aristole’s Categories and the subsequent development of the 
treatise. All these strategies seem to share two main aims: to make 
possible an accurate classification of the predicates, by avoiding as 
a first step any possible ambiguity (again: no taxonomy without dis- 


quod hic consideratur de decem praedicamentis in quantum eis attribuitur aliquid 
causatum a ratione, quia aliter non possunt considerari a logico. Et illo modo non 
habent tantum unitatem analogiae, sed etiam univocationis; et illud univocum istis illo 
modo est aliquod intentionale, quod est hic primum subiectum. Illud potest nominari 
*praedicamentum' vel *generalissimum', quia omnes proprietates quae per se deter- 
minantur hic de istis, determinantur de eis in quantum habent rationem generalissimi 
vel praedicamenti." 
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ambiguation), and to make possible a true scientific consideration of 
the categories (a ‘science’ of the categories). We can now return to 
the impossible project of Ireneo Funes, and ask ourselves why, in 
contrast, Aristotle's project was not only possible, but also so deeply 
influential. According to Borges, Funes “was dissuaded from this by 
two considerations: his awareness that the task was interminable, his 
awareness that it was useless.” To resume (and partially reverse) a 
dichotomy elaborated many years ago by Umberto Eco — the con- 
traposition between ‘dictionary’ and ‘encyclopaedia’, or between the 
dictionary-model and the encyclopaedia-model** — Funes’ taxonomy 
coincides with the ideal of an open and infinite encyclopaedia, based 
on a perfect (though unhappily infinite) correspondence between 
words and things, or even between words and dispositions. A lan- 
guage devoid of ambiguity, in the vertiginous world of Funes, should 
be capable of distinguishing with extreme accuracy, by using proper 
and different words, the dog at three fourteen (seen from the side) and 
the dog at three fifteen (seen from the front). Porphyry, as we saw, 
gave up this possibility perhaps once and for all, by accepting the 
idea of a structural gap, or discrepancy, between names and things. 
Let us look again at this crucial passage from Porphyry's short com- 
mentary: 

The subject of this book is the primary imposition of expressions, 

which is used for communicating about things. For it concerns sim- 

ple significant words insofar as they signify things — not however as 

they differ from one another in number, but as differing in genus. 

For things and expressions are both practically infinite in number. 

But his intention is not to list expressions one by one — for each one 

signifies one particular being — but since things that are many in 

number are one in species or in genus, the infinity of beings and of 

the expressions that signify them is found to be included under a list 

of ten genera.? 


33 BORGES, Funes the Memorious, ed. Y ATES and IRBY, 153. 

34 See for instance U. Eco, “L’antiporfirio”, in // pensiero debole, a cura di G. VAT- 
TIMO, P. A. ROVATTI, Milano 1983, 52-80; U. Eco, “Dizionario versus enciclopedia", in 
ID., Semiotica e filosofia del linguaggio, Torino 1984, 55-140; U. Eco, Dall'albero al 
labirinto. Studi storici sul segno e l'interpretazione, Milano 2007; U. Eco, “Dall’albe- 
ro di Porfirio al labirinto enciclopedico", in ID., Studi sul pensiero medievale, Milano 
2007, 529-87. 

35 PORPHYRIUS, Jn Cat., 58 [ed. BODÉÜS, 104].3-12, trans. STRANGE, 34. 
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In the end, it is this renunciation that makes thinking possible, and not 
by chance, in an mirror-like way, Borges attributes to the formidable 
Funes an incapacity for abstract thinking: a language hypothetical- 
ly completely isomorphic to reality destroys the very possibility of 
thinking. Socrates in the theatre and Socrates in the agora, just as the 
dog at three fourteen (seen from the side) and the dog at three fifteen 
(seen from the front), may belong to the same category, whereas it 
is essential to grasp the difference between the predication *Socra- 
tes is in Athens’ and ‘Socrates is Athenian' ?6 But to compensate for 
this lack of isomorphism (between names and things, but above all 
between names and defining formulae or accounts) it becomes neces- 
sary to purify the language, to keep it under control, and thus to illus- 
trate in the first place the distinction between homonyms, synonyms 
and paronyms — a distinction which, according to the interpretations 
that we have mentioned, allows us to distribute or order the different 
predicates, and makes the doctrine of the categories a true science, as 
we saw in the opposing interpretations of Iamblichus and John Duns 
Scotus. Not only the history of the categories (or of logic), but also 
the history of metaphysics, and even the history of theology, may 
be described as the attempt to exorcise homonymy, relativise it, and 
keep it under control. And not by chance when Scotus, in his Ordi- 
natio, supports the univocity of being, he considers as ‘univocal’ that 
which can serve as the middle term in a syllogism, without incurring 
a fallacia aequivocationis.? 


The question first raised by Nicostratos has thus had different an- 
swers over the centuries, but this does not negate the fact that the 
connection between the initial discussion of the Categories and the 
rest of the work has always been perceived as natural, or even neces- 
sary. 


As to the prodigious Ireneo Funes, Borges tells us that he met him 
three times, the last one in 1887. However, his final judgement, as an- 
ticipated, sounds rather disquieting. 


36 See J. BARNES, “Les catégories et les Catégories", in Les Catégories et leur his- 
toire, textes édités par O. BRUUN et L. Corti, Paris 2005, 11-80, esp. 79-80. 

37 See IOANNES DUNS Scotus, Ordinatio, I, dist. 3, pars 1, qq. 1-2, studio et cura 
Commissionis Scotisticae (Opera Omnia 3), Città del Vaticano 1954, 18.5-9 [826]. 
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I suspect, however, that he was not very capable of thought. To think 
is to forget differences, generalise, make abstractions. In the teeming 
world of Funes, there were only details, almost immediate in their 
presence. 


Università di Torino 


38 BorGES, Funes the Memorious, ed. Y ATES and IRBY, 154. The final version of this 
paper was made possible in the context of the project “Universality and its Limits: 
Strategies of Inclusion and Exclusion in the History of Philosophy and Contemporary 
Philosophical Debates" (PRIN 2012). I am most grateful to Lisa Adams for her revi- 
sion and improvement of my English, and to Michele Trizio for his valuable remarks. I 
would also like to express my gratitude to Nadja Germann and Steven Harvey for their 
enviable patience and indulgence. 


THE CONSTRAINTS OF NATURE(S): ABELARD ON MODALITY, 
UNDERSTANDING AND LINGUISTIC MEANING 


MARGARET CAMERON 


A to Peter Abelard (1079-1142), the nature of things (natura 
rerum) imposes strict constraints on what is possible, impossible 
and necessary: the possible is what nature allows, the impossible what 
is contrary to nature, and the necessary what nature demands.! Species, 
which are natural kinds, have natures; for example, humans by nature 
are rational, mortal animals. These natures constrain modal parame- 
ters for individuals of those species by determining those individuals’ 
capacities and incapacities. What is possible, impossible or necessary 
for individuals is thereby broadly determined by their species-level ca- 
pacities. This aspect of Abelard’s modal theory has been acknowledged 
by recent scholars? What has not been noticed is the remarkable extent 
to which Abelard's views on the constraints of nature for modality are 
consistent with his views on the ways nature constrains both under- 


! This formulation, entirely consistent with Abelard's own views, in fact comes 
from a little treatise on modality, transmitted anonymously and appended to the end of 
one of the manuscripts containing Abelard's commentary on Peri hermeneias, MS Mi- 
lan, Biblioteca Ambrosiana M. 63 sup., ff. 71rb-72vb, published by B. GEYER as part of 
Abelard's own commentary in Peter Abaelards philosophische Schriften I. De Logica 
‘Ingredientibus ’, 3. Die Glossen zu IHIEPI EPMANEIAË, hrsg. v. B. GEYER (Beiträge 
zur Geschichte der Philosophie des Mittelalters 21, 3), Münster 1927, 497.20-503.28, 
at 498.33-34: "Modi isti diversos habent sensus, possibile tantum valet quantum natura 
patitur, impossibile natura repugnat, necesse natura exigit". On other issues this trea- 
tise is inconsistent with Abelard’s own views: see L. MiNIO-PALUELLO, Abaelardiana 
inedita (Twelfth Century Logic, Texts and Studies 2), Roma 1958, xvi-Xx1, and PETRUS 
ABAELARDUS, Glossae Super Peri Hermeneias, ed. K. JACOBI et C. STRUB (CCCM 206- 
206A), Turnhout 2010 [ABAELARDUS, GI. Peri Herm.], Lxi-Lxui. 


? On Abelard on modality, see P. THOM, “Modalities in the Middle Ages”, http:// 
paulthom.net/ModalitiesintheMiddleAges.pdf, and C. MARTIN, “Abaelard on Modal- 
ity: Some Possibilities and Some Puzzles", in Potentialität und Possibilität: Moda- 
laussagen in der Geschichte der Metaphysik, hrsg. v. T. BUCHHEIM, Stuttgart 2001, 
97-124. 
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standing and linguistic meaning. In other words, Abelard's modal the- 
ory is complemented by a psychological theory about how we come to 
know these modalities as well as by a theory of linguistic meaning that 
explains how names come to be. In what follows I will outline how na- 
ture constrains modality, understanding and linguistic meaning accord- 
ing to Abelard. To appreciate the consistency of his views, we will need 
to investigate what Abelard means by “nature”, and how it is able to 
effect the constraints at each level: reality, understanding and linguistic 
meaning. As a result, it will become perfectly clear, contrary to some 
earlier interpretations of Abelard's philosophy (see below, section II of 
this paper), that while Abelard is a non-realist about many things (e.g., 
universals, causes), he is a realist about natural kinds and is committed 
to a one-world theory of modality, rendering any possible-worlds-style 
interpretation of his philosophy inappropriate. 


I. Modal Constraints 


Abelard is working within the tradition of logical texts transmitted 
to the twelfth century in the form of translations by the fifth cen- 
tury Boethius, who produced Latin versions of Porphyry's /sagoge 
and Aristotle's Categories and On Interpretation? While he wrote 
commentaries on each of these works, methodologically Abelard was 
not a mere expositor of the contents of the logical treatises. Rather 
than simply trying to explicate or interpret Aristotle's modal theory, 
as found in the Categories and On Interpretation, by grounding his 
basic ideas in Aristotelian ones, Abelard advances a modal theory of 
his own. 


Abelard does not take any notion of metaphysical possibility, im- 
possibility or necessity as primitive (although what is impossible turns 
out to be a corollary of what is possible). Let us begin with possibility. 
Abelard grounds possibility in the capacities, abilities or dispositions 
of individuals, which are in turn grounded in their species natures. Key 
evidence for Abelard’s views is found in his treatment of the second 


> Boethius also translated the Prior and the Posterior Analytics, Topics and So- 
phistical Refutations, but none of these seems to have survived into Abelard’s era: on 
Boethius’ work as translator, see J. MAGEE and J. MARENBON, “Appendix: Boethius’ 
Works”, in The Cambridge Companion to Boethius, ed. J. MARENBON (The Cambridge 
Companions to Philosophy, Religion and Culture), Cambridge 2009, 303-10. 
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division, or type, of the category of Quality in his analyses of Aris- 
totle's Categories.^ These qualities include abilities and aptitudes, as 
well as dispositions. Humans and other animals exhibit abilities and 
aptitudes, for example the ability to run well. In addition, humans and 
non-humans exhibit various dispositions, for example the disposition 
of a surface to be hard or soft.? Here is Aristotle's text: 


Another type (genus) of quality is what we call boxers or runners, or 
the healthy or unhealthy, and basically whatever they are called in 
terms of a natural capacity or incapacity (potentia vel impotentia). For 
it is not insofar as they are affected in some way that any of them is so- 
called in this way, but because they have a natural capacity either to do 
something easily or to be in no such condition (nihil pati). For boxers 
or runners are so-called not because they are in some condition, but 
because they have a capacity to do what they do easily. The healthy 
are so-called because they have a natural capacity not to be affected by 
any kind of accident, but the unhealthy because they have an incapac- 
ity to be unaffected. Similarly the hard and the soft have these: for the 
hard is so-called because it has the capacity not to be cut easily, but the 
soft because it has the incapacity for this very same thing.° 


The aptitudes singled out here by Aristotle in Categories concern the 
abilities to do things well, versus merely doing them simpliciter. But 
from this Abelard is able to construct a more general theory of possibil- 
ity grounded in species natures. 


^ For this analysis of Abelard's texts and arguments, I am deeply indebted in this 
section to MARTIN, “Abaelard on Modality” and THOM, “Modalities”. 

$ PETRUS ABAELARDUS, Dialectica: First Complete Edition of the Parisian Manu- 
script, ed. L.M. DE RUK (Wijsgerige Teksten en Studies 1), Assen 1970, 96.18-99.24. 


5 ARISTOTELES, Categoriae, c. 8, 9a14-24, in Categoriae vel Praedicamenta 
Translatio Boethii, Editio Composita, Translatio Guillelmi de Moerbeka, Lemmata 
e Simplicii commentario decerpta, Pseudo-Augustini Paraphrasis Themistiana, ed. 
L. MiNIO-PALUELLO (Aristoteles Latinus I.1-5), Bruges-Paris 1961, 24.23-25.8 (my 
translation): *Aliud vero genus qualitatis est secundum quod pugillatores vel cursores 
vel salubres vel insalubres dicimus, et simpliciter quaecumque secundum potentiam 
naturalem vel impotentiam dicuntur. Non enim quoniam sunt affecti aliquo modo, unu- 
mquodque huiusmodi dicitur, sed quod habeant potentiam naturalem vel facere quid 
facile vel nihil pati; ut pugillatores vel cursores dicuntur non quod sint affecti, sed 
quod habeant potentiam hoc facile faciendi, salubres autem dicuntur eo quod habeant 
potentiam naturalem ut nihil a quibuslibet accidentibus patiantur, insalubres vero quod 
habeant impotentiam nihil patiendi. Similiter autem et durum et molle sese habent; 
durum enim dicitur quod habeat potentiam non citius secari, molle vero quod eiusdem 
ipsius habeat impotentiam". 
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Take the case of human beings. Given any human's species nature, 
it is possible for him to walk, run or sing: this is the broad sense of 
possibility for a human being." Of course any given human being may 
be better adept at, say, walking, running or singing because of some 
particular developments in his life, for example, his own acquired skills 
and practice. The broad sense of being possible for a human derives 
from humans' inborn species natures qua rational, mortal animal (and 
whatever other capacities derive from their essential nature, such as 
being able to walk from their essential animality). The capacities that 
are developed by experience or skill, such as the ability to run swifily, 
are also considered to be natural to humans, since they are acquired in 
accordance with humans' species nature. But this same species nature 
also determines the modal limits for human beings insofar as what is 
repugnant or contradictory to the nature of humans is thereby impossi- 
ble for them. One could not, as a human, acquire the skill to fly without 
technological aid, since flying-without-aid is repugnant to the nature of 
human beings.’ 


Possibility, then, is grounded in and thereby explained by spe- 
cies-level capacities. According to Abelard, 


I believe that what we see occuring in one member of a species can 
occur in all individuals of the same species. For I take capacities and 
incapacities according to nature, so that something is susceptible 
only of what nature allows, and is not able to receive anything nature 
excludes. Since all members of a species are of the same nature — 
whence species is said to be the entire substance of individuals — they 
all have the same capacities and incapacities.? 


7 J. MARENBON, The Philosophy of Peter Abelard, Cambridge 1997, 221-24 correct- 
ly emphasizes that possibility, according to Abelard, must be construed as possibility 
for, rather than possibility that. 

* MARTIN, “Abaelard on Modality”, 97-124, patiently surveys Abelard’s treatment 
of a peculiar claim made by Porphyry (Isagoge 28.13-17) that “an amputee is able 
to walk": “When Abelard in his commentary on the /sagoge casts his account of the 
bipedality of an amputee in terms of an ability... he thus means no more than if his 
feet were to be restored [e.g., by divine intervention], his nature would remain the 
same". 

? PETRUS ABAELARDUS, Dialectica, ed. DE RIJK, 385.1-8: “Quod enim in uno partic- 
ularium videmus contingere, id in omnibus eiusdem speciei individuis posse conting- 
ere credimus; ‘potentiam’ enim et ‘impotentiam’ secundum naturam accipimus, ut id 
tantum quisque possit suscipere quod eius natura permittit, idque non possit quod natu- 
ra expellit. Cum autem omnia eiusdem speciei particularia eiusdem sint naturae — unde 
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Impossibility is grounded in that which is repugnant to nature. This is a 
corollary of the definition of capability: “I understand no form (i.e., no 
species) in the word ‘capable’ but only that which is not repugnant to 
nature”.!° Capabilities, then, determine possibilities. 


This characterization of possibility and impossibility is, quite plain- 
ly, as non-Humean as one could get, and it leads us to wonder about 
the extent to which, for Abelard, things could have been otherwise for 
individuals. Humean-style possible worlds semantics indexes indi- 
viduals to places, 1.e., to the actual world, to remote possible worlds, 
and construes possibility and impossibility in terms of locatedness in 
those possible worlds. Abelard, on the other hand, like Aristotle does 
sometimes, indexes possibilities for individuals to time. In this way, he 
considers whether it is possible at some time for x to y, for example, 
for someone who is currently seated to stand up. In advancing his well- 
known distinction between possibility de re and possibility de sensu (or 
de dicto), Abelard explains that the following sentence admits of two 
readings: "It is possible that he who is standing is sitting": 


If I were to say, ‘It is possible that the standing [person] sits’ (Possi- 
bile est stantem sedere), this seems to be explicable in two ways. As 
Aristotle teaches in Sophistical Refutations," there is one meaning 
(sensus) by division and another by composition. By composition it 
is that if standing and sitting conjoin in the same subject at the same 
time, it is as if we were to say, ‘It is possible for the standing person to 
sit while remaining standing’, i.e., ‘Simultaneously sitting and stand- 
ing’, as if we say, ‘It is possible that it happens as this proposition 
says, ‘The standing person sits", which is completely false because in 
that case two opposites would be simultaneously in the same person; 
and thus ‘possible’ here is applied as if to the meaning of the propo- 
sition taken as a whole, as if it said, ‘It is possible that it happens as 


» 12 


this proposition says, ‘The standing person sits". 


etiam dicitur ipsa species tota individuorum substantia esse —, idem omnia recipere 
potentia sunt et impotentia". 

10 PETRUS ABAELARDUS, Dialectica, ed. DE RIK, 98.16-18: *... *potens non esse al- 
bum’, ut nullam formam in nomine ‘potentis’ intelligamus, sed id tantum quod naturae 
non repugnet; in qua quidem significatione nomine ‘possibilis’ in modalibus utimur". 

! ARISTOTELES, Sophistici Elenchi, c. 4, 166a23-28. Abelard did not have access to 
this book, but would have learned about it from Boethius' logical commentaries. 

12 PETRUS ABAELARDUS, Gl. Peri Herm., XII, 18, ed. JACOBI and STRUB, 401.250- 
260: “Videntur autem duobus modi exponi posse, ueluti si dicam Possibile est stantem 
sedere. Vt enim docet Aristoteles in Sophisticis Elenchis, alius est sensus per diui- 
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In the composite sense, two opposing predicates are applied to one and 
the same subject at the same time, resulting in a contradiction. Abelard 
then applies another reading to the sentence: 

But if it is taken this way, that he who is standing would be able to sit 

at some time, we are thereby not conjoining opposites, and we refer 

‘possible’ to the thing (1.e., the subject) itself, not to the proposition, 

saying, ‘The thing that is standing is able at some time to be sitting’, 

not ‘It is possible that it happens as this proposition says, ‘The stand- 

ing person sits”’.'3 


The de dicto, or combined reading in which possibility ranges over the 
entire proposition, is false: at one and the same time x cannot be both y 
and not-y. For Abelard, it is only the de re reading of the sentence that 
brings out the correct construal of possibility, since possibility adheres 
adjectivally to the subject — the thing itself referred to by the subject 
term — of the sentence. 


In what sense, then, could things have been otherwise for individ- 
uals? Given the constraints of their species natures, things can only be 
otherwise for x if at some time it is possible for x to y, where y is not 
repugnant to that species nature, e.g., for a human to be simultaneously 
sitting and standing. This is not a very robust sense of possibility, then. 
Individuals are constrained by the essences and necessary properties 
of their species, that 1s, of their natural kind, along with (presumably) 
facts about their own particular histories. 


II. Constraints on Understanding 


Nature poses a constraint on human understanding, according to Abe- 
lard. As with regard to the range of possibilities for individuals, certain 
types of thoughts — to be precise, certain mental activities — that have to 


sionem alius per compositionem: per compositionem uero est si stare et sedere simul 
in eodem subiecto coniungat, ac si dicamus Possibile est stantem sedere manentem 
stantem id est sedere simul et stare, ac si dicamus Possibile est ita contingere ut haec 
propositio dicit ‘Stans sedet’, quod est omnino falsum quia iam duo opposita simul 
inesse eidem possent; et tunc quidem possibile quasi ad integrum sensum propositionis 
applicatur, ac si dicatur Possibile est euenire ut haec propositio dicit ‘Stans sedet”. 

13 PETRUS ABAELARDUS, G/. Peri Herm., XII, 18, ed. JACOBI and STRUB, 401.260-264: 
“Si uero ita accipiatur quod is qui stat possit sedere quandoque, non coniungimus tunc 
opposita, et ad rem ipsam, non ad propositionem, possibile referimus dicentes rem quae 
stat posse quandoque sedere, non posse contingere ut dicit propositio ‘Stans sedet”. 
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do with those individuals constrained by species-level natures are also 
so constrained. Abelard's view has not always been correctly charac- 
terized, however, and some interpreters of his philosophy have tried to 
urge that his views are comparable to the wide-ranging conceivability 
scenarios touted by proponents of possible worlds semantics.'^ Let us 
examine the passages that sparked this interpretation. 


Abelard countenances various activities of the mind, including 
imagining, which is that activity of collecting various remembered 
sense experiences together in a confused (i.e., mixed-together) fash- 
ion, understanding, and attending." When some object, say, a piece of 
wood, is before my eyes, an understanding (intellectus) of it is formed 
in my mind partly on the basis of both my sense experience of it plus 
what Abelard calls a confused imaginatio of it. Abelard adheres to Ar- 
Istotle's view that every understanding is accompanied by an imagina- 


14 p. KING, “Peter Abelard”, in The Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy (Fall 2004 
Edition), ed. E.N. ZALTA, http://plato.stanford.edu/archives/fall2004/entries/abelard/, 
and K. GuiLFov, “Mind and Cognition", in The Cambridge Companion to Abelard, 
ed. J. BROWER and K. GuiLrov (The Cambridge Companions to Philosophy, Religion 
and Culture), Cambridge 2004, 200-22, present Abelard's views in terms of possible 
worlds semantics. These interpretations are sharply criticized by C. MARTIN, “Impo- 
sition and Essence: What's New in Abaelard's Theory of Meaning?", in The Word in 
Medieval Logic, Theology and Psychology, ed. C. BURNETT and T. SHIMIZU (Rencon- 
tres de philosophie médiévale 14), Turnhout 2009, 173-214. According to Martin, “In 
the face of the enormous success of the New Theory [or Causal Theory of reference] 
it is not surprising that contemporary students of mediaeval philosophy trained in the 
analytic tradition should have tried to show that Putnam is wrong [about his charac- 
terization of earlier traditions in the history of the philosophy of mind and language] 
by finding anticipations of it in their favourite authors and in particular in the work of 
Peter Abaelard". 


5 M. TWEEDALE, “Peter Abelard”, in Sourcebook for the History of the Philosophy 
of Language: Primary source texts from the Pre-Socratics to Mill, ed. M. CAMER- 
ON, B. HILL and R.J. STAINTON (Springer Graduate Texts in Philosophy), Cham 2017, 
215-238, translates attentio as “focus”. This translation is not completely incorrect, 
but it fails to bring out the Augustinian heritage of this mental activity. As MARTIN, 
“Abaelard on Modality”, 97, notes, Abelard’s use of attentio was first noted by P. KING, 
Abailard on Universals (Unpublished PhD Dissertation, Princeton University, 1982). 
It was elaborated on by I. ROSIER-CATACH, "Priscian on Divine Ideas and Mental Con- 
ceptions: The Discussions in the Glosulae in Priscianum, the Notae Dunelmenses, 
William of Champeaux and Abelard”, Vivarium 45 (2007), 219-37, and taken up in M. 
CAMERON, “Abelard (and Heloise?) on Intentions”, American Catholic Philosophical 
Quarterly 81/2 (2007), 323-39. 
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tio (phantasia), even when directly in the presence of the object being 
sensed. Some interpreters have suggested that out of the confusion that 
accompanies an understanding there is the possibility that I can gener- 
ate an understanding of that wood wholly otherwise than it actually is. 
They suggest that this is because, as Abelard claims, I am able to direct 
my attention to the object of thought in myriad ways: 

For seeing a piece of wood, I attend to it in diverse ways by reason, 

since in one way I think of it as wood and not merely that it is a 

body, and in another way I simply think of it as a body, and then as 

it is not an oak or a fig [tree]. Similarly, although the same image is 

constituted before the mind’s eye, I consider the nature of quality and 

of whiteness and, even though the image is the same, there are many 

ways of considering it, in the way it is a quality and in the way it is 

white.! 
At first glance it might seem on the basis of this passage that Abelard 
thinks the mind is free to attend to its contents in any which way what- 
soever. This freedom of intellectual attention led some interpreters to 
characterize this mental activity as wholly unconstrained by the way 
the world actually is or by the ways in which we sense it. However, 
as Christopher Martin has recently convincingly argued, being able 
to attend to an object of thought in a variety of ways does not mean 
that those ways are totally unlimited." In fact, the ways in which I 
can attend to any object of understanding are wholly constrained by 
the natures of that which is understood, i.e., by those items in reality. 
To appreciate this constraint and to recognize Abelard's sophisticated 
explanation of our cognitive abilities, we need to take a closer look at 
what these acts of attention are. 


When a thing being considered is present to the senses, the mind 
can direct the body, specifically its senses, in an act of mental applica- 
tion (applicatio mentis) toward things in corporeal reality. The mind 
utilizes the instruments of the body — whether the ears, the eyes, or 
some other part of a living body — and acquires mental content of 


16 PETRUS ABAELARDUS, Gl. Peri Herm., I, 110, ed. JACOBI and STRUB, 58.788-794: 
* Videns enim lignum diuersa de eo per rationem attendo, quia modo ipsum in eo quod 
lignum est excogito, modo in eo simpliciter quod corpus, modo in eo quod quercus 
est uel ficus. Similiter eadem imagine ante mentis oculos constituta ipsam et qualitatis 
et albedinis naturam considero et licet sit eadem imago, plures sunt de ea concipiendi 
modi, [quod] modo in eo quod qualitas est, modo in eo quoque quod est <album>”’. 


17 MARTIN, “Imposition and Essence”, 174-75. 
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that which is sensed.'* Even when in the presence of something being 
sensed, however, the mind can engage in an act of attention to consider 
that object otherwise than it currently is. For Abelard, this is explained 
by the theory of attention. The intentional content is a mental fictum, 
a “quasi-thing”, which can serve as the object of the mind's direction. 
By means of reason, human beings are able to discern, deliberate, or 
attend to things in such a way that we attend to it as if it consists in 
some nature or other (quasi in aliqua natura vel proprietate consis- 
tens). Accordingly, we have the capacity to conceive of things other- 
wise than they actually, or presently, are by way of acts of attention: 
“the mind fixes itself equally well on a thing which either exists or does 
not, whether it is corporeal or incorporeal”: 

Reason is the capability (potentia) of discerning, that is, of attending 

and deliberating, about something as if consisting in some nature or 

property, just like if one were to think about some thing either insofar 

as it is a thing, or insofar as it is a substance or corporeal or sensible 

or coloured, or consider it itself as if in some nature or property, al- 


though it itself does not [currently] exist, such as the goat-stag, yes- 
terday, or a laughing stone.’ 


Attending, discerning and deliberating — all of which seem to be syn- 
onyms — are applications ofthe mind to some thing in reality either along 
some dimension (e.g., qua substance, qua coloured thing), or otherwise 
than it currently 1s (e.g., qua not being present when it actually is). We 
can think of the act of attention, then, as an act of “qua discernment”. 


To illustrate, let us use the example of attending to something oth- 
erwise than it is in the present.” This issue arises in the context of Abe- 


18 PETRUS ABAELARDUS, Tractatus de intellectibus 4, in Des Intellections, ed. P. Mo- 
RIN, Paris 1984, 24-96: “Differunt autem quod sensus perceptio rei corporalis est cor- 
poreo indigens instrumento, hoc est talis anime applicatio, quam in rem corporalem 
dirigi atque agere necesse sit et per corporeum aliquod exerceri instrumentum, utpote 
per oculos, vel per aures, vel quamcumque aliam corporis animati portionem sine qua 
nullatenus haberi ipse possit". 

19 PETRUS ABAELARDUS, GI. Peri Herm., I, 20, ed. JACOBI and STRUB, 29.96-102: 
“Est autem ratio potentia discernendi, id est attendendi et deliberandi apud se aliquid 
quasi in aliqua natura uel proprietate consistens, ueluti si quis rem aliquam uel in eo 
quod est res, uel in eo quod est substantia uel corporea uel sensibilis uel colorata pen- 
set, uel quasi in aliqua natura uel proprietate excogitet ipsam, etsi ipsa non sit, sicus 
hircoceruus uel dies crastina uel lapis risibilis". 

20 This passage is discussed at greater length in M. CAMERON, “On What is Said: The 
Stoics and Peter Abelard", in Linguistic Content: New Essays on the History of Philos- 
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lard's commentary on On Interpretation in the consideration of part of 


the definition of the sentence that it “signifies what is true or false"?! 


Specifically, Abelard is responding to a question regarding whether a 
true proposition can ever generate a false understanding. This seems 
to be the case, he notes, regarding past and future-tensed propositions, 
such as “Socrates will stand", when sitting before me presently is Soc- 
rates himself: 


If indeed we call a proposition ‘true’ insofar as it asserts what is true, 
that is, it states it just as it is in reality, it seems a true proposition can 
generate a false understanding, just as can statements regarding the 
future and the past. For, when Socrates is sitting, I hear, ‘Socrates 
stood’, or ‘Socrates will stand’, it is indeed true what is said, but the 
mental concept seems false.” 


At this point, there is an incongruity between what Socrates is actually 
doing in my present company and something that is said about him: 


For I join «in my mind» the sitting Socrates with the standing Socra- 
tes in past or future time, attending to it in the present. And since the 
standing itself is not now, nor was at this time (which I also attend to 
at the same time), the mental conception which I now presently have 
does not agree with the status of the thing itself.” 


The status, for Abelard, is a term of art roughly equivalent to our "state 
of affairs". In this case I have generated a false understanding on the 


ophy of Language, ed. M. CAMERON and R. STAINTON, Oxford 2015, 55-73. Some of 
what is said here is drawn from that chapter. 

?! ARISTOTELES, De interpretatione, c. 4, 17a1-4, in De interpretatione vel Perierme- 
nias. Translatio Boethii. Specimina translationum recentiorum. Translatio Guillelmi 
de Moerbeka, ed. G. VERBEKE, rev. L. MiNIO-PALUELLO, Bruges-Paris 1965, 8.6-10: 
“Est autem oratio omnis quidem significativa non sicut instrumentum, sed (quemad- 
modum dictum est) secundum placitum; enuntiativa vero non omnis, sed in qua verum 
vel falsum inest; non autem in omnibus, ut deprecatio oratio quidem est, sed neque vera 
neque falsa". 

22 PETRUS ABAELARDUS, Gl. Peri Herm., I, 105, ed. JACOBI and STRUB, 56.735-739: 
“Sin autem propositionem ueram dicimus pro eo quod uerum proponit, id est ita dicit 
sicut in re est, uidetur uera propositio falsum intellectum generare, sicut omnis de futu- 
ro uel de praeterito. Cum enim Socrate sedente audio Socrates stetit uel stabit, uerum 
quidem est, quod dicitur, sed falsa uidetur animi conceptio". 

23 PETRUS ABAELARDUS, Gl. Peri Herm., I, 105, ed. JACOBI and STRUB, 57.740-743: 
“Coniungo enim stationem Socrati et ut stantem in praeterito uel futuro tempore ipsum 
praesentaliter attendo, et cum nec ipsa statio sit modo uel tempora illa, quae simul atten- 
do, non concordat cum statu rei ipsa animi conceptio, quam nunc praesentialiter habeo". 
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basis of a true proposition (supposing, that is, that Socrates did stand or 
will stand in the future). Whether the proposition is true or false, Abe- 
lard contends, ought not to be judged by the images (or imaginations) 
that accompany understanding, but according to the attention of the 
mind (attentio animi). 


But note, importantly, that although the understanding is pres- 
ently false, it is not empty. Its content is supplied by information 
from sense experience and the data of imagination. But neither is 
the content of the mind's attention empty. That the content of the 
mind's attention can never be empty is because mental attention is 
constrained by, and thereby informed by, the nature(s) of a thing, 1.e., 
by its species-level capacities. In this case, given that Socrates is a 
human being, and since there is nothing repugnant to the species if 
he were (at some later stage) to stand, then standing is possible for 
Socrates, even while he is presently sitting.** This modal information 
is supplied by the species nature and received by means of attending 
to it in the mind. Mental acts of attention thereby contain modal in- 
formation about the world. 


Abelard's theory thus provides an answer to a question that con- 
tinues to trouble contemporary philosophers, namely, how we acquire 
modal knowledge. Modal theorists who subscribe to the view that con- 
ceivability or imaginability is a guide to modal knowledge, in this case 
possibility or impossibility, run into difficulties since, except for, at its 
limit, the law of non-contradiction, conceivability and imaginability 
seem wholly unconstrained. As a result, if I am able to imagine a world 
in which I do not exist, or in which tigers (panthera tigris) have no 
stripes, or in which there are bizarre laws of nature, all of those things 
are — on the basis of this imagination-based account of how modal 
knowledge is acquired — metaphysically or even physically possible. 
But this means to modal knowledge strikes many as either highly im- 
plausible or highly uninformative, since (at the very least) it results in 
a trivialized notion of possibility. And note that we need not subscribe 
to the idea that there are many possible worlds for a similar problem 


24 Of course, if Socrates were an amputee, or otherwise unable to stand given some 
permanent physical condition, then it would not be possible for him to stand qua Soc- 
rates and his individual life history. Abelard does think, however, that it would still 
be possible for him to stand qua human: see MARTIN, “Abaelard on Modality” for a 
detailed analysis of this discussion. 
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to arise, since even in this actual world — if pressed — I might claim to 
imagine stripeless tigers or the (natural) absence of gravity. On Abe- 
lard's account, however, the priority is reversed, so that rather than 
leaving it to the imagination to provide us with modal knowledge, Abe- 
lard claims that we discern what is possible for some individual on the 
basis of the ways in which the mind can attend to it, and that these acts 
of attention are themselves constrained by natures. For Abelard, the 
imagination is simply too weak a mechanism to supply us with modal 
information. This is the work of mental acts of attention. 


III. Constraints on Naming 


Nature likewise poses constraints on naming; or, more precisely, na- 
ture constrains the name-givers’ practices. This might appear at first 
sight surprising to those who situate Abelard within the post-Por- 
phyrian/ post-Boethian tradition of the philosophy of language, since 
both Porphyry and Boethius (following Aristotle) seem to insist upon 
the pure conventionality of naming. According to Porphyry, “once 
man himself had come to be able to indicate and to signify the things 
around him, he also came to name and to indicate each thing by means 
of words".?? Although Porphyry characterizes words as “like messen- 
gers that report to us about things”, he nowhere indicates that there 
is any natural or non-arbitrary relationship between the thing named 
and the name. Boethius, in his larger commentary on On Interpreta- 
tion, emphasizes at some length the non-naturalness of names (1.e., 
nouns and verbs): 
. a name must, by adding the differentiae, be distinguished from 

everything which is spoken sound and signifies (e.g., the barking 

of dogs, which signifies their anger) but is not included in the term 

‘name’. What did [Aristotle] add? That a name is not a significant 

spoken sound simply, but by convention. It is by convention because 

it is fitted out in accordance with the particular establishing (positio) 

and decision (placitum) of the man putting the word forward.” 


25 PORPHYRIUS, Isagoge et in Aristotelis Categorias commentarium, ed. A. BUSSE, 
Berlin 1887 [PORPHYRIUS, Jn Cat.], 57.20-22, trans. S. STRANGE, Porphyry. On Aristo- 
tle s Categories, Ithaca 1992. 

26 PORPHYRIUS, Jn Cat., ed. BUSSE, 58.23-4. 

27 BOETHIUS, Commentarii in librum Aristotelis Peri Hermeneias pars posterior, ed. 
C. MEISER, Leipzig 1880 [BOETHIUS, /n Peri Herm. 2], 54.25-55.2, trans. A. SMITH, 
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Following Aristotle's own doctrine, Boethius notes that all humans, 
regardless of ethnicity or tongue, produce the same thoughts regarding 
the same things, this is because humans sense and understand things 
in accordance with nature itself. But spoken languages differ, and the 
differences are, according to Boethius, entirely arbitrary: 
... as it is Latin speakers call man by one term, Greeks by another, 
and the barbarian nations by different terms too. This lack of agree- 
ment in assigning names is an indication that names have been com- 


posed for things not naturally but according to the decision (placitum) 
and will of those assigning the names.?* 


Boethius adds two other pieces of evidence for the arbitrariness of 
names. First, people can be assigned different names in their lifetimes. 
And second, one and the same object may be called by different names: 
"for we say sword, blade, steel, and these three apply to the same un- 
derlying substance"? 


However, Abelard's theory of naming, or imposition of names, rec- 
ognizes that nature places constraints on what can be named, and his 
theory is for this reason better characterized as “non-arbitrary conven- 
tionalism" about naming. Abelard's conventionalism about naming is 
non-arbitrary in the sense that name-givers are prompted to name things 
by means of the “cause of the imposition” (causa impositionis or inven- 
tionis) of that name. Abelard appears to be the first philosopher to em- 
phasize that names are caused, although the expression “causa inven- 
tionis" soon becomes a term of art amongst his contemporaries. There 
Is a notable difference in Abelard's use of this expression in his various 
works (although it is unclear whether this marks a development in his 
thinking or not). In the logical textbook Dialectica, Abelard's references 
to the causa inventionis of names are limited to distinguishing between 
univocal and equivocal expressions, where equivocal expressions have 
multiple causes of imposition.” By this he means that there were multi- 


Boethius On Aristotle On Interpretation 1-3, London 2010. 

28 BOETHIUS, /n Peri Herm. 2, ed. MEISER, 55.25-56.31. 

2 BOETHIUS, In Peri Herm. 2, ed. MEISER, 56.12-13. 

? PETRUS ABAELARDUS, Dialectica, ed. DE RIJK, 222.27-223.4. See also ibid., 
582.14-20 on the question of the signification of "definition": *Hic itaque definitionem 
omnem illam orationem vocavit quae univoci praedicatione adaequata eius significa- 
tionem quoquo modo declarat. Una autem vox dicitur quae unam sententiam secundum 
unam impositionis causam tenet, velut ‘homo albus’ aut ‘Socrates’; licet enim ‘homo’ 
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ple instances of causes of imposition, for although the names, e.g., *hu- 
man’ and ‘white’ were imposed on many things, Abelard notes that they 
refer to (notant) one and the same nature or property of nature. In other 
words, even equivocal names have one cause of imposition, namely the 
nature or property of nature of the thing named. These undeveloped 
appeals to the causa inventionis in Dialectica give way in Abelard's 
commentaries on /sagoge, Categories and On Interpretation to a fin- 
er-grained application of the phenomenon: for example, to explain the 
basis for different types of words, such as words for differentiae which 
have, according to Abelard, “an infinite cause of imposition"?! 


Abelard accepts the view that names are given to things by a 
name-giver, and he claims that these names were given on the basis of 
the name-giver's grasp of the natures of the things named: “whoever 
invented a word first observed the nature of the thing and imposed the 
name in order to indicate the thing $ nature"? Accordingly, if we look 
to the name-giver's intention in naming (intentio inventionis), by that 
means one can discern the cause of the invention of the name — which 
is, plainly, just the nature of the thing named itself.” 


et ‘album’ diversis imposita sint, idem tamen de singulis enuntiata notant et secundum 
eamdem naturam aut proprietatem omnibus imposita sunt". 


?! PETRUS ABAELARDUS, Die Logica ‘Ingredientibus’. Die Glossen zu Porphyrius, 
hrsg. v. B. GEYER (Beiträge zur Geschichte der Philosophie des Mittelalters, 21.1. Peter 
Abaelards philosophische Schriften 1.1), Münster 1919 [In Isag.], 85.12-16: “Bene 
itaque dictum est rationale, hoc nomen, perimere hominis vocabulum, quantum scili- 
cet ad causam suae impositionis, cum videlicet nil queat homo existere ita, quod non 
sit rationale et affectum rationalitate. Sicut enim rationale infinitam naturaliter imposi- 
tionis causam habet, ita etiam rationalitas et quodlibet universale". 


? PETRUS ABAELARDUS, Die Logica ‘Ingredientibus’. Die Glossen zu den Kategori- 
en, hrsg. v. B. GEYER (Beiträge zur Geschichte der Philosophie des Mittelalters 21.2. 
Peter Abaelards philosophische Schriften 1.2), Münster 1921 [In Cat.], 112.35-6: *... 
et qui vocabulum invenit, prius rei naturam consideravit, ad quam demonstrandam 
nomen imposuit". 

3 Tt is important to point out that it is the name-giver's intention to pick out that 
thing's nature that matters here. Abelard recognizes that name-givers often, indeed 
usually, do not have a complete intellectual grasp of natures. This point is used by 
KING, “Metaphysics” to characterize Abelard as a proto-causal theorist about meaning. 
As emphasized by Martin, “Imposition and Essence”, however, there is too little evi- 
dence to support this characterization, and some that speaks clearly against it. Martin’s 
evidence and arguments are convincing. We may add that noting that name-givers do 
not have perfect knowledge is obviously true, whether we take essences (natures) to 
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By "cause", Abelard does not mean to invoke any sort of metaphys- 
ically complicated relation between things and the names of things. 
Abelard is a non-realist about causes, such that there is nothing over- 
and-above the nature of a thing that prompts its being named as such.** 
This cause prompts the name-giver to assign names in accordance with 
the divisions of nature.? The work of name-imposition is performed by 
the activity of attention: the imagination, which is common to humans 
and animals and is capable only of indiscretely conceptualizing things, 
does not suffice for naming, and only the attention is able to discrimi- 
nate natures or properties of natures in things.*f 


As such, the impositor can attend to things, to the contents of imag- 
ination (remembered things collected on the basis of sense experience), 
to no longer existent things, or to non-corporeal things. What is the 
range of ways in which the impositor can attend to those things? Abe- 
lard does not explicitly set out limits, but per exempla throughout his 
writings, it appears that the range of ways of attending to things is 
explained by Aristotle's ten categorical ways of being. Boethius, with 
whose writings Abelard was deeply familiar, says the following: 

For since the ten things (1.e., the ten categories) are generally found in 

the whole of nature, there will also be ten thoughts, and since names 


and verbs signify these thoughts, there will be ten categories denoted 
by names and verbs.*” 


Abelard follows Boethius, but only to a point, since he sees no reason 
or power from the nature of things that would prevent there from being 


be chemical microstructures or whatever else. For Abelard, noting the name-giver's 
imperfect knowledge is just to admit intellectual humility in the fact of the God-given 
natural world. 

# On Abelard's non-realism about causation, see KING, “Metaphysics”, 103-04. 

35 MARTIN, *Abaelard on Modality” identifies this quotation from PETRUS ABAELAR- 
bus, Die Logica ‘Nostrorum petitioni sociorum’. Die Glossen zu Porphyrius, hrsg. v. 
B. GEYER (Beiträge zur Geschichte der Philosophie und Theologie des Mittelalters 
21.4. Peter Abaelards philosophische Schriften 2) Münster 1933, 567.26-27, suggest- 
ing we replace the edition's “Compositor” with “Impositor”: “Impositor namque nomi- 
num rerum naturas secutus est". 

36 PETRUS ABAELARDUS, GI. Peri Herm., I, 56, ed. JACOBI and STRUB, 39.321-324: 
"Sed neque propter imaginationem quae communis est bestiis et indiscretae concep- 
tionis, uoces repertae sunt, alioquin nullam doctrinam excitarent, si in nulla natura uel 
proprietate nos rem attendere facerent". 


37 BOETHIUS, In Peri Herm. 2, ed. MEISER, 8.22-25. 
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more or fewer than ten categories. Nonetheless, the first impositor of 
these names chose these ten genera in order to indicate all the ways 
that things can be, and Abelard concedes that this was done well. Ac- 
cordingly, for the first impositor and subsequent speakers, the acts of 
attention fall under the categorical ways of being: when attending to an 
apple, one can attend to it qua substance, qua red, qua on the table, and 
so on. Naming practices will follow these acts of attention. 


The causes of the inventions of names are, therefore, the natures 
of things themselves. These natures determine the capacities and dis- 
positions of the things named. Insofar as these natures serve as causes 
for naming things, they are not to be considered as anything over and 
above the species natures themselves. This is very much in keeping 
with Abelard's nominalistic (or metaphysically parsimonious) sensi- 
bility, and there is no reason to take a nature's causative capacity as 
anything more than the existence of the nature itself.? 


IV. What Does Abelard Mean by “Nature”? 


What is natural is what has been created by God in what Abelard calls 
"the first creation of things". The first creation is by God from nothing. 
In fact, for Abelard it 1s incorrect to say that anything other than the 
work of nature, i.e., God, is able to bring things into existence: accord- 
ingly, not even humans or other animals, properly speaking, create new 
life by means of sexual reproduction. Rather, this is the work of God, 
who in his treatment of the species of motion in the category of Quan- 
tity, is used to gloss the term “nature”, as if the two were equivalent: 
“Whence a child is not the work (opus) of man himself, but of nature, 
that is God". The human and animal contribution to reproduction is 


38 PETRUS ABAELARDUS, In [sag., ed. GEYER, 54.32-55.3: "Notandum vero quod haec 
denaria praedicamenta nullam vim ex natura rerum contrahere videntur, ut videlicet 
secundum rerum naturam non possent vel plura esse vel pauciora. Sed fortasse cum 
proprietatem inventionis decem generum diligenter attendamus, secundum eam decem 
generum multitudinem bene esse institutum inveniemus, in quibus, scilicet decem ge- 
neribus, omnium aliorum, tam generum quam specierum, significationes incipiant qua- 
si in supremis eorum principiis”. 

3° ROSIER-CATACH, “Priscian on Divine Ideas" urges a more Platonic reading of these 
natures, locating them as divine ideas in God's mind. 

^ PETRUS ABAELARDUS, Jn Isag., ed. GEYER, 298.33: “Unde puer ipse non hominis 
opus est, sed naturae, id est Dei". 
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secondary and accidental, not substantial, just as when humans build a 
house or design a sword."! 


The belief in the coextension of nature with God's original creation 
makes Abelard a realist about natural kinds. In itself, given Abelard's 
deep religious beliefs and the context in which he was working, this is 
not at all surprising. The consistency with which Abelard saw nature 
as constraining the modes of reality, our understanding, and even our 
linguistic meaning is, however, remarkable. It displays a finely tuned 
awareness of the implications of Aristotelian isomorphism connecting 
reality, understanding and language. These natures are the cause of the 
invention of language, which is itself a product of our being able to 
attend to those natures as tracked by the ten categories. 


Recognizing this complementarity demands that we not impose 
upon Abelard a method of interpreting his ideas in an inappropriate 
or anachronistic way. For example, it rules out any effort to cash out 
his views by using possible worlds frameworks: for Abelard, there is 
only one world, and the range of modes of being for natural kinds in 
this world is fixed by their species natures. But for this very reason 
Abelard's views are once again fresh and relevant, since in our own 
contemporary context of philosophical analysis, possible worlds-style 
explanations of modality and linguistic meaning have been met with 
ever greater scrutiny and criticism. Against neo-Humean, Lewisian or 
Kripkean approaches to modality and language there have emerged al- 
ternate models which seek to ground truth-makers for modal claims in 
the capacities, abilities, dispositions or powers of individuals. Some 
of these proponents are happy, like Abelard, to invoke God, or more 
generically a First Cause.? Another popular approach is to find a way 
to ground modality in the actual world.? Just a few years ago, in the 
heyday of possible worlds semantics in contemporary philosophical 
circles, John Marenbon wrote, *Abelard's notion of possibility... is not 


^! PETRUS ABAELARDUS, Jn Isag., ed. GEYER, 298.33-36. 

? See for example A. PRUSS, Actuality, Possibility, and Worlds (Continuum Studies 
in Philosophy of Religion), New York 2011, who has been taken to task for taking 
God’s existence and role in modality as undefended. 

5 For a recent survey, see B. VETTER, “Recent Work: Modality without Possible 
Worlds", Analysis Reviews 71.4 (2011), 742-754: “... these theorists seek to provide 
an account of modality directly; their shared aim is to identify, within the actual world, 
the grounds, source or truth-maker of modal truths". 
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to be taken as a way of considering de re possibility which a modern 
thinker might usefully adopt. On the contrary, modern possible worlds 
semantics offers a very clear way of analyzing de re possibility".^* Au 
contraire, Abelard's capacity-based approach to modality grounded in 
species natures, in combination with his theory of attention as "qua dis- 
cernment", as well as his explanation of how things are named with the 
intention of picking out those natures, all have something to contribute. 


University of Victoria 


^ MARENBON, The Philosophy of Peter Abelard, 221. 


LOGIC, LINGUISTIC CUSTOM, AND THE QUANTIFICATION 
OF THE PREDICATE IN GERSONIDES 


CHARLES H. MANEKIN 


ome medieval Aristotelian commentators writing in Arabic and He- 

brew considered logic to be the grammar of thought or “inner speech". 
According to al-Farabi, “the relation of logic to intellect and the intelli- 
gibles is like the relation of grammar to the language and expressions.”! 
This grammar of thought was claimed to be universal and natural, unlike 
the grammars of human languages, which were considered particular and 
conventional, since different languages arose out of different conditions. 
Yet since many of Aristotle's logical doctrines were closely tied to one 
particular language, Greek, the commentators used different strategies to 
cope with the challenges this posed to the ‘grammar of thought’ thesis. 
One strategy was to create artificial constructions in their own languages 
that would allow them to reproduce a particular logical doctrine. Another 
was to note differences between their own language and other languages 
and to suggest that a particular logical doctrine was not easily assim- 
ilated. This is true of even those commentators who were not directly 
familiar with the other languages, but who were made aware, through the 
commentatorial tradition, of differences in linguistic custom.’ Although 
these commentators had a prior commitment to the notion that “spoken 
utterances signify primarily the ideas that are in the soul,” and to the 


! AL-FARABI, Jhsa’ al-‘uliim, ed. O. AMIN, Cairo 1931, 12.5f; cf. D. M. DUNLOP, 
“Al-Farabi’s Introductory Risalah on Logic", in Islamic Quarterly 3 (1956), 224-25, 
esp. 225 (Arabic) and 230 (English); cf. MAIMONIDES, Maqäla fi-sind ‘at al-mantiq, in 
Be'ur Melekhet ha-Higgayon, ed. Y. QAFIH, Kiryat Ono 1997, 182. 

? AL-FARABI, Sharh al-Farabi li-kitab Aristutalis ft al- 'ibara, in Al-Farabi s Commen- 
tary on Aristotles Peri Erméneias (De Interpretatione), ed. W. KUTSCH and S. MARROW, 
Beirut 1960, 101. F.W. ZIMMERMANN, Al-Farabis Commentary and Short Treatise on 
Aristotle's De Interpretatione (Classical Medieval Texts 3), London 1981, 96, n. 3. 

? [BN RUSHD, Zalkhis kitab Aristütalis fi al-‘Ibara, ed. S. SALIM, Cairo 1978, 12. C. 
BUTTERWORTH, Averroes ' Middle Commentaries on Aristotle's "Categories" and “De 
Interpretatione ", Princeton 1983, 125. 
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conception of logic as a grammar of thought, they realized that linguis- 
tic custom could have an effect on the expression of logical doctrines. 
Al-Farabi, for example, notes that in languages where the subject and 
predicate of a nominative sentence are linked by an existential verb, then 
the particle of negation is placed with the verb to indicate negation; how- 
ever, inasmuch as this hardly occurs in Arabic, al-Farab1, who is writing 
in Arabic, has to provide an artificial construction. 


If logic investigates the rules or grammar of thought that underlie 
all languages, why should the commentators be concerned with lin- 
guistic custom in the first place — not only of this or that language, 
but of languages in general? One answer 1s that the reader needs to be 
informed whether a claim made of one language is valid universally, 
or not. Again, al-Farabi states that it is customary in every language 
for a ‘straight’ noun, i.e., a noun in the nominative case, to have a sign 
by which it is recognized as such.? Another answer is that given the 
strong connection between inner and outer speech, universal linguistic 
custom may indicate the ways of inner speech, and thereby influence 
discussions of logical inference and validity. Let us take, for example, 
a well-known example in the history of logic, the question of the exis- 
tential import of universal affirmations. If in ordinary linguistic usage 
the phrase ‘every man’ has existential import, 1.e., if it implies the ex- 
istence of at least one man, then it may be argued that one may validly 
infer a particular proposition from a universal proposition, i.e., ‘Some 
man is animal’ from ‘Every man is animal’. Or, if an inference violates 
linguistic custom, this may count against it either with respect to its va- 
lidity, or with respect to its usefulness in reasoning. This is particularly 
the case in pre-modern logic, where little distinction is drawn between 
the logic of natural languages and that of formal languages.* 


^ See AL-FARABI, Kitab Bari Arminiyds ay al- Ibàra in M. KÜYEL-TÜRKER, “Fârâ- 
bi'nin Peri Hermeneias Muhtasari", in. Arastirma 4 (1966) 60. Cf. ZIMMERMANN, 
Al-Farabis Commentary and Short Treatise, 235. Zimmermann has “hyparctic” rather 
than “existential”. 

> AL-FARABI, Kitab Bari Arminiyas, ed. M. KUYEL-TURKER, 40, trans. ZIMMERMANN, 
Al-Farabis Commentary and Short Treatise, 223. 

€ A possible analogue to the distinction between natural and formal languages 
might be the distinction between natural language and the artificial language created 
by the commentators when attempting to preserve Aristotle's doctrines in their own 
languages. 
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The fourteenth-century Provencal Jewish savant R. Levi Gerson- 
ides refers several times in his logical writings to "linguistic custom" 
(minhag ha-lashon). The questions I wish to consider here are: What 
weight, if any, does he accord to linguistic custom when considering a 
proposition's truth or its utility? Is linguistic custom an “extra-logical” 
consideration that has no place in formal reasoning? Can a proposition 
that violates linguistic custom be used in a theory of inference, or a 
chain of proofs? These questions arise because in his defense of the 
fourth figure of the syllogism Gersonides sounds strikingly modern in 
rejecting what would be considered the *extra-logical" consideration 
of “naturalness”. He concedes Averroes' claim that the fourth figure of 
the syllogism represent an unnatural way of reasoning, and yet he criti- 
cizes Averroes for rejecting its use. Gersonides implies that the natural- 
ness or unnaturalness of an inference pattern should not influence the 
question of whether it is useful in our reasoning.’ If one can accept the 
usefulness of one inference pattern despite its unnaturalness, can one 
accept the usefulness of another despite its violating linguistic custom? 
Can one reject its usefulness while accepting its validity? Gersonides 
does not explicitly address these questions, but his remarks on dou- 
bly-quantified propositions imply an answer, and, as we shall see in the 
Appendix below, his answer was cited approvingly five centuries later 
by John Stuart Mill. 


Gersonides on Doubly-Quantified Propositions 


It is well-known that the Aristotelian theory of the proposition recog- 
nizes singular, indefinite, and quantified propositions, the latter divided 
into four standard forms: ‘Every S is P’, ‘No Sis P^, ‘Some S is P’, and 
‘Some S is not P’ (or ‘Not every S is P^). In two places Aristotle refers 
to the possibility of doubly universally quantified propositions: in De 
interpretatione 7, 17b12-16, after he presents a division of propositions 
with quantified subjects, he adds, “It is not true to predicate a universal 
universally of a subject, for there cannot be an affirmation in which a 
universal is predicated universally of a subject, for instance: ‘Every man 
is every animal’.” He adds in Prior Analytics I, 43b15-22, that state- 
ments such as ‘Every man is every animal’ or ‘justice is every good’ are 


7 See C.H. MANEKIN, “Some Aspects of the Syllogism in Medieval Hebrew Logic", 
in History and Philosophy of Logic 17 (1996), 49-71, esp. 58-60. 
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“useless and impossible."* It was left to the commentators to explain 
what Aristotle meant, and whether his comments were to be extended to 
other examples of propositions with quantified predicates, such as ‘Ev- 
ery S is some P’, or ‘No S is every P’. The most exhaustive treatment of 
this question in the Greek tradition is by Ammonius,’ and in the Arabic 
tradition by Avicenna, and in a work attributed to Ibn Zur‘a.!° 


I wish to skip over these treatments since Gersonides was appar- 
ently not familiar with them, and go right to his most commonly cited 
sources: Averroes' Short Commentary and Middle Commentaries on 
the books of the Organon (through the Sophistics), Maimonides’ Trea- 
tise on the Art of Logic, and some short treatises by al-Farabi on the 
books of the Organon, all of which he knew in Hebrew translations, al- 
though there are some references in his writings to the Arabic versions 
of Averroes’ Middle Commentaries.!! Doubly quantified propositions 
are mentioned and rejected in Averroes’ Middle Commentary on the De 
interpretatione. Averroes writes: 


Propositions do not have another division by virtue of the quantifier 
being attached to the predicate, since the quantifier when attached to 
the predicate will be either false or superfluous: false, as in ‘Every 
man is every animal’, superfluous as in ‘Every man is some animal’. 


* The translations are taken from J.L. ACKRILL, “Categories” and “De Interpreta- 
tione", Oxford 1963, 48, and G. STRIKER, Prior Analytics. Book 1 (Clarendon Aristotle 
Series), Oxford 2009, 44, respectively. 

? AMMONIUS, On Aristotle On Interpretation 1-8, trans. D.L. BLANK, New York 
1996. 

10 A, HASNAWI, “Avicenna on the Quantification of the Predicate (with an Appendix 
on [Ibn Zur‘a])”, in The Unity of Science in the Arabic Tradition, ed. S. RAHMAN, T. 
STREET and H. TAHIRI (Logic, Epistemology, and the Unity of Science 11), Dordrecht 
2008, 295-328. 

! On Gersonides' logical sources, see C. H. MANEKIN, "Preliminary Observations 
on Gersonides' Logical Writings", in Proceedings of the American Academy of Jewish 
Research 52 (1986), 85-113, esp. 97-101. 

? IBN RUSHD, Ha-Be ur ha-Emsa ‘i le-Sefer ha-Melisah, Firenze, Biblioteca Medi- 
cea Laurenziana Cod. Hebr. Plut. 88.32 (IMHM F 17855), f. 42r. This is my translation 
of Jacob Anatoli's 1234 Hebrew translation of the Middle Commentary, which was the 
basis of Gersonides' commentary. Manuscripts of the latter only cite the beginning and 
end of Averroes' passage; the assumption is that the student (or teacher) had Anatoli's 
translation in front of him. The Arabic version adds a second example of the superflu- 
ous, ‘Every man is some laugher'. See IBN RUSHD, Talkhis kitab Aristiitalis ft al- 'Ibara, 
ed. SALIM, 61, trans. BUTTERWORTH, Averroes ' Middle Commentaries, 138. 
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Gersonides disagrees with Averroes here: 


[1] Levi [Gersonides] said: It does not always follow that when the 
quantifier is attached to the predicate that the [resultant proposition] 
will be either false or superfluous. For such a proposition can be true 
without being superfluous, as in ‘Every man is every rational’, and 
[likewise] all [other] notions that are convertible in a predication. 
Nevertheless, since it occurs in some materiae that the [resultant 
proposition] will be false or superfluous, Aristotle thought that the 
quantifier will not be combined with the predicate in languages." 


Gersonides seems to be reading ‘Every a is every b’ here as (1) ‘Every 
member of a is a member of b’ and (ii) ‘No member of b is not a mem- 
ber of a’. This is true if ‘a’ and ‘b’ denote coextensive classes, but false 
if b has a broader extension than a. In that case, i.e., where ‘Every a 
is some b’, the ‘some’ is superfluous, as in Averroes’ example, ‘Every 
man is some animal’. He continues: 


[2] Now it could be argued that if this were so [i.e., that the reason for 
ruling out such propositions were that they occasionally result in false 
or superfluous propositions] then it wouldn’t be appropriate to com- 
bine the quantifier with the subject, since it occurs that the [resultant 
proposition] is either false or superfluous: “superfluous”, as in ‘Some 
animal is rational’, since this follows from ‘[An] animal is rational’, 
and so ‘some’ is superfluous; “impossible”, as in ‘Every animal is 
rational’. It is thus evident that the reason that Aristotle gave for why 
it is not customary for language to place a quantifier in the predicate 
is not correct, since that very same consideration should make it not 
customary for language to place a quantifier in the subject! "* 


So, doubly universally quantified propositions should not be rejected be- 
cause they are false or superfluous since (a) some may not be false, and 
(b) the same objection can be made against singly-quantified proposi- 
tions. Again, Gersonides appears to understand the sentences as saying 
something about the relevant extension of classes denoted by ‘a’ and ‘b’: 
[3] Rather, we say that the reason why it is not customary for lan- 
guage to place a quantifier in the predicate is because these are two 
inquiries together, 1.e., whether the predicate is affirmed of the subject 


and whether it is denied of everything other than the subject. For ‘Ev- 
ery man is every rational’ judges of every man that he is rational and 


P See GERSONIDES, Perush ‘al ha-Be’ur ha-Emsa‘i shel Ibn Rushd le-Sefer ha- 
Melisah, Città del Vaticano, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Urb. Ebr. 35 (IMHM F 
674), f. 72r-v. 


14 Jbid., f. 72v. 
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that rational is denied of everything other than [man]. Now these are 
two different inquiries, and hence it is customary for language to put 
them in separate sentences. This is self-evident, since an inquiry will 
be whether something exists in something else, or is non-existent in 
it, not both whether it exists in something and whether it is non-exis- 
tent in something else. 


Two points are worth noting here. First, it is linguistic custom that does 
not countenance propositions with quantified predicates because of 
what we may call the linguistic assumption that a well-formed inqui- 
ry, or quaesitum, should contain only one proposition. And, indeed, 
throughout the Analytics, Aristotle makes that assumption. 


Second, although Gersonides doesn't rule out such propositions for 
the reason given by Aristotle, as interpreted by Averroes, his short com- 
ment hardly constitutes a defense of the quantification of the predicate. 
That such propositions violate linguistic custom — not just of this or that 
language, but of all languages — suggests that they are to be avoided, and, 
indeed, we will see that Gersonides lists rules for reducing such propo- 
sitions to the standard forms in the Book of the Correct Syllogism. When 
the purpose of the theory of inference is to arrange and present in a clear, 
syllogistic form the fruits of our inquiries, it is hardly helpful to formulate 
those inquiries in a non-standard form. Perhaps Gersonides' point is that 
they are to be employed sparingly, but not to be dismissed as absurdities. 


What we have seen so far appears in around eleven of the manu- 
scripts of Gersonides’ commentary on Averroes’ Middle Commentary 
on the De interpretatione. But in around seven others we find a dif- 
ferent position that represents a sharp about-face. I have put in italics 
some of the changes: 


[1°] Levi said. It is clear that if the meaning of ‘Every man is every 
animal’ is that each one of the human individuals is each one of the 
animals, then this is clearly false. And it is likewise false if [this is 
the meaning of] ‘Every man is every rational’, even though ‘rational’ 
converts with ‘man’in a predication. If [however] the meaning is that 
the entirety of humans is the entirety of animals, then in this manner, 
‘Every man is every rational’ is true. But when the utterance is un- 
derstood in this manner, then there is no universal quantifier in the 
subject or in the predicate. For the intention of the universal quantifi- 
er is the predication of the sentence of each one of the parts under the 
quantifier, and not on all of them together. This is self-evident and was 


'S Jbid., f. 72v. 
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mentioned in the Book of the Syllogism /Prior Analytics/ regarding 
the condition of the ‘what is said of the AIL '.!* 


[2^] Hence one should not understand that the Philosopher rejected 
the placement of the quantifier because it would not be true when the 
predicate is not convertible in a predication. For it could be argued 
that if this were so, then it wouldn’t be appropriate to combine the 
quantifier with the subject, since it occurs that the [resultant proposi- 
tion] is either false or superfluous: ‘superfluous’, as in ‘Some animal 
is rational’, since this follows from ‘[An] animal is rational’, and so 
‘some’ is superfluous; ‘impossible’, as in ‘Every animal is rational’. It 
is thus evident, according to this meaning, that the reason that Aristot- 
le gave for why it is not customary for language to place a quantifier in 
the predicate is not correct, since that very same consideration should 
make it not customary for language to place a quantifier in the subject! 


[3^] In sum, it will likewise become evident that when ‘Every is man is 
every rational’ is understood as that the entirety of humans together 
is the entirety of rational [things] together, then this is a sentence of 
two inquiries together, i.e., whether the predicate is affirmed of the 
subject and whether it is denied of everything other than the subject. 
For ‘Every man is every rational’ judges [i] of every man that he is 
rational, according to what he thinks concerning this discourse, and 
also judges that [ii] rational is denied of everything other than [man]. 
Now these are two different inquiries, and hence it is customary for 
language to put them in separate utterances. This is self-evident, since 
an inquiry will be whether something exists in something else, or is 
non-existent in it, not both whether it exists in something and whether 
it is non-existent in something else. 


[F] It is thus evident that however ‘Every man is every rational’ is 
understood, it is either false [when understood distributively] or not 
universal and not common (bilti murgelet) [when understood collec- 
tively], as we explained. Moreover, this sentence may be true even 
though the predicate is not in every individual subject, as when one 
says, 'Bring me all the money-changers and all the physicians in this 
town, ' which elicits the reply, 'All the money-changers are all the 
physicians’ when no physician there is not a money-changer. Thus, 
the force of this answer is the force of our saying, 'All the physicians 


in that town are money-changers °." 


16 ARISTOTELES, Analytica priora, I, c. 1, 24b28-30, trans. STRIKER, 2: “We speak of 
‘being predicated of all’, when nothing can be found of the subject of which the other 
will not be said." The relevance of this condition to the interpretation of the universal 
proposition will be considered below. 


17 GERSONIDES, Perush ‘al ha-Be'ur ha-Emsa 'i shel Ibn Rushd le-Sefer ha-Melisah, 
Mantova, Comunità Israelitica Cod. ebr. 68 (IMHM F 853), f. 101r-v. 
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Unlike the text before, Gersonides now distinguishes three different 
readings of doubly universally quantified propositions. On the first 
reading ‘every’ is read collectively, the proposition is about classes, 
and such propositions can be true. For example, since the class of 
man is coextensive with the class of rational things, ‘Every man is 
every rational’ is true. This is how Gersonides read it in the other 
version of his commentary, and on this reading Aristotle's claim is 
false. But in the second group of manuscripts he rejects that reading 
and adopts a distributive reading of 'every' because of Aristotle's 
condition of the dici de omni that implies that in a universal prop- 
osition the predicate is said of every part of the subject. According 
to the second, distributive, reading, ‘Every man is every rational’ is 
false, since every human individual is not every rational individual; 
1.e., Peter is not the rational individual a, the rational individual 5, 
and the rational individual c, etc., nor is Paul, etc. On this reading 
doubly universally quantified propositions are always false, and Ar- 
istotle’s claim is true. 


Gersonides then constructs an example in which the quantifier is 
read distributively and yet the doubly universally quantified proposition 
will be true. Moreover this reading does not violate the linguistic cus- 
tom that one proposition represent a single assertion. The proposition 


“All money changers are all physicians’ 
in certain contexts can have the force of 
‘All physicians are money changers,’ 


which will be true when it happens that no physician in a certain place 
is not a money changer. But this is offered by Gersonides as an addi- 
tional reason not to employ doubly quantified propositions. 


The original doctrine and its revision appears in two versions that 
we possess of Gersonides’ Book of the Correct Syllogism. The first ver- 
sion was completed in 1319, four years before the Commentary on the 
De interpretatione. The Correct Syllogism is devoted to syllogistic 
and non-syllogistic inference, by which Gersonides means inferences 
from two premises and from a single one, respectively. In the tenth 
and last chapter of Book One, after Gersonides has presented his sys- 
tem of inference from single premises, including rules of conversion, 


55 These dates should be taken as tentative pending further study. 
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obversion, subalternation, etc., he discusses how terms are to be taken 
(^ distributed" according to the scholastic terminology, with which he 
apparently was not familiar) in quantified sentences. For example, in a 
sentence such as ‘No a is b’, both ‘a’ and ‘b’ are taken in their entirety, 
whereas in ‘Every a is b’, ‘a’ is taken in its entirety but ‘b’ is not. So 
when the sentence converts, it converts to ‘Some b is a’. These rules 
of distribution, then, are used to justify rules of conversion, but that is 
not the primary purpose of the chapter, which is rather how to construct 
well-formed propositions, i.e., one of the four standard forms of quan- 
tified propositions, out of affirmations and negations of distributed and 
undistributed terms. Gersonides holds, for example, that when we have 
an affirmation of something of everything, we shall place the universal 
term as the subject and the particular term as the predicate, and we shall 
have a universal affirmation, e.g., ‘Every man is animal’, where ‘some 
animal’ is affirmed of ‘every man’. 


But where there is an affirmation of everything of everything, “we 
shall place whichever these terms we choose as the subject and the oth- 
er one as the predicate, and we shall have a universal affirmation.” In 
one version preserved in the manuscripts Gersonides continues: 

But there is no expression that signifies this [i.e., the affirmation of 

everything of everything] unless there are two universal quantifiers, 

e.g., ‘Every a is every b’. But this is impossible according to linguis- 

tic custom.'? 


Gersonides doesn’t say which linguistic custom is violated, but pre- 
sumably it is the one proposition/one inquiry convention that he men- 
tions in the Commentary on the De interpretatione. So *Every a is ev- 
ery b’ is true in this case, but violates linguistic custom. 


The later version ofthe Correct Syllogism provides the same about- 
face that we find in the second version of the Commentary on the De 
interpretatione: 


There is no expression that signifies this [1.e., the affirmation of ev- 
erything of everything]. For if we placed the quantifier in the predi- 
cate and in the subject, as ‘Every man is every rational’, even though 
it is not the custom of language, then this sentence will be false. For 
from this it follows that every human individual will be every one 
of the rational individuals, and thus it follows that Reuben will be 


19 GERSONIDES, Liber de syllogismo recto, Città del Vaticano, Biblioteca Apostolica 
Vaticana, Ottob. lat. 1906, f. 37r-v. 
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Simeon and Levi and Judah and Zayd and ‘Amr, and every human 
individual.*° 


Unlike the first version of the Correct Syllogism, where ‘Every a is 
every b’ was considered to be well-formed though in violation of lin- 
guistic custom, the second version states that ‘Every a is every b’ is 
not well-formed and hence always false. He adds that the same is true 
of ‘No a is some b’ or ‘Some a is not some b’. In the latter cases, Ger- 
sonides suggests substituting a term ‘c’ for ‘some b’ that will be taken 
it is entirety, 1.e., distributed, for which there is an expression. Thus, in 
the sentence, ‘No raven is some black’ if we substitute ‘tar’ for ‘some 
black’ we have ‘No raven is tar’, which is fine. In each case where there 
is no well-formed expression, the issue is not a violation of linguis- 
tic custom, which apparently is the lighter sin, but rather the semantic 
problems associated with the proposition. 


Why did Gersonides, in the later version of his writings, change 
his bold doctrine that defended doubly universally quantified propo- 
sitions against Aristotle’s claim that they are always false? Apparent- 
ly, he came to believe that the distributive reading of such sentences 
was Aristotle’s view and that it was the correct one. Now, the distrib- 
utive reading of ‘Every man is rational’ was as old as Ammonius and 
had been used to discredit doubly universally quantified propositions 
among various commentators. Gersonides did not read Ammonius. But 
this interpretation figures prominently in al-Farabr's long commentary 
on the De interpretatione, and I submit that this is one of two likely 
sources for Gersonides' change of heart. Commenting on De interpre- 
tatione 17b14-16, al-Farabi writes: 

Aristotle points out that 1f a universal quantifier is attached to a uni- 

versal subject, and if a universal notion is predicated of it, and if a 

universal quantifier is attached to the predicate, it will not be a true 

affirmation at all, no matter whether the predicate is a universal of 
wider or equal predicative range in comparison with the universal 
subject. ‘Every man is every animal’ would mean that everything we 


20 GERSONIDES, Sefer ha-Heqqesh ha-Yashar, Leipzig, Universitätsbibliothek B.H. 
14, f. 43r. The explanation given here for the differences between the two versions of 
Gersonides’ Correct Syllogism and the Commentary on the De interpretatione, respec- 
tively, revises the account in C. H. MANEKIN, The Logic of Gersonides: A Translation 
of Sefer ha-Heqqesh ha-Yashar (The Book of the Correct Syllogism) of Rabbi Levi ben 
Gershom (New Synthese Historical Library, Texts and Studies in the History of Philos- 
ophy 40), Dordrecht 1992, 244-45. 
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describe as human is every single animal and this is false. For Zayd is 
a man but not a horse, though a horse is an animal. The same applies 
to the sentence, ‘every man is every laugher’, which would mean 
that every single man is every single laugher. Consequently, because 
‘Amr is a laugher, Zayd would be ‘Amr; which is false. 


Al-Farabi does not buttress his interpretation by appealing to the dici 
condition cited by Gersonides, and indeed he speaks not of every part 
ofthe quantified term, but of everything described by it. This may seem 
to be an insignificant distinction until we learn that Averroes devoted 
an entire logical question to the proper interpretation of the dici con- 
dition, contrasting his ‘part’ interpretation with al-Farabr's ‘descrip- 
tion' interpretation — and that Gersonides wrote a commentary on it! 
This commentary appears to have been prompted by his reading of 
Averroes' question on the dici, translated probably by his countryman, 
Qalonymos b. Qalonymos.? I have argued elsewhere that Gersonides 
revised his Correct Syllogism in light of the new material. If Gerson- 
ides encountered al-Farabr's Long Commentary, probably in a Hebrew 
translation by a contemporary, after he completed the first versions of 
the Correct Syllogism and the Commentary on the De interpretatione, 
that would explain his about-face: 


Elsewhere I pointed to a passage that provides further evidence for 
Gersonides' familiarity with al-Farabi’s Long Commentary, and that 
passage is relevant to our discussion here.? In it Gersonides takes the 
position that Hebrew verbs do not signify present-tense, only future 
and past, and when something like the present is needed, one predicates 
a derived name (i.e., an active participle) of the subject. 

What Averroes wrote, that a word [1.e., the verb] may signify the pres- 

ent tense, is not true of our language. For the word whose way is thus 

must be a derived name, like ‘holekh’ (‘walking’) or ‘shokhev’(‘ly- 

ing’). Now if that term signified by nature present tense, then just as 

we cannot say “will be walked", since these are distinct tenses, i.e., 

past [‘walked’] and future [‘will be’], so too we could not say ‘was 

walking’ or ‘will be walking’. But it has been made evident that this 


21 AL-FARABI, Sharh al-Farabi, ed. KUTSCH and MARROW, 70, trans. ZIMMERMAN, 
Al-Farabis Commentary and Short Treatise, 64-65. The italics are in the translation. 

? [n a forthcoming article I argue that Qalonymos is probably the translator of this 
question; in earlier writings I assumed, following Steinschneider and Rosenberg, that 
the translator is Samuel b. Judah of Marseilles. Both are contemporaries of Gersonides. 

3 See MANEKIN, “Preliminary Observations on Gersonides’ Logical Writings", 98. 
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is done in our language by virtue of holekh being a derived name, 
not by virtue of it signifying the present tense... And we have found 
that Abü Nasr [al-Farabi] also says that this is not a word, 1.e., a verb. 
It may be that words signified a notion and the present tense for the 
Greeks, because in the language of the Christians, a word signifies 
naturally a notion and the present tense, but this 1s not the case in the 
other languages known to us.” 


This appears to be a reference to the Long Commentary, where al- 
Farabi rejects the view that derived nouns should be taken as verbs 
signifying present time, using the same argument and the same terms 
that Gersonides uses here.” 


It should be noted that Gersonides says that verbs in the language of 
the Christians signify present tense naturally, whereas verbs in Hebrew 
and in Arabic do not. The notion of natural signification here seems to 
be that some languages by their structure signify certain things, where- 
as other languages do this artificially. Latin verbs signify present tense 
naturally and not artificially; in Arabic and Hebrew derived nouns do 
the work of verbs when it comes to the present tense. 


A similar point is made later in the commentary where Gersonides 
encounters Averroes' statement that it is not linguistic custom in Arabic 
to form binary statements whose predicates are retracted verbs, e.g., 
‘Socrates will not-walk’. Gersonides writes: 

The Arabic language doesn't have binary retracted statements, for the 

same reason that our language doesn't, since its custom is to place 

what signifies tense and the particle of negation in the same word. 

This 1s evident for one who knows Arabic. But in the language of 

the Christians one can have these [retracted binary statements], since 

what signifies tense in the verb is located in the suffix of the word; 
hence for them the retraction can be combined with the verb for them. 

This is evident for one who knows a little of the Christian language. 

And it appears that this is the case for Greek, which is why Aristotle 

divided the verb into the definite and the indefinite.?* 


Here, too, it seems that the structure of Latin, unlike Arabic and He- 
brew, can easily or naturally have predicates with retracted verbs in 
binary statements. So according to Gersonides, the structure of lan- 


# Perush ‘al ha-Be'ur ha-Emsa ʻi shel Ibn Rushd le-Sefer ha-Melisah, f. 67r-v. 

25 ZIMMERMAN, Al-Farabis Commentary and Short Treatise, 32. 

26 Perush ‘al ha-Be'ur ha-Emsa‘i shel Ibn Rushd le-Sefer ha-Melisah, ff. 83v-84r. 
Cf. ARISTOTELES, De interpretatione, c. 2, 16b11-17. 
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guages allows for certain phenomena naturally and others somewhat 
artificially. These natural structures dictate what Gersonides calls lin- 
guistic custom, and they often vary from language to language. Struc- 
tures that do not violate the linguistic custom of one language can be 
used in that language. Structures that violate the linguistic custom of 
all languages, such as the linguistic custom of having one inquiry per 
sentence, should not be used, even if they can be formulated without 
violating truth. Violating linguistic custom is possible without violating 
truth, although Gersonides' initial view that this is the case of doubly 
universally quantified propositions was revised in the light of a better 
understanding of the semantics of such propositions. 


Judah Messer Leon's Criticism of Gersonides 


With one exception, Gersonides' treatment of doubly universally quan- 
tified propositions appears to have left no mark in the subsequent his- 
tory of Hebrew logic. But this exception is a significant one. The fif- 
teenth-century Italian Jewish savant, Rabbi Judah Messer Leon, wrote 
an extensive commentary on the Hebrew version of Averroes’ Middle 
Commentaries on the /sagoge, Categories and De interpretatione, in 
which he singles Gersonides out for harsh criticism, especially when 
the latter deviates from Aristotle and Averroes.” Gersonides was Ju- 
dah's béte noire, and not only in logic; he attempted unsuccessfully to 
have his predecessor's commentary on the Pentateuch banned because 
of its alleged heresies. Gersonides was a relatively popular author 
among the Jews in fifteenth century Italy, to judge from the number of 
extant manuscripts, as well as the early printing of some of his works, 
but he was also an iconoclast, the icons in this case being Aristotle 
and Averroes, and that aroused Judah's ire. Besides, Gersonides' logic 
was entirely within the Arabo-Hebrew tradition of fourteenth century 
Provence, whereas Judah's logic was steeped in scholasticism.?* Ju- 
dah's contemporary in Spain, Abraham Bibago (Bivach), wrote a com- 


?' See I. Husik, Judah Messer Leon s Commentary on the "Vetus Logica": A Study 
Based on Three Mss. with a Glossary of Hebrew Logical and Philosophical Terms, 
Leiden 1906. 

28 Judah also wrote a compendium of scholastic logic entitled Mikhlal Yofi (The Per- 
fection of Beauty), which is closely related to Paul of Venice's Logica Parva. See 
C.H. MANEKIN, "Logic in Medieval Jewish Culture", in Science in Medieval Jewish 
Cultures, ed. G. FREUDENTHAL, New York 2011, 113-36, esp. 132. 
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mentary of the Hebrew version of the Posterior Analytics, in which he 
also sharply criticizes Gersonides’ deviations from Aristotle and Aver- 
roes. But Bibago does Gersonides the courtesy of referring to him by 
name; Judah refers to him often by the Biblical pejorative, *The Wise 
in His Own Eyes'.? 


Judah criticizes Gersonides' claim that Hebrew verbs lack a pres- 
ent tense by stating simply that participles can be considered derived 
names or present tense verbs, depending on the context, and as his 
wont, he cites scriptural examples. He scoffs at Gersonides’ additional 
claim that verbs in the language of the Christians naturally signify a 
notion and the present tense because that language, like other languag- 
es, signify by convention. Of course, Gersonides was aware that Latin 
signifies by convention; what he meant was that Latin verbs natural- 
ly signify a notion and the present tense, whereas Hebrew and Arabic 
verbs do this artificially, by using a derived name. All three operate 
according to linguistic custom. 


As for Judah’s very long criticism of Gersonides’ treatment of 
doubly universally quantified propositions, he begins by conceding 
that there are “certain cases” where propositions with universally 
quantified predicates are true. One is where only one thing belongs 
to the predicate, and where the subject and quantified predicate terms 
have personal supposition, i.e., they stand for the objects they signi- 
fy. So the sentence, ‘Reuben is every white’ is true, where the only 
white thing there is Reuben. Another is when the predicate has mate- 
rial supposition, i.e., when it stands for itself as a linguistic item, e.g., 
‘Some quantitative whole is every man’ for the term ‘every man’ is a 
quantitative whole.?? But if the predicate is universally quantified, has 
personal supposition, and denotes more than one thing, then such a 
sentence must be false: 

This is where “The Wise in his Own Eyes” was immersed in mud un- 


til it reached his neck, 1.e., when he said that such a proposition is true 
with convertible terms, like, ‘Every man is every rational’ and ‘Every 


? See HUSIK, Judah Messer Leons Commentary, 93-108. 

30 “A quantitative whole is a universal taken universally, as in ‘every man’.” See 
PETER OF SPAIN, Tractatus, in The Cambridge Translations of Medieval Philosophical 
Texts. Volume One. Logic and the Philosophy of Language, ed. N. KRETZMANN and 
E. Stump, Cambridge 1988, 234. Cf. B. COPENHAVER, Peter of Spain: Summeries of 
Logic, Oxford 2014, 214-215. 
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man is every laugher, etc. This falsehood is commonly known to 
anybody who has dabbled a bit in the art of logic, for it entails that it 
is true of every particular that it is every [rational individual] since the 
following consequence is true: ‘Every man is every rational; these are 
all men; hence, this is every rational, and this is every rational, etc.’ 
which is clearly absurd. 

Now if his intention in this statement was that the thing that is every 
man is every rational being, which appears to be his intention, e.g., if 
we assume that only one hundred men exist, it will be true of those 
hundred that they are all rational since no other rational being exists 
there besides man, then this proposition is indefinite rather than uni- 
versal, since those who are ‘every man’ is the same as the sentence 
‘All the tribes of Israel are twelve’, where the intention is that they 
— all the tribes of Israel — are twelve. But the ‘all’ understood in the 
subject is not the universal sign in this manner, nor is it a syncate- 
gorematic sign, but rather it forms part of the subject. This [reading] 
is entirely outside the intention of the book in the word ‘all’... So the 
reason given by the Philosopher for excluding such sentences, that 
they are always false, is true and sufficient, for such a proposition 
will never be true when a term denoting many predicates materially 
supposits. . .?' 


Judah goes on to suggest that the Hebrew translator used the term 
‘wall’ (homah) rather than ‘sign’ in order to show that just as the wall 
surrounds the city but is not part of it, so too, the quantifier limits the 
subject but does not become part of it. By comparing the Latin and He- 
brew translations, he infers that the inclusion of the term “superfluous” 
is that of Averroes, and not Aristotle. Judah picks apart Gersonides’ 
original objection against Aristotle that there are times when the quan- 
tifier in the subject is either superfluous or renders the sentence false. 
In fact, when the predicate term signifies many objects materially, it is 
always false. 


Judah apparently did not have the revised version of Gersonides’ 
comment; if he did, he was most uncharitable to ignore Gersonides? 
qualifications that border on retractions. According to the revised ver- 
sion, it will be recalled, Gersonides claims that the reason why Aris- 
totle rejects doubly universally quantified propositions is that they are 
always false when taken distributively and not universal when taken 
collectively. 


?! JUDAH MESSER LEON, Perush 'al ha-Be'ur ha-Emsa 'i shel Ibn Rushd le-Sefer ha- 
Melisah, Firenze, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana Cod. Hebr. Plut. III.5, f. 157b. 
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Most interestingly, Judah takes aim at Gersonides' claim that the 
real reason for rejecting such propositions it that they violate the one 
proposition/one inquiry convention: 


The reason [Gersonides] gave is quite awful; there is no doubt that 
logicians will find it defective since what we mentioned concerning 
the interpretation of the sentence, ‘Every man is every rational’ im- 
plies, according to linguistic custom and properties, something dif- 
ferent from what he thought. For language doesn’t fear combining 
two inquiries together [in one proposition]. What will he say of ex- 
ceptive and exclusive propositions, both of which combine more than 
one judgment? And if one asks whether the proposition ‘Is only man 
a laugher’ is true or false, will the respondent excuse himself from 
answering because he hears two things, i.e., ‘Man is a laugher’ and 
‘No non-man is a laugher’?*? Similarly with the proposition, ‘Every 
animal except for man is a non-laugher’, and other propositions that 
contain more than one judgment. 


Now I know that a man of his ilk will run away from responding to 
these propositions because he does not know their nature and their 
true signification. And if he says that these propositions are new, that 
they have come from nearby, and that they are beyond the bounds of 
proper custom, we shall respond to him: “Look at the verses of the 
Holy Scripture, and see ‘where are they pasturing’ (Gen. 37:16). Then 
you will know that you ‘were made to possess months of vanity’ (Job 
7:3).” Did he forget what our father Jacob said, ‘This is nothing but 
the house of God, and this the gate of heaven’ (Gen. 28:17), which 
has the force of two propositions, i.e., “This is the house of God’, and 
‘This is not not-the house of heaven’. Likewise, ‘This is nothing but 
sorrow of heart’ (Neh. 2:2), ‘No God but me have you known’ (Hos. 
13:4), ‘There is nobody save you to redeem’ (Ruth 4:4), which are 
exceptives, and many of the same sort in scattered places. Language 
customarily combines two sentences in one utterance which is other 
than what he [Gersonides] said. 


We have written about this at length in order to refute the words of 
this savant, who dared to speak with people who are greater and more 
wondrous than he. And I have established these doctrines on solid 
foundations, whether those of the Philosopher or Averroes, without 
deviating from them a whit.*? 


Judah knew full well that Gersonides was ignorant of the treatment of 
exceptive and exclusive propositions found in logical textbooks that 


? Reading with Husik, Judah Messer Leon Commentary on the "Vetus Logica", 
100. 


5 JUDAH MESSER LEON, Perush ‘al ha-Be'ur ha-Emsa 'i, f. 154r-v. 
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"came from nearby", i.e., from Christian logicians. Gersonides was 
entirely unaffected by developments in medieval scholastic logic; his 
world was that of the Arabic-Hebrew tradition. He certainly was not 
ignorant of the scriptural verses that Judah uses to exemplify these ex- 
ceptive and exclusive propositions. According to Judah, to suggest that 
these propositions violated linguistic usage was clearly wrong, and, 
perhaps, an affront to scripture. It is not likely that Gersonides, who 
rarely cites scriptural verses in his logical commentaries, would have 
been swayed by the argument. The linguistic custom he was referring 
to was not the linguistic custom relevant to scripture, or to the proper 
expression of all genres of language, but to the well-formed propo- 
sitions and syllogisms used in the logic of scientific demonstration. 
Scholastic logic had taken the logic of natural language considerably 
beyond what is found in Aristotle and the Arabic-Hebrew tradition. 


The sixteenth century saw a certain decline of the study of logic 
among Jews in the Christian West, beyond the doctrine found in prim- 
ers and short treatises. But Gersonides' logic was not entirely forgotten, 
since his annotations on Averroes' Middle Commentaries on the /sa- 
goge, Categories, and De interpretatione were translated into Latin by 
Jacob Mantino, together with Averroes' commentaries, and published 
in the Giunta edition of Aristotle’s works in 1552.% It was the first ver- 
sion and not the second version of the note on doubly quantified uni- 
versal propositions that was translated by Mantino, and so Gersonides’ 
subsequent revision (and retraction) was not known to Latin readers. 


34 ARISTOTELIS ... omnia quae extant opera... AVERROIS ... commentarii ... LEUI 
GERSONIDIS annotationes in Auer. expositionem super logices libros, Venetiis 1552. 
Reference here is to the 1562-1574 edition, reprinted as ARISTOTELIS opera cum AVER- 
ROIS commentariis, 1.1, Frankfurt am Main 1962, 77c-f. 
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Appendix 


Gersonides' Note in the British Debate 
over the Quantification of the Predicate 


Jacob Mantino's translation of Gersonides’ note was included within 
a list of *Historical Notices on Doctrine of Quantified Predicate" that 
served as an appendix to Sir William Hamilton's treatment of doubly 
quantified propositions in his posthumously published Lectures on 
Metaphysics and Logic.? In an appendix to his 1846 edition of Thomas 
Reid's works, Hamilton had first sketched out his theory of the quan- 
tification of the predicate. He claimed that the four predicative forms 
with quantified subject of traditional logic were actually “equations” in 
which both the subject and predicate were quantified, albeit the latter 
only implicitly. When we make the judgment ‘All a is b’, what we are 
usually thinking (albeit implicitly), is that ‘All a is some b’. But ‘All a is 
b’ can also be taken as an identity between a and b, i. e., “All a is all b’. 
By quantifying the predicate as well as the subject, Hamilton believed 
that one could drastically simplify the doctrine of the syllogism, while 
expanding the number of valid syllogisms from twenty-four to the thir- 
ty-six. Hamilton only managed to publish a prospectus on the subject 
before his untimely death, but in the edition of his posthumous works, 
other materials on the subject from his correspondence and notices were 
published as appendices, one of which was the aforementioned “Histori- 
cal Notices" that included, in English translation, Gersonides' comment. 


J. S. Mill took issue with Hamilton's notion that the predicate is 
quantified implicitly in thought, and he rejected a statement like ‘All a 
is all b’ because it expresses two propositions. 


According to Mill: 


... ‘All A is all B’ is inadmissible, because it is not the equivalent of any single 
proposition capable of being asserted in an unquantified form. As all reason- 
ing, except in the process of teaching Logic, will always be carried on in the 
forms which men make use in real life... it is essential that the forms provided 
should be forms into which the propositions expressed in common language — 
that every proposition in logical form, should be the exact equivalent of some 


3 W. H. HAMILTON, Lectures on Metaphysics and Logic, ed. H.L. MANSEL and J. 
VEITCH, Boston 1860, II, 546-549, esp. 554-55. 
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proposition in the common form. Now there is no proposition capable of being 
expressed in the ordinary form, which is equivalent to the proposition, All A 
is all B. That form combines the import of two propositions in common lan- 
guage, expressive of two separate judgments, All As are Bs, and All Bs are As. 
(emphasis added).*° 


Mill did not reject the occasional quantification of the predicate in the 
teaching of logic, i.e., in showing how an inference may follow, but 
he doubted its overall utility even there and rejects it as an unneces- 
sary complication. The claim that logical forms should be equivalent to 
propositions expressed in common language is reminiscent of Gerson- 
ides’ explanation why Aristotle rejected the doubly universally quan- 
tified predicate as a violation of linguistic custom. Mill’s toleration of 
such form in teaching logic is reminiscent of Gersonides’ using prop- 
ositions with quantified predicates in his own account of conversion, 
subalternation, etc. 


Grote noticed the similarity between Gersonides and Mill. In his 
review of An Examination of Sir William Hamilton’ Philosophy, he 
writes: “Among the various authorities (upon this question of the quan- 
tifying the predicate) collected by Sir W. Hamilton... we find one (p. 
311) which takes the same ground of objection as Mr. Mill.”*?7 He then 
quotes Gersonides’ note in its entirety and writes: “The author of this 
just and sagacious remark — much surpassing what the other writers 
quoted in the Appendix say — was a Jew... named Levi Ben Gerson.’ 
Grote refers to Manuel Joel's 1862 monograph on Gersonides, say- 
ing that “[Gersonides] distinguished himself as a writer on theology, 
philosophy, and astronomy; he was one of the successors to the free 
speculative vein of Maimonides, and one of the continuators of the 
Arabic Aristotelian philosophy. He both commented on and combated 
the doctrines of Averroes."? Mill cited Grote's quotation of Gerson- 


36 J. S. MILL, An Examination of Sir William Hamilton s Philosophy, reprinted in 
Collected Works of John Stuart Mill, vol. 9, ed. J. M. RoBSON, Toronto 1979, 398. 

37 G. GROTE, “John Stuart Mill on the Philosophy of Sir Wm. Hamilton", in West- 
minster Review 85 (1866), 1-39, esp. the note on 31-2. This is one of the earliest ref- 
erences to Gersonides' philosophy in English, and save Hamilton and Mill, the only 
reference to a logical doctrine until the late 20th century. 

38 Jbid. 

? [bid. Grote's reference is to M. JoEL, Lewi ben Gerson (Gersonides) als Reli- 
gionsphilosoph: ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der Philosophie und der philosophischen 
Exegese des Mittelalters, Breslau 1862. 
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ides in the third and fourth editions of An Examination of Sir William 
Hamilton s Philosophy, calling it “an excellent passage from a Jewish 
philosopher of the fourteenth century, which exactly confutes Sir W. 
Hamilton’s doctrine."^ 


As was mentioned above, neither Messer Leon, Hamilton, Grote, 
nor Mill knew that Gersonides had revised his position on doubly uni- 
versally quantified propositions based on a distributive reading that 
generally produced a false proposition. As Gersonides wrote, “For if 
we placed the [universal] quantifier in the predicate and in the subject, 
as ‘Every man is every rational’, even though it is not the linguistic 
custom, then it is false.""' One may infer from this that a true propo- 
sition that violates linguistic custom can be employed in one's logical 
calculations. And indeed, this is what Gersonides does in the Correct 
Syllogism, especially in his treatment of the logical relations between 
plain sentences and sentences with retracted subjects and predicates. 
But more than that: he ends his discussion of propositions with a pas- 
sage that suggests that linguistic convention plays less a role in his 
logic than in Mills: 

It has become evident to you that negative sentences are more perfect 

than affirmative ones in one aspect and more deficient in another. 

They are more perfect in so far as there exists a negative sentence in 

which both terms are taken in their entirety, which is not the case for 

affirmative ones. They are more deficient in so far as there does not 
exist a sentence that signifies the negation of some of the predicate 

of all of the subject, or of some of the subject. Moreover, when all of 

one term is not negated of all of the other, it is impossible for us to 

substitute whichever of these terms which we choose as the subject, 
which is possible for affirmative ones.” 


If our reasonings are supposed to conform to linguistic convention, 
or what Mill calls, “common speech" then why would the inability 
of formulating an affirmation with distributed subject and predicate 
terms, or the impossibility of doubly universally quantified affirmation, 
be considered a deficiency? Indeed, how could affirmations be “more 
perfect" than negations or vice-versa? Here Gersonides seems to sug- 
gest that linguistic convention, while certainly playing a role in logic, 


4 MILL, An Examination, 400-1. 
^! See above, 387. 
? MANEKIN, The Logic of Gersonides, 115. 
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sometimes gets in the way, or, at the very least, mars an ideal system 
of logic, not bound by linguistic convention. Both Gersonides and Mill 
allow for a certain leeway in deviating from linguistic convention in 
the working out of logic. But for Gersonides adherence to linguistic 
convention appears to be more of a concession in logic than it is for the 
empiricist Mill. 
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